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The Central Research Unit recently reviewed all the material issued 
by the United States Information Agency (USIA) to determine if any of these 
publications could be used by the Bureau in connection with th& ^aptioned 
programs. Among this material were three pamphlets entitlew"Democracy 
Vs. Com munism, " which was reprinted by USIA from an articllTin the October, 
193T, ls'sue'dITKe magazine. Pageant J )vj^pJsJh,eJmperialist,. tt Vhich was 
prepared by-US lA, and "The\phantom American Negro," which was reprinted 
by USIA from the July, 1951, Vis sue of Reader T sT3igest . Copies of these 
publications are attached. 



USIA furnished copies of the pamphlet "Who is the Imperialist, " and 
since extra copies of "Democracy Vs. Communism" and "The Phantom American 
Negro" were not available, USIA furnished the photo-offset plates and copies were 
reproduced by the Bureau’s Mechanical Section. 



A letter transmitting these pamphlets, in quantities recommended 
> rby the Internal Security Section, to the offices in which the captioned programs 
A' are in effect is attached. . /„ 

y' It is recommended that the attached letter be approved and returned 

to the Central Research Unit, where it will be dated and arrangements completed 
- for 7j 
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IMPERIALISM “ Some definitions: 

*■ 

"...A depraved choice of national 
life, imposed by self-seeking inter- 
ests which appeal to the lusts of 
quantitative acquisitiveness and of 
forceful domination. . . 

Hobson’s Imperialism 

"Imperialism is leading to annexa- 
tion, to increased national oppres- 
sion. . . 

Lenin’s Imperialism 

. A predatory foreign policy/* 

Ushakov’s Standard Dictionary 
of the Russian Language 

"The policy, practice, or advocacy of 
seeking, or acquiescing in, the exten- 
sion of the control, dominion, or 
* 

empire of a nation. . . .” 

Webster’s New International 
Dictionary of the English Language 

Second Edition 



Free Trade Union Committee, A. F. of L. 

Box 65, Radio City Station, New York 19, N, Y, 
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Who is the Imperialist? 



"Imperialism” is a word often heard 
these days. At work, at meals, wherever 
people get together and talk about the sad 
state of the world, imperialism is blamed 
again and again. 

If imperialism is causing so much of 
the world's trouble, then free men every- 
where should know the facts. 

What are the facts? What nation reck- 
lessly seeks to extend its domination and 
control over a tense and nervous world? 

Who is the Imperialist? 

This booklet sets forth the record of 
Soviet territorial expansion since 1939. 

Only a small part of this new Soviet 
empire is recognized by the free world. 
Soviet claim to most of it rests on force. 

Who is the Imperialist? 

The facts are a matter of record. 

Let the record speak for itself. 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 

1. Rumanian Provinces 




J,hese are the words of the Imperialist: 

"Within four days r. . Soviet troops shall occupy the terri- 
tory of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, . . . The Soviet 
Union insists. . . .” 

So read. the Soviet ultimatum dispatched to the Rumanian 
government in late June, 1940. 

What could Rumania do? She had to accede to Soviet de- 
mands. The Red Army occupied Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina; the two provinces were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, on August 2, 1940. 
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What the U. S. S. R. Demanded and 
Got from Rumania: 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



2. Baltic States 

Late in 1939) the Soviet 
Union got secret advance 
approval from Nazi Ger- 
many to seize the Baltic 
States. They were absorbed 
into the U.S.S.R. after an 
“election” supervised by the 
Red Army. 



55,700 
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6,030,000 freedom- 




loving people were forced 
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to become subjects of the 
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Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet Union Made a Deal 
with Nazi Germany and Added 
the Baltic States to the U.S.S.R. 




These countries, in total area, were twice as large as Scotland. Kaunas, 
Tallinn, Riga, once proud independent capitals, became provincial 
centers of Soviet- power. 





Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



3. Northern 
East Prussia 



HAST 

PRUSSIA 






EUROPE BEFORE 1939 

/ \r> ' 



Touring World War II, the 
Red Army occupied north- 
ern East Prussia and annexed 
the area to Soviet Russia. 




y 






1 ,000,000 peoplefled 
westward. Their homes 
and farms were taken 
over by families sent from 
the Soviet Union. 
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The U. S. S. R. Demanded and Got 
This Area of East Prussia and 
Gave its Cities Russian Names: 



14,000 

SQ. KILOMETERS 



Tilsit (population 57,000) has Insterburg (population 39,000) 
been renamed Sovetsk. became Chernyakhovsk, 






r 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



4. Eastern Czechoslovakia I 




In June, 1945, Czechoslovakia’s easternmost province, 
Carpathian Ruthenia, was added to the Soviet Union. 

The annexation of this territory marked the first in a series 
of postwar Soviet assaults against the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Czechoslovak nation. 

Communists seized control of the weakened country on 
February 25, 1948. Czechoslovakia became a Soviet satellite. 
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What the U. S. S. R. Demanded 
and Got from Her Neighbor 
Czechoslovakia : 




Many of the 731,000 

people in the area abandoned 
their homes and farms, fled 
to start life anew in other 
parts of Czechoslovakia. 



12,700 
$Q. KILOMETERS 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 

5. Eastern Poland 




As a result of the agreement between the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany in August, 1939, Poland was invaded. 
Within a month, Hitler and Stalin divided the country 
between them. In 1941, the Germans forced the Russians 
out of their newly acquired Polish territory. But the Red 
Army reoccupied the area in 1944. Following the establish- 
ment of a Soviet-sponsored provisional Polish government, 
the Soviet Union annexed 181,000 square kilometers of 
Polish territory, establishing the Russo-Polish frontier, 
with minor modifications, at the Curzon Line. 
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A Nazi-Soviet Deal Led to 
This Grab from the Poles: 



181*000 

SQ. KILOMETERS 
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11,800,000 persons— a 
population exceeding that 
of the Netherlands — came 
under Moscow’s control. 



This piece of Poland is about 
equal in size to the combined 
areas of Austria and Hungary. 
Within its borders lie the impor- 
tant cities of Lwow (L’vov) and 
Wilno (Vil’nyus). 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 

6. Finnish Provinces 

Xhe Soviet Union attacked 
Finland in November, 1939. 

In the armistice concluding 
the war, the Finns were 
forced to cede over one- 
tenth of their territory to 
the Soviet Union. This land 
included the Karelian Isth- 
mus with Finland's second 
largest city, Viipuri (Vy- 
borg); the shores of Lake 
Ladoga; a section of the 
Salla (Kuolayarvi) region; 
and a strip of Kalastaja- 
saarento (the Rybachiy Pen- 
insula). Resuming the fight- 
ing in 1941, the Finns re- 
covered these losses. But in a second armistice on Septem- 
ber 19, 1944, Finland was compelled to yield to Russia, in 
addition to those parts previously ceded, the city of Petsamo 
(Pechenga) with its access to the Arctic Ocean. The Peace 
Treaty of February 10, 1947, added a lease of the Porkkala 
area as a Russian naval base for fifty years. 





r 
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What Finland Ceded to theU.S.S.R.: 



Most of 450 ? 000 

Finns in this area chose 
to resettle elsewhere in 
Finland. 





45,600 

SQ. KILOMETERS 







PoRKKALA NAVAL BASE: TheU.S.S.R, 

got a fifty -year lease of this key fortress. 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



In the Fair East 



tan n u 

TUVA 



MANCHURIAN 
RAI L-R.O ADS 



¥ 



PORT 

ARTHUR 



\ r H?) /& 

In Asia, as in Europe, the Soviet Union is pursuing a 
policy of extending the area of its control by swallowing 
up countries and parts of countries along its borders. 
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Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



7. Tannu Tuva 

In October, 1944, the republic of Tannu 
Tuva was incorporated into the U.S.S.R. fa? 
as a special Autonomous Region. 



165,800 

SQ. KILOMETERS 





people 

etized. 




—and Manchurian Railways 

A treaty with China, August 14, 1945, gave the Soviets 
joint control of the South Manchurian and Chinese East- 
ern railways, and of Port Arthur, important naval base. 







Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939 



9. Japanese Possessions 



U.s.s. R. 



CHINA 




/ 

«• 



z 



& 



a * 



following Japan’s defeat in World War II, the Kurile 
Islands and the southern half of the island of Sakhalin 
were annexed and incorporated into the Soviet Union. The 
Red Army had occupied these territories after the Soviet 
Union’s six-day war against the Japanese, 
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Areas of Japan Annexed by the 
U.S.S.R. Following Japan’s Defeat: 



46,100 

SQ. KILOMETERS 



UTHERN 

lKHALIN 



These acquisitions, involving 
an area larger than Switzerland, 
substantially expanded Russia’s 
Pacific coastline and brought 
important strategic areas under 
Soviet control. 











433,000 people be- 
came subject to Soviet 
dictatorship. Many had to 
abandon homes. 




Xhe preceding pages reveal but one aspect of predatory 
Soviet policy: territorial expansion. But this does not complete 
the Communist record. 

The fact is that the U.S.S.R. has subjugated many more 
millions of people and many more square kilometers of terri- 
tory without changing a single boundary. Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, eastern Germany, China, Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, and the remaining parts of Poland, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia still lie outside the Russian borders. But no 
longer are they free and sovereign states. Soviet imperialism 
destroyed them from within and reduced them to the level of 
Russian colonies. 

In country after country, the same methods were used: 

demonstrate, agitate, infiltrate, intimidate, subvert, control. 

* 

Over and over again, against free men everywhere, the 
Kremlin and its armed agents wield the blunt instruments of 
imperialism; threat, riot, beating, bloodshed, murder. 

ALBANIA, like the other Balkan countries, was taken over 
by the “liberating” Red Army. The Soviet Union installed a 
puppet regime headed by a native quisling carefully schooled 
in Soviet methods. Today Albania's army is trained, supplied, 
and controlled by the Soviet Union. 

In BULGARIA the Communist-run Fatherland Front seized 
total power and suppressed all opposition. An unprecedented 
law has been passed which allows Soviet citizens to hold 
Bulgarian government offices on a par with native citizens. 

In the remaining part of CZECHOSLOVAKIA a “govern- 
ment of national unity” opened the way for Soviet-trained 
agents to occupy key cabinet posts. As soon as the Communists 




had an iron grip on police, communications, armed forces, and 
other important sources of power, they overturned the freely 
elected government. 

In HUNGARY, on Soviet orders, the clergy is subjected to 
steady persecution, and thousands of people are arbitrarily 
deported from their homes. As in the other satellites, Russian 
is a compulsory language in the schools. 

in what is left of POLAND, the army, under complete 
• Soviet control, is commanded by the Russian Marshal Nikolai 
A. Rokossovsky. Like the other satellites, Poland has no for- 
eign policy of its own. 

* 

RUMANIA’S rich oil resources are controlled by a joint 
corporation in which the U.S.S.R. owns over half the stock. 
Rumania is the seat of the international Communist propa- 
ganda organization, the Cominform. 

The so-called "Democratic” Republic in east GERMANY 
is closely supervised by the Soviet Control Commission. 

In CHINA, the U.S.S.R. dismantled the industries of Man- 
churia and, according to conservative estimates, removed at 
least $800,000,000 worth of property to the Soviet Union. 
China’s leaders are Soviet-trained. 

In OUTER MONGOLIA, in a 1945 "plebiscite,” the people 
"voted” 483,291 to 0 to become "independent.” This meant 
complete separation from China and direct subjugation to 
Soviet interests. 

In NORTH KOREA the Soviet Union established a puppet 
government and armed the North Korean army which (in 
June, 1950) attacked the Republic of Korea. 
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Here is the Soviet Record as of 1951: 



TERRITORIES 


AREA 


POPULATION 


ANNEXED 


(km 2 ) 


(before annexation) 


1. Rumanian Provinces 


50,200 


3,700,000 


2. Estonia 


47,400 


1,122,000 


3. Latvia 


65,800 


1,951,000 


4. Lithuania 


55,700 


2,957,000 


5. Northern East Prussia 


14,000 


1,187,000 


6. Eastern Czechoslovakia 


12,700 


731,000 


7. Eastern Poland 


181,000 


11,800,000 


8. Finnish Provinces 


45,600 


450,000 


9. TannuTuva 


165,800 


65,000 


10. Japanese Possessions 


46*100 


433,000 


TOTAL 


684,300 


.24,396,000 


SATELLITES CONTROLLED 




11. Albania 


28,700 


1,186,000 


12. Bulgaria 


110,900 


7,160,000 


13. Czechoslovakia* . 


127,700 


12,463,000 


14. Eastern Germany 


111,100 


18,807,000 


15. Hungary 


93,000 


9,224,000 


16. Poland* 


311,800 


24,500,000 


17. Rumania* 


237,200 


16,007,000 


18. China 


9,700,300 


450,000,000 


19. Outer Mongolia 


1,621,100 


2,000,000 


20. North Korea 


125,600 


9,100,000 


TOTAL 


12,467,400 


550,447,000 


TOTAL SOVIET- 


DOMINATED: 


13,151,700 


574,843,000 



’•'Parts not annexed 



SEE MAP INSIDE 

( Countries identified by numbers as listed above) 
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Soviet Territorial 
Expansion Since 1939 

■H Annexed 
I ■ I Controlled 




IN THE FREE WORLD 



IN THE FREE WOED 



While the Soviet Union has been swallowing country 
'after country by annexation arid subversion, the free world 
■has been working for political freedom. 

India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, the Philippines, 
Burma, and Israel have become independent and have 
entered the family of free nations. 

The new nations have established democratic institutions 
and elected representative governments, They have adopted 
domestic and foreign policies which are of their own 
choosing and making. 

Other peoples who are continuing to prepare for inde* 
pendence look for leadership to the seven new republics 
and to the countries which have worked to further the 
independence of the new nations and to foster the cause 
of freedom in the world, 

These are the newly independent countries: 



t 


AKEA 


POPULATION 




(W) 




India 


3,131,300 


347,300,000 


Pakistan 


874,200 


■ 73,300,000 


Indonesia 


1,511,200 


79,300,000 


Ceylon 


65,600 


7,300,000 


Philippines 


296,300 


19,200,000 


Burma 


677,900 


18,000,000 


Israel 


20,200 


1,000,000 


TOTAL 


6,576,700 


545,400,000 






Continued onkekpqe 



INDIA, after several stages of increased self-rule under the 
British, in 1947 became a republic with dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 

PAKISTAN, originally a part of the British-controlled 
Indian Empire, also became a self-governing dominion in 
1947 and is now the world's largest Moslem state, 

INDONESIA acquired full sovereignty from the Nether- 
lands in 1949. 

CEYLON, the youngest dominion in the British Common- 
, wealth of Nations, became self-governing in 1948, 

In fulfillment of its promise, the United States granted 
independence to the PHILIPPINES in 1946, 

The Union of BURMA, formerly a Crown Colony of Great 
Britain, became a fully independent republic in 1948. 

ISRAEL again became a Jewish homeland when the British- 
held League of Nations mandate expired in 1948. 

THE FREE WOED GRANTED 

INDEPENDENCE TO; 

6.576.700 KM 2 and 545,400,000 PEOPLE 

THE SOVIET UNION SUBJUGATED: 

13.151.700 KM 2 aid 574,843,000 PEOPLE 

* ( 

WHO IS THE IMPERIALIST? 
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__Pageant 

— — OCTOBER 1951 



This material has been copyright cleared for republication 
in all countries except the* United States and Canada. All 
reprints must give credit to the author and the publication. 





YOUR RIGHTS AS A HUMAN BEING 



“We believe that all men are created equal and that they 
have the' right to equal justice under the law. 

We .believe that all men have the right to freedom of 
thought and expression and the right to * worship as they 
please. 

We believe that all men are entitled to equal opportunities 
for jobs, for homes, for good health and for education. 

We believe that all men should have a voice in their gov- 
ernment and that Government should protect, not usurp, the 
rights of the people. 

These are the basic civil rights which are the source and 
support of our democracy.” (Presid eat Truman, Sept. 28, 1948 ) 



YOUR HOME AND PROPERTY 



“In the mid^ 1 '* west, most of our farm lands are owned by 
the families who operate them. But if a group of farmers 
wanted to pool their resources and run a collective farm, 
there is no law against it. They could go right ahead. . . . 
The point I want to make is that the farmers of the prairies 
have made their own free choice and the economic and social 
system that resulted was the system of family farms, along 
with cooperatives.” 

(Mrs. Edith Sampson , TS Representative to the UX Gen. As- 
sembly, Oct. 1, 1950 ) 



THE EDUCATION OF YOUR KIDS 



“The education of the masses in all the nations is the only 
sure basis for the general well-being of all peoples and our 
only hope for permanent peace,” 

(Earl J . McGrath, US Commissioner of Education t Oct . 26, 1950) 



GOD AND YOUR CHURCH 



“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 

(Amendment 7 , l r S Constitution) 

“There must be absolute religious liberty, for tyranny and 
intolerance are as abhorrent in matters intellectual and spir- 
itual, as in matters political and material.” 

f Theodore Roosevelt ) 
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“Only in the collective can the individual find the means 
giving him the opportunity to develop his inclinations in all 
directions; in consequence, personal freedom is- possible only 
in the collective.” (Karl Marx, “German Ideology ”) 

“Civil rights are protected by law, except where they are 
exercised contrary to their social economic purpose. . . 

(Art. 1, Civil Code, RSFSR) 



“The land, its natural deposits, waters, forests, mills, fac- 
tories . . . and the bulk of the dwelling houses m the cities 
and industrial localities are state property, that is, belong to 
the whole people.” (Art. 6 , Constitution of the USSR) 

“Reinforcing by legislation the abrogation of private prop- 
erty in land, declaring the entire stock of land . . . to be 
national property to belong to the people as a whole [is] the 
basis of the socialist social order, the most important guar- 
antee of the rights and freedoms granted to the toilers by 
the socialist revolution.” 

(Vishinsky, “ The Law of the Soviet State”) 



“. . . The school must become a weapon of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” (Lenin, “Works") 

“Education is a weapon whose effect depends on who holds 
it in his hands, and at whom it is aimed.'*’ (Stalin) 




“The Party cannot be neutral toward religion, and it does 
conduct anti-religious propaganda against all and every re- 
ligious prejudice because it stands for science, while religious 
prejudices run counter to science.” (Stalin in “Leninism”) 



CONTINUED 
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YOUR 1A1> 

“Ndthing shall . . . require an individual employee to ] 

render labor or service without his -consent, nor ... to make j 

the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal j 

act; nor • to compel the performance by an individual I 

employee of . . . labor without his consent.” m 

(US Code, Labor Management Relations) ^ 

“Employees shall have the right . to self-organization, to 4 

form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage 1 

in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 1 

bargaining.” (Ameftdjnent, National Labor Relations Act ) 



YOUR COUNTRY AT PEACE OR AT W AR== 

“We have no aggressive purpose. We will not use our 
strength for aggression. We are a tolerant and restrained 
people, deeply aware of our moral responsibilities and deeply 
aware of the horrors of war. . . . We will continue to take 
every honorable step we can to 'avoid general war.” 

(President Truman , Dec. 1 5, 1950) 

“Our essential purpose is, as it has always been in our 
history, to preserve our free institutions so that freedom and 
justice may survive and continue to flourish. We -wish to do 
this peacefully, because peace is the climate in which our free 
institutions flourish best. But we have shown in our history 
that we hold these values so dear that if we must, we will 
fight for them.” (Sec. of Stale Dean Acheson, Nov. 29, 1950) 



YOUR DAILY ucwcpupcp 

“There are more than 1,700 daily newspapers in the United 
States and almost 10,000 weeklies. . . . Bach of these papers 
is free to report world news and to comment on this news 
as it likes. Out of this total of 140 million citizens, 1,700 
daily newspapers, and 10,000 weeklies, there are bound to 
be some extremists. There are two ways in which these ex- 
tremists can be handled. One way is to put them in jail; the 
other is to argue with them in the open and bring them under 
the weight of wiser opinion. We prefer the latter.” 

(Airs. F. D. Roosevelt, Oct. 24, 1947) 

“Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of the 
press. . . (Amendment I, US Constitution ) 
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VOTING AND POLITICAL PARTIES.. 

“All citizens of the United States who are otherwise quali- 
fied by law to vote at any election by the people in any State, 
Territory, district, county, city, township, parish, school dis- j 
trict, municipality or other territorial subdivision, shall be 
entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections.” (US. Code) 



“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any other ~ 
state on account of *race, color, or previous condition^ of 
servitude. . . (Amendment 15, Constitution) 



YOUR RADIO AND TV. 



“Freedom of speech on the radio must be broad enough to 
provide full and equal opportunity for the presentation to 
the public of all sides of public issues. Indeed, as one licensed 
to operate iri a public domain,. the licensee has assumed the 
obligation of presenting all sides of important public ques- 
tions, fairly, objectively, and without bias. The public inter- 
est — not the private — is paramount. . . 

(Order of the Federal Communications Commission* Jan-16, 1911) 



THE MOVIES 



. . many motion pictures . . . are produced very frankly 
to entertain and do no more than entertain; to make people 
happy; to bring them a pleasant hour or two of complete 
relaxation — a vital necessity in a complex, wearying, worri- 
some world. If the motion picture served no other end but 
that, it would still rank, in my opinion, among the enriching 
forces of life.” (Eric Johnston, Nov. 1947) 



YOUR FAVORITE 

- . * * 
“Music has been a great help in maintaining . . . civiliza- 
tion, and music is international ... as nations sing and play 
each other’s music, so they gradually, grow to understand 
each other better; hence they will, little by little, ease some 
international stresses. When you have sung in a quartet or 
choir with a man, you are less likely to try to get the better 
of him outside the concert hall. . . 

(President Truman. Oct. 1946) 

YOUR FAVORITE BOOKS 

“Freedom of expression, is unique among the liberties . . . 
for it protects and promotes the other freedoms that create a 
• free society of happy men. ... 

(William Benton, Assistant Secretary of Stale, March 25, 1948) 




“Several parties and, accordingly, freedom for parties as 
well, can exist only in a society where there are antagonistic 
classes with hostile and irreconcilable interests. ... In the 
\ USSR, however, there are no longer such classes.. ... In 

* the USSR there is ground -for one party only — the Communist 

Party; and in the USSR only one party can exist — the Com- 
L munist Party.” 

r (Statin, Report on the Draft Constitution of the USSR, 1936 .] 



“Possessing an audience of millions and penetrating to the 
most far-flung and ‘deaf* comers of our immense country, 
the Soviet radio must carry to the widest masses the teachings 
of Mark-Lenin-Stalin. . . ("USSR Speaking No. 2, 1935) 

“In order ... to become a genuine loudspeaker, for the 
Party addressing the millions of workers, political information 
[on the radio] must be outstanding in its loyalty to the Party’s 
interests and activity. We reject all indifferent, ‘objective’ 
information.” ("USSR Speaking" No. 2, 1935) 



“[The film isj a great and invaluable force . . . aiding the 
working Class and its Party to educate the toilers in the spirit 
of socialism, to organize the masses . . . and to raise their 
cultural and. political battle-fitness.” 

(Stalin in "Lenin, Sialin,.and the Parly on the Film") 




“The characteristics of this > music [V. Muradelli’s *The 
Great Friendship*] are the negation of the basic principles of 
classic music; the cult of atonality, the dissonance and discord 
supposedly expressive of ‘progress’ and ‘novelty’ . . . interest 
is confused, ncuropathological combinations . . . turn music 
into cacophony, into a chaotic conglomeration of sounds. . . f 
(General meeting of Moscow composers iu Feb. 1918) 



“We do not intend to abandon the war theme. We must 
write of war, so that the generation of young people that 
comes after us can love arms and be ready for struggle and 
victories.” ("Moscow Literary Gazette," 1946) 
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TJhe Phantom, 
&4 meric an ^Neg,ro 



&if tfeotje -S 7 . ^chu-yle* 

Associate editor of the Pittsburgh Courier 
a Negro newspaper of national circulation . 



THE HEADER’S DIGEST 
July 1951 







This material has been copyright cleared for republication 
in all countries except the United States and Canada. All 
reprints must give credit to the author and the publication.. 
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Readers Digest , 

The “ downtrodden Negro ” of Party Line fame 
is better off than the Russian citizen 
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W HEREVER OUr 

citizens travel 



V Y citizens travel Condet 

abroad, they are Tfe j 

quizzed about the 
“oppressed and per- George ; 

sec u ted” American 
Negroes. “How can you tell others 
about democracy when you terrorize 
and lynch Negroes? Why do you 
deny them their civil rights?” 



Condensed from 
The Freeman 



George S. Schuyler 



ished as the mes- 
d from tizos I had seen in 

eman Montevideo. 

Who is responsi- 
Schuyler ble for this false 

picture of the Ameri- 
can Negro? The Communists, of 
course, have done their part in 
spreading a fantastically biased pic- 
ture of American race* relations. 



“How does it feel,” a Norwegian . There has been no effective Ameri- 



asked me last December in an Oslo 
hotel, “to be able to stay in a nice 
place like this and eat in such a fine 
dining room?” He would not believe 
that I had been a guest in fine hotels 
in the United States. 

A Uruguayan cabinet officer dis- 



can counterpropaganda. Indeed, 
Americans themselves have helped 
to publicize misinformation. The 
books that literate foreigners have 
read — Kingsblood Royal, Freedom 
Road, Strange Fruit , Native Son — 
all stress hatred between whites 



coursed dolefully on the tragedy of and blacks. The news services send 



the “poor Negroes” of North Amer- 
ica until I observed that they owned 
several times more automobiles than 
the total number of cars his country 
boasted, and that in no city in our 
South were the Negroes as impover- 

George S. Schuyler is associate editor of 
the Pittsburgh Courier , a Negro newspaper of 
national circulation. 



abroad mostly the sensational and 
discreditable items, salted with oc- 
casional mention of Marian Ander- 
son, Jackie Robinson or Ralph 
Bunche. On the screen, foreigners 
see Home of the Brave, Pinky and No 
Way Out. Small wonder that they 
believe in this phantom Negro! 

Paradoxically, the average white 
American is as misinformed as the 



The Freeman {.April 33, /), copyright 1931 by The Freeman Magazine, Inc,, 
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average- European, for he has been 



exposed to the same propaganda in 
books, magazines, newspapers and 
movies. 

Actually, the progressive im- 
provement of race relations and 
the economic rise of the Negro in 
the United States is a flattering 
example of democracy in action. 
The most ‘'exploited” Negroes in 
Mississippi are better off than the 
citizens -of Russia or her satellites. 

In 1865 about 95 percent of 
American Negroes were illiterate. 
Today there is little illiteracy among 
them. The educational systems that 
have eliminated their illiteracy were 
voted and maintained by white- 
controlled counties and states. By 
1900 there were a million and a 
half colored pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools. Today the enroll- 
ment exceeds two and a quarter 
million. In 1900 there were 92 public 
high schools for Negroes in the 
South. Today there are 2500. Some 

10.000 Negroes are graduated from 
college each year, and there arc 

70.000 students in attendance — 
proportionately more than the total 
number of college students in Great 
Britain. This climb from chattel 
slavery is not accomplished in an 
atmosphere of persecution. 

In 1900 it was pr.ophesied that 
disease would exterminate the Amer- 
ican Negroes. Today their life ex- 
pectancy is 60 years, only .eight 
years less than that of American 
whites. 

In 1900 Negroes owned 17 per- 
cent of the nonfarm homes in which 



July 

they dwelt. By 1947 they owned 34 
percent. Altogether American Ne- 
groes now own over one million 
homes. There are 184,000 Negro 
farm owners, with farms averaging 
70 acres. And in the past few years 
Negroes have themselves financed 
and erected 25,000 new housing 
units — quite an achievement for a 
“terrorized” populace. 

A standard Soviet charge is that 
American capitalists grind down the 
Negro. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
expended more than $22,000,000 
largely for Negro education and 
helped erect 5000 schools in the 
South. The General Education 
Board, set up by John D. Rockefel- 
ler in 1902, has expended 20 percent 
of its money to advance the educa- 
tion of Negroes, and recently John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., gave $5,000,000 to 
aid privately owned Negro colleges. 

For the past 50 years the economic 
gulf between Negroes and Whites 
has been narrowing. Negroes own 
14 banks, 200 credit unions, 60,000 
retail businesses, 26 savings and loan 
associations, and 25 large insurance 
companies with assets of more than 
$100,000,000, with a billion dollars’ 
worth of insurance in force in 27 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Negroes own and publish 150 
newspapers and several major maga- 
zines with a combined circulation of 
three million. Not a single one has 
been suppressed, South or North, al- 
though they are unsparing in their 
criticism of racial proscription. 

More than 1,250,000 U. S. Ne- 
groes are members of labor unions 



lost 
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and many predominantly white 
unions have Negro officers, even in 
the South. 

Segregation in the armed services 
has been rapidly broken'down since 
1944. Today training schools for all 
services are fully integrated racially, 
and there are some 3000 Negro 
commissioned officers. 

The process of integrating the 
Negro into the national social 
structure has been faster in some 
states than in others, and the record 
of the inhumanities attending the 



process has been deplorable in many 
areas; but in spite of all this there 
has been amazing and unprecedented 
adjustment within the memory of 
living men. 

Here, then, is the real Negro in 
American society, not the phantom 
Negro of the anti-American propa- 
gandists, native and foreign. Ad- 
mittedly we still have a long way to 
go, but instead of being apologetic 
about this record, Americans should 
be proud that their free system has 
been capable of such elasticity. 







STANDARD form NO. 64 



DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DEC LAS S I F I CAT I ON GUIDE 
DATE 12-14-2011 



Office IS/Lewc^nduM • united s?I|es GovEnA-MENSt - 

JJ I Mr. O - : - - 



Mr. Tolcoa. 
Mr. Jr/' d — 



Mr. PHw — 



FR-ONT^v 



SUBJECT 




Director, FBI (1CC-3-99) 



-G, New York 



CPTJ3A-T0PLF7 
IS-G * 



DATE: 2/25 /bh I Sr. Si 



Rebulet h/7/53, requesting the Field to advise the Bureau by I 
the first of each month the names of the subjects being considered fd 
interview under the Toplev Program. 

I . The names of - Toplev subjects being investigated prepfca&oiy 
to requesting Bureau authority to interview are as follows:* 



Mr. ix. .-y- - 
Mr. MuHis ■ 

« r. IV .t: 
r. Vk. wr; 

Tclo. = — 

Mr, Heilman 
Miss Gst:;V - 




il* Tne names of subjects on vrhotn aithority ms been received 
from the Bureau, but have not yet been contacted by this office are as 
follows : 




emr® - 69 1 



a. r ** / 

a 






6JW 



/Vv. 

\ ■* 



YEGIS TIRED HAIL 



EWB:AM 











Letter to Director 
I!Y 100-3-99 



be 

b7C 

b7D 



III. Tfte names of subjects whom this office contemplates 
considering for interview in the future are as follows: 




* 

* £ 

v * 




Tbis office is of the opinion that an additional 200 CP people, 
those in functionary positions or those in underground operations of 
the GP can be considered for interview under the Toplev Program in this 
office. Because of the need of additional informant coverage in this 
area, agents assigned to this Program are enthusia3ticly engaged m 
carrying out the Toplev assignment. During the month of February, 
several CP members, who were interviewed directly by the agents on the 
Toplev Program, took time out to engage in a brief conversation, which 






- 2 - 





Letter to Director 
NT 1QQ-3-99 

snould be considered contrary to CP instructions, which are that all 
CP members must shun engaging in conversation with FBI agents, or when 
approached, remain silent and immediately walk away from the interviewing 
agents. Every effort will be made to develop additional Toplev 
informants if at all possible. 
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Office 



PROM 



s MR. A. H. BELMONT 



1 MR. F. J. BAUMGARI®^^^ 



• UNITED S^^CES GOVERNMENT 






DATE: I.Jarch J.6 , 

. 195^ 



y | COMMUNIST PARTY, USA; VTOPLE^ 

(subject: XITERNAL SECURITY - C (lt55^3-99) 



CG 5824-S (61-7665) 



jClassiM by Jlt&L 
CecWssmLon:, Jfo 

“ 87* /rv 



jpg 



Tolson 

Ladd 

Nichols. 

Belmont 

Clegg 

Glavin. 

Harbo_ 

Rosen 

Tracy 

Gearty 

Mohr 

Winterrowd — 
Tele. Room — 

Holloman 

Si zoo 

Miss Gandy — 



/ u / re? / ^ v 

LENA SCHERER, was. j SECURITY MATTER - C (100-107137) 

Security Informant CG 582 1 +-S, who was developed under the 
Toplev Program, maintains close touch with high-ranking Communists in 
New York City, among whom are Marcel and Lena Scherer. The informant, (Shy 
who corresponds from Chicago with the Scherers and maintains personal ^ 
contact with them during his visits to New York, obtains considerable 
current information from the Scherers which is unavailable from any other 
source. Lena Scherer, in particular, keeps our informant advised of 
all information which comes to her attention, as well as furnishing 
national and New York State inter-Party documents. In the latest * | 

progress letter on CG 5824-S, dated March 8, 19 5+> Chicago \ f 

stated that informant had recently received three letters from \ ~ 

the Scherers, one of which referred to a Thesis of Criticism^f . 

the Communist Party national leadership and its policies. ^ 

Due to our informant's close association with the Scherers , *9 
through liaison a memorandum dated June 22, 1953> was furnished to ■> 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), requesting that ■-*> _ 
this Bureau be advised prior to INS's taking any positive steps of a ^ x 
prosecutive nature regarding Lena Scherer as such steps would jeopardize ‘ 
an important investigation being conducted. Lena Scherer was born in f J. 
Poland, entered the United States in 1912, and was naturalized in ^ ~ 
1928. She has been very prominent in Communist Party affairs and is ' J ^ 
on the Attorney General's Denaturalization and Deportation Program. 

The attached memorandum dated March 9> 195^? was received from INS ■**/ a 
requesting to be advised whether we have any objection to a contac&p 9 
by INS at this time with Lena Scherer (Chernenko) as a possible I\ K 

witness in the ease against William Schneiderman. In view of \) £ 

Lena Scherer's known Communist sympathies, it is doubtful whether she o 
would cooperate with INS, but, nevertheless, it is believed her 0 

association with CG 5824-S is so important to the Bureau's operations 9 
it is -felt we should make known to INS the fact that we are still 9 
interested in Scherer and the contemplated contact may jeopardize 
an important investigation, qy) ^ * — s/jr 

ACTION 

•For approval there is attached an appropriate, t,/lat.ter to INS 
in line with the above. n^/fl ' ^y" ' ’ 

DBCLAifSW- I ^ n v j \ 

Attachment onjofefe JclSpiS/ >’\1 , ! ■/' 

jddjdme — 1 ‘ 17 ; Mi, LtaN ^ 
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i recordoms 



,A. 

director, v*ii 
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J lu^JLii 





CLASSIFIED Alto 

. n .»i.i"*ir 11 '■ . ** 



_ r- * 

B/ i £i* 



r- 

' if -■ ' 



i ■•.- . 
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iJ * L* A *3 ^ ^ > A t St v* M *««*■*■* ** ** ^^'j***' 

, ~ sure transmitted herewith copies of two wtflets eatijae;] ’VrooX 

^ ^ a i ' asting *'*“*” for use *» connection with the captioned 

programs of the bureau. 

. f , <t r ]' a ViU aot * &** tIie **a«et M if -* a casting * *ace” is design*.;, to a**?#* 
v. ^svi' ** ****** *”* •? l;a "" L -ommuaist literature. t'^r your htforhiatlon,thlc teakLt 

, w#tr , -‘ rl fc*'^Hy pi*par*u oy the United states information /ganey (y j: ) h% 
\ J *f*> ^ rw * ^ th£i i^53 Italian election*. - bulk fehipment was tU • 

•'•»« ! *o* wartiso anonymously to the headquarters of the ccrniniaritfct artv in. ± *-.• 





‘ Ya.H » dv> * f°ptfcji^piatea taut any such procedure caul a os applied !•* to: 
u* -v < tat .., it is bsni£ cuIi-,1^ to your atteutiou a* sui illustration of aa 

m^moas am) affective method af placing tnu type of material la the haact a 
t uaists. 



*^’*****“-*4.* oi tU* ;‘ateriyi. should os brought to t:'9 attuhtt? 
aU agiatE: ti your w-ha arc rlgn:l to laivrrul ^curilv add r j/.i . 
to. obligations. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 




TO MR, A, H, BELmNjCfy 



^ * MR, ¥, P. KEAYl 



subject: I COMMUN IST PARTY, USA \ TT \ / 

} TOPLEM F Tbd-5-§9 ) * 

/^ SECURITY INFORMANT PROGRAM (66-2543-3) 



Tolson 

Ladd 

DATE: March 12, 1954 Nichols 

* Belmont 

, Clegg 

tt' Glavin 

1= 

J Mohr 

( / Wineerrowd — 

^ Tele. Room — 

^Holloman 

Sizoo 

Miss Gandy — 



The Central Research Unit recently reviewed all the material 
issued by the United States Information Agency (USIA) to determine if 
a ny of these ^publications could be used by the Bureau in connection 



are attach-ed'i 



, Am&f 

inds^For 



Extra copies of these leaflets were not available from USIA 
so copies were reproduced by the Bureau l s Mechanical Section for 
dissemination to the field in quantities recommended by the Internal 
Security Section, 

•k 

A letter transmitting these pamphlets in quantities recommended 
by the Internal Security Section to the offices in which the captioned 
programs are in effect is attdched, 

RECOmENDATION: 

It is recommended that the attached letter be approved and 
that it be returned to the Central Research unit s where it will be 
dated and arrangements completed for forwarding this material to the 
field . ,.„ 1M 

JTO t m W /V ' A/FOR'fApfi^'/ 

Attachments 

1 - Itr. J. D. Donahue, Bn, 1S4S ^qq.^tj "" V 
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This order, doled 18 
June 1950 ond trans- 
lated in Russian for So* 
vlet observers, directs 
North Korean 4th Divi* 
sion reconnaissance "as 
the attack begins/' 
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WHO IS THE AGGRESSOR? 



PROOF OF GUILT 



The dawn that streaked Korean, skies on June 25, 1950, was host to a 
disheartening sight. The chili air was filled with the nimble of North 
Korean tanks, the bark of North Korean guns, as soldiers of North 
Korea poured south over the 38th Parallel. The world was shocked to 
read the news of war. They hoped that the great war that had ended 5 
years before had permanently crushed the forces of tyranny. On that 
June 25th free people asked themselves: Has tyranny risen again? Who 
is the aggressor? 

Both the Soviet Union and its satellite, North Korea, glibly placed the 
blame of aggression on the Republic of Korea to the south. Twice the 
United Nations Commission on Korea refuted these claims after thor- 
ough investigation. Only two days be/ore the attack, the Commission 
completed a tour of the area immediately south of the 38th Parallel 
and found that “the South Korean army is organized entirely for de- 
fense, and is in no condition to carry out an attack." In September* 
1950, the United Nations Commission on Korea stated bluntly that the 
North Korean regime was guilty of “an act of aggression, Initiated 
without warning and without provocation, in execution of a carefully 
prepared plan.” 

Today, after one year of fighting, conclusive evidence of this “care- 
fully prepared plan” is in the hands of the United Nations, Here, for 
all the world to see, is positive proof that the North Korean army, with 
the full knowledge of the Soviet Union, carried out a full-scale invasion 
on the peaceful Republic of Korea. North Korea was the aggressor. 

On October 4, 1950, after Seoul was recaptured by the United Nations 
forces, intelligence officers carried out a routine search for enemy docu- 
ments. In a Seoul building once occupied by Soviet observers attached 
to the North Korean army, UN troops found a group of North Korean 
documents translated into the Russian language. Among them was an 
order from the General Staff of the North Korean Army to the Chief of 
Staff of the North Korean 4th Division. The order contained detailed 
instructions for reconnaissance of the “enemy” before and during the 
attack. The document was dated June 18, 1950, a week before the out- 
break of the war! 

The document substantiated a North Korean operational order found 
July 20, 1950, by a United Nations infantryman on the body of a North 
Korean officer who had fallen near Taejoa This document was the 
usual type of operational order issued prior to a large-scale operation. 
It contained instructions for the units of the North Korean 4th Infantry 
Division. 

After these two incriminating papers had lost their usefulness from 
a military intelligence standpoint, they were submitted by Lt. General 
Matthew Ridgway, Commander of the United Nations forces in Korea, 
to Ambassador Warren Austin, United States representative to the 
United Nations Security Council. Mr. Austin delivered the documents to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 

The evidence placed responsibility for the war on North Korear-a 
puppet in the Communist plot to conquer Asia. Today the world knows 
who is the aggressor. The documents discovered op the battlefield are 
tangible proof of guilt. 



The first North Korean document, entitled Reconnaissance Order No. 
1, was dated June 18, 1950, a week before the North Korean invasion. 
It was in the Russian language for the benefit of Soviet Red Army 
observers and used Japanese place names, keyed to Soviet military maps. 
The order contained instructions to the 4th Division Of the North Korean 
army (called 'Korean People’s Army”) for determining the Republic of 
Korea’s defense positions as the North Korean army advanced to attack: 

‘When the division is set up in an attack position ... it is necessary 
to: 

“Determine accurately the arrangement of the trenches ... the de- 
fense firearms supply and the system of firing. 

“Determine the location of the main body of the enemy personnel . . ." 

After the attack had begun, the North Korean 4th Division was further 
ordered: 

"With the advance toward the approaches to SEOUL by all means 
secure the collection of information about enemy forces concentrated 
in the city and steps intended for the city defense. 

“Not more than a third of the personnel of the reconnaissance sub- 
divisions are to be placed along the attack fine at observation points, 
and two-thirds must be readied to accomplish the reconnaissance in the 
heart of the enemy’s defenses. 

“Each regiment must have one group of three to five men who would 
collect captured documents on the battlefield.” 

The second document, Operations Order No. 1, issued by Operations 
Section, 4th Infantry Division was signed by Lee Kwon Mu, Commander 
of the North Korean 4th Division and Ho Bong Hak, Chief of Staff. 
Marked TOP SECRET and dated “1400 hours 22 June, 1950,” three days 
before the start of hostilities, the document contained details of the 
military offensive. 

“1. The 1st Infantry Regiment of the enemy’s 7th Infantry Division 
is standing on the defensive against our attack. 

“2. The most important objective of our Division in the frontal at- 
tack is to penetrate the enemy’s defensive line on the KWAN-DONG- 
AJANG-DONG fine, and after taking MAJI-RI, hill 535.6, PYongmaul, 
and NAEHOEAM, advanced UIJONGBU-SEOUL area... 

“3. On our right wing the; 1st Infantry Division will stand to the at- 
tack... • 

“4. The main attack will be directed toward the wide road on the left 
flank... 

“5. The 18th Infantry Regiment, together with one battalion of ar- 
tillery, one .45mm gun company, one self-propelled artillery battalion, 
one engineer company, one tank company, and two anti-tank sections 
will break through the enemy’s defensive line . . .” 

The plan called for completion of the remaining attack preparations 
by June 23 at the latest. 

■THE ATTACK TOOK PLACE ON JUNE 25. 

THE AGGRESSOR, BEYOND ALL DOUBT, IS NORTH KOREA. 







25 YEARS OF SOVIET EFFORTS TOWARD LASTING PEACE 



Year Pledge 



Turkish-Soviet Non-aggression 
IMS Pact 



The U.S.S.R. denounced thft Pact in 1945. 



Afghan-Soviet Non-aggression I In 1940 the U.S.S.R. forced Afghanistan to cede frontier ^ 



territories. 



Lithuanian-Soviet Non-aggres- I The U.S.S.R. annexed Lithuania in 1940, 



Iranian-Soviet Neutrality Pact 



The U.S.S.R, signed the Kellogg- 

™ Briand Pact repudiating war « 

a means of settling international 
disputes 

1929 rMoun ced 

war, signing a protocol to that 

effect with Estonia, Latvia, Po- 
land, and Rumania 

1932 Finnish-Soviet Non-aggression 
Pact 

1932 Estonian-Soviet Non-aggression 
Pact 

1932 Latvian-Soviet Non-aggression 
Pact 

)932 Polish-Soviet Non-aggression 
Pact 

1933 The U.S.S.R. signed a Conven- 
tion repudiating aggression with 
Finland, Yugoslavia, and Turkey 

1935 Franco-Czech-Soviet Alliance 



1936 Alliance between the U.S.S.R. 
and Outer Mongolia 

1936 The U.S.S.R. became a member 
of the Committee for Non-Inter- 
vention in the Spanish Civil War 



The U.S.S.R. refused to withdraw her troops from Iran 
after World War II, 

In 1929 the U.S.S.R. invaded Manchuria in order to re- 
gain possession of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 



The U.S.S.R. attacked Eastern Poland in 1939, and in 
1940 seized Estonia and Latvia, 



The U.S.S.R, invaded Finland in 1939. 

The U.S.S.R. annexed Estonia in 1940, 

The U.S.S.R. annexed Latvia in 1940, 

The U.S,,S.R, seized Eastern Poland in 1939, 

The U.S.S.R. invaded Finland in 1939, broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Yugoslavia in 1941, and de? 
nounced her Non-aggression Pact with Turkey in 1945, 

The U.S.S.R. would not aid Czechoslovakia against Hitler 
in 1939, 

The Soviets used this Alliance as a means to infiltrate 
Outer Mongolia. By 1945, Outer Mongolia had com- 
pletely lost its autonomy, 

In the same year the U.S.S.R. sent weapons and war 
matiriel to the Spanish Communists, 



Chinese-Soviet Non-aggression 
1937 Pact 

ima Estonian-Soviet Alliance 

1939 

1939 Latvian-Soviet Alliance 
Ujj Lithuanian-Soviet Alliance 

1941 Yugoslav-Soviet Non-aggression 
Pact 

1942 Anglo-Soviet Alliance 



1942 Alliance between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Polish Government in 
London 

1942 Anglo-lranian-Soviet Alliance 



1943 The U.S.S.R. announced the dis- 
solution of the Comintern 

1943 Czech-Soviet Alliance 



1944 Franco-Soviet Alliance 



1945 Chinese-Soviet Alliance 

1945 Yugoslav-Soviet Alliance 

1945 Polish-Soviet Alliance 

1943 Finnish-Soviet Alliance 

1946* |he U.S.S.R. repeatedly pro- 

1950 claimed her peaceful intentions 
in the U.N., through such 
spokesmen as Vishinsky, Gromy- 
ko, and Malik 



In 1945 the Soviets plundered the industries of Man- 
churia. 

The U.S.S.R. annexed Estonia in 1940, 

The U.S.S.R. annexed Latvia in 1940, 

The U.S.S.R. annexed Lithuania in 1940. 

The U.S.S.R, broke off diplomatic relations with Yugo- 
slavia one month after signing the Path 

The Alliance is still in effect, formally, But the U.S.S.R. 
has violated it repeatedly with such acts as the block- 
ade of Berlin in 1948-49. 

The U.S.S.R. broke the Alliance in 1943 by supporting 
the puppet Lublin Government 

The U.S.S.R, violated this Alliance by refusing to with- 
draw Soviet troops from Iran after World War II, 

In 1947 the U.S.S.R. promoted the establishment of the 
Cominform. 

In 1948 a coup d'ltat supported by the Soviet Union 
reduced Czechoslovakia to a puppet of the U.S.S.R, 

Although this Alliance is still in force officially, the 
U.S.S.R, has violated the spirit of the pact by support- 
ing subversive organizations which seek to overthrow 
the French Government by violence, 

At the same time they mode this Alliance with the 
National Government of China, the Soviets were arm- 
ing the Chinese Communists. 

The U.S.S.R. denounced this Alliance in 1949, 

In 1947 the Communists seized power in Poland, trans- 
forming that country into a Soviet puppet. 

Bitter attacks against Finland appear periodically in the 
Soviet press, 

The U.S.S.R. blockaded the Western sections of Berlin 
and supported, even through diplomatic channels, ag- 
gression by Greek, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and North 
Korean Communists, 



Tfie Soviet Union has violated or denounced 10 non-aggression or neutrality pacts in 16 years, The Soviet Union 
has violated U military alliances in 13 years. When the Soviet Union talks about peace, remember these facts! 
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.'; : :V 3/17/54 

Attm Aeet* ^Director H* BEXMO^S 




'•■;• vrZ V"/- ; - fZ'- 

; inasmuch ’afl- the agent to whom 'itj&e case 1© assigned has • 
beenworklngfull time; oh. the hlfiRO caee 9 it has v 'hat' been possible . • 
to coB^iete th© ihterviewo It is believed, howeVetv ••$a£t.,.tb©.. inter- 
view can be eompletedi arid th© Bui’eau./adyieed* by 4/17/54 • 
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Director, FBI {100-3-99) 

AOTII: Asst. Dir. A, H. B LMQNT 



SAC, Hew York" 



CP USA - 'T 0 Pl£V i 

IS - C v -—~ ' 
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SM - 0 

ISA OF 1950 



3/9/54 



11 



, and 

]of New York 



County CP, has been selected as an individual to interview under 
the Toplev Program. 



Personal Background 

T he subject was bornf 



t 



the son of 
reporte d born in 
to be a 



by occupation, 



]who were both 



Subjects father was known 



Education 



tion reflect that the subject included in a prorram of 1 S 


rz 








b7D 


courses in fehe| 


1 




Marital Status 






0 

1 l 
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"" L WAR to 






In 
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; / 
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V - Bufilfii 
1 -I 



I f , =#■ 

s&'mar i i 1954 
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Letter to dir ector. FBI b7D 



Hie records of the New York Store Supreme Court. 



New York Ccmntv * New York, indicate that on 



Y 

Mrs . T r 

was granted an interlocutory iecree, tbs .judgmen t to be 
final In three months, annulling her marriage to I 1 

J She grounds on which annullment was decreed 



a 



were "fraud, deceit, and misrepresenta tion”, in that 
defendant at the time of the marriage, [ 



did agree to cohabit for the purpose of having children 
and subsequent to the marriage defendant refused to permit 
the plaintiff to have children* It is noted that the 
action viaa not defended. 



Ac cording to the re cords of the 
lections one [ 



wife . regist ered from[ 



doArd of 
1 who may be subject [s presen t 



*ew York, which was subject’s residence rrom 
iVhl to the present time. 



. A check of the marriage records of the I ~ 

| | failed to disclose 

a record of a subsequent marriage for the subject. 



Employment 



From 



enrolo 



3 d by the | 

New York, as an 1 



Uublect was 



From T 

employed bvl 



1 su bject was 
as a 



From[ 



been employed by~f 



1 to the present time the subject has 



b7D 



b7D 



It is net ed, that the [ 



been designated by the| 

however, it is reported that subject In Ms position would 
have no access to classified material inasmuch as the work 



2 








of his unit wag being devoted entirely to normal 



residing at ^ 

Sew York, with his wife who is believed to be 

Hllitar.r Service 



was inducted into the United t' 



as an 



sissies, 
L on 



.as] I United states Army* | \ on 

Und reported for duty on the same date et 

|* He a y rygntud fc^o months and slae 

days terminal leave ef fective! 

from the headquarte rs* I I 

I I Fort utt, aom Jersey, to revere to — 

inactive s tatus and accept appointment in the Officers i.e nerve 
Corjs, 

• he svi.jeot corvcd one year, l 1:: months md five 
days in foreign service in the C hlua-Burma-Xndie theater* 

The /rmv records also reflect that subj ect was appointed 
i n the Officer Reserve Corps on I 

Me was ordered tc rsnorfc for ac tive duty cn\ 

| Fort Fi x, uey vw. _&v« 

Subject vet relieved iron Activ> latj on I 

Fort Disc* a.ow Jersey, and was gi von a six months deferment 

by reason of seasonal occupation, 

He was transferred to the Inactive Reserve on 

I under r uthorltv of the Air Force Board 
of appeals a-»tccf I ... I a - ld was discharged from 

his Oommiss Lon as] | United States Air ' o rco. onl I 

I Mis mixi cery occuaation was s hown as I 



Status of Mea 1th. 

The subject *e file at the United state s Veterans 
/dminlstration* Mew York City* reflected that cn 



3 








eotor, FBI 



I I he submitted a ojalffr for numerou s disabilities* The 
most significant W&s l I The file Indlaated 

that the • Sub, left then was I 




gi stare 

S'. 19i*9# 
the ALP 







It is noted that sub 
3 was a member of the 
iff period- 191*8 to 191*9 




during ene perl Od I9i*d to 1949* 

; .Because.-. efsubjeot 1 a posit I on ln | 

'fit ' : W County’ ^ Ite fact that there Is no indicetion 
that h© has dropped his OF affiliations. It is believed 
that he may still; be aotlve withla the CP organisation 
■either': ..iarCdeedf ■ Oowty or County* ■, ■ . / 

• Because of hls oositlon aa | 

_ _ _ 1 the cp it is believed 

that he would have reoeivedMarxlst training and would 
probably he in touch with other 0P leaders. 












■ -J* 






Latter to Dir ector, FBI 
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b7D 



Authority to Contact 

r Bureau authority la rehuartted for this of fin a to 

contact I |, during the week of 

Karch 22, 1954* o iroumetanceo permitting. Such a Contact 
would be made when subject is on the street alone, a discreet 
distance away froxa hie residence or employment. 

The interview would be conducted in accordance with 
existing Bureau rules applying to interviews with security 
subjects. 
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. >* 
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SAC, Detroit 



X 



Director, FBI <100-3- 



K&rch 12, 195^ 



V COMfffiRISI PARTY, USA 

\' TOPIEf 

IKTERKAL SECURITY - C 



SSCOMGiS :m«a - c wes * 

IKTERHAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 



Reurlot Elated March 4, 195 &. 

Authority la granted to contaet tho subject 
whenever feasible away from residence and place of 
employment. 

In conducting this Interview you should be 
guided by existing Bureau instructions relating to 
interviews with Toplev subjects. 

Advise Bureau results of contact and If it is 
not possible to approach tho subject within 60 days, the 
Bureau should be furnished the reason why the contact 
has not been made and when you anticipate conducting the 
interview. 
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Director FBI 
BAD, Detroit 



( 100 - 3 - 99 ) 



Sarch 4# 1954 
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£f$?ERM£, fiSSCUBEnr-Q ^ — ' 



i»wwBr 




m"»i. sawsnw a<# of 1950 

Attention* Assistant Director A* H. m,W8T 



t*. MOHramma 



Jho Gub^ci was born onP 
sb*» birfchdat* lias also bea n atiai 
JJ!h.« Subject *s parents ar*r 
Hiehigan* 



■who rsside at 



a mrrlad me Bob 



n 



L\*cxaiMEEi®J!33r3fsr 



If 1 !' e'e-T’l 
































i 


Elsl 



t enlisted in t he \U 
» dlecbsrgad on I 



rj 192$ at 



®t to eiucatioft* a Detroit Folios Department report t-A^ 
eet toileted the eighth grade in the public school at h 



t presently- realties at 



Detroit* ’achifjan, 



I F’OOa«l'JA ; itf7i¥Ot'X<7:T;K’J-TTi1 



maiswF t m<n mn< 


f/00^ L2_'“/ 




, .NOT recorded 

c MAR >?- 1S54 
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JJfhtwg to the Mreotof 



%$&*■ 




Hi# Security ! 

hope ho 1*8 h<£!4 the poeitiotts of 

[ He is $?**<mtXy estpXoyed Of a 



\ adnee a that a# *| 

iwr« ftoeess to oUsstfied security inforne&ioa* 



the Subject maid 




MMEmR 



i 1 Efeordf of the Itefcreib Pi 

lluateerj |lru&e*t« the followfugs 



Olioe fiopaitainfe under PeXiee 





to the Birtofcor 










4M redordt of th« I dOntlfloafrion nivUim* FBI* i?M 
*» tSl tabef As I l end that he me arrest m fey the 

PoliOS Cemj&neafe* Thft record j?a£l«atad the follcwisw* 4n 






wm » wMAi» of the 






Fro* 1932 tferoogh 19A0 the 
CP and actively parti 
Isafe mm a laeafe** of' 
and parbleij*t*d 

hi “ J 



SSEESSSI 



Fi2*^S*XSmM&M?Fri I 












CP* 2fl 



a $&m\ 
of the] 
slderal 



On January 15# 1953| I advised as ft>How»» Wh 

m ?dfch fcho 1« PnrmK flfc ho goataenbad that ! 

I Cosamisfe Party of 8*gMcsn# had gfattigad con~ 

.a regent; «*•&* regarding his outlook fcotmsd the Coa^anlsfc Party* 



the 3hfoma& said that I I has been kiomi for 

us -a ffeudioua oortrade .Sftd a Harslet t!" aerobic ian* Th® Informant raw 

Oftllod that I I'sould frequently eribiciae he cad other Party ajeabers 

for t 'oir failure to study or oven road Party implications, 'Sis Infoesent 
fwW ns® the alibi that kmh of his free time %m ba hen sorMng around his 

property* | | who had always lived in an aj&Hsent house had 

little ^s^ftthy for property rntmts^. 







&diier to the Director 

nm I |v«eii. 

TBRJ 

jC3A # 3950 



, However* since purchasing his own home last year 

| lifts taken 4 less active part in the section affairs and has 

even missed meetings on ooca*iont It was quite obvious to the In&rm&nt 
that Mi read ing has Bu ffered a*d hie <*on«»ft3 interest appear* to be waning* 
fwo weeks ago | | celled m l l at h is new reside nce* Ihe In- 
formant spent approximately one hoar with him and ! l ^thagiasticalir 

displayed recent iapraveawnfes he himself had made and particularly delighted 
in showing off a recreation room he had conatmcted in the baseme nt* only 
one passing reference wae made to Party activity and I I Confidentially 

advised the Informant that his whole economic concept has changed since he 
hon^ht hie home* He did not farther elaborate on tide change hot the informant 
believed it noteworthy* 

»» ..JffiKaAQB 

I kn be contacted at an opportune mossenb 

amy from hie residence and e^lojwnt either by both TepleV Agents or taw 
Agent Pith the other standing by at which time in a friendly manner Agents 
MU attesrt to put Mss at ease and secure hie cooperation* Bureau instruc- 
tions cenesrniiig interviews with Toplev subiect* will be followed during the 
interview at which time every effort will be made to induce the subject to 
furnish assistance to the Covomaenb.* 







- Baurlet dated f%rch. 4 s 19 ^* 

Authority is granted to contact l~ I whenever 

feasible away 1‘roa residence and placeof employment. 

In conducting this interview you should be guided 
'by assisting' Bureau Instructions relating to interviews 
.With- %6pXm subducts* : \ 

'-Advise Bureau results of contact andif It is not 
possible .to approach the subject 'within -60 Says, the ■ 
Bureau should be MM the reason why the contact 
has not been made and when you anticipate conducting 

thft.iatervieir* 
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Beurlet dated iiaroh Q t 




Authority is granted to contact 

away froaj residence andplace 




In conducting this 
lad by . axis ting Bureau instructions 
withTopley subjects. 

- Advise Bureau results of contact and it 
Ls not possible to approach the subject within 
Bureau should ha furnished the reason why the 

i conducting 
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HMBB BH IBBy' B f 1 



both . pa rents HaTlhg . been .-•bora -in 



,-v . He iient ..’to- public 'eierastftaiy;, s^boofe:': in 
It /is i^t tecRan tf he graduated 



^ l ^e V^Q b^jcai strll^; | L ^agg. ^ ' >|v • ; 

cora^nyyaft^ - i^t-;b6ck' ie^^^/hwrever f : h© ; ijas : \la't©r reinstated* •; ■ 



I He tsis aieol 



in lygoi however* at the Absent ttmeh el 
' I ~[ has ifrhd'et' 

m,ta |»- i ; 4'r' : ^'y- ;.fe ; 

"U'U'U V ; : . v: \D/-' /Marital Stated-' 



?’•! %'^Irm 



His-wif© bom- . Ir 



of American 



MG? '• 
Registered: .Madi " y’ ’; U" 
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arector, FBI 



3/8/flt 



breu * t -* ■* «■ — **□ 



2h 2A6| 



sooting* 



^ ^ irar-Kjg tT^r^Lr^ 

- - ^ i 1 # 



In 1 9k6 he was 



section, 



Beetles t2o^ raSto 1S! ‘l h S?’'’ r0 *? f the 0P ln l loyally had 

=f the sobjnet ^ reBl<to * 

| 7 A8 1 I was a I I from thsl \ 

| 1 to th4 District Convention, CP, EPD, Lid in Philadelphia, ^ 

H**-, ^ aljTIT SZ f" * *" t ** « 

I 7 at time ®odl is still the 

In 1A9 thg/ , . , , 

gg^ , g^5g55 ^ J‘^ r -" 

^ ctive rel a ttTr1lr | 

-family 

in 1938 ai id hao im^nt-o<^ — r? f sub J e ct, heeaiae a member of the CP 

wEuS 2T,ffS?S SfK S’" 15 ” 15 eia=0 .*■» «-• *•*■«*- 



hrasr< 



was at this 
•Unit, hn-ipypp. 



» 3 



Nsf‘ . • 



w 



* 



Director^ >;JBI 



■■ 



av . uv . 



'• to learn of tho CP uM^gPound . Alsoj becaiise of .the i$olatedl area in 
, -which he lives hejs is ih a position to hlde other tatiie^groarrf members of 

- " ' ■•.,_ y .;<v; ; v 'v7. .V.'- •' Keactjon to: the Harboring Statute . ' 

v y ' \ " - | |haS riot been c 6 ritacted ip - 3 ^efeacfe t 6 -"the ;'GP'';f’ugitives i . ■: 



•-'*• • H 



r clbaely asrooiated %tt& the 

iMo or h&y® ib&en i£; tbe ■ direct £H3s v w 







.. ".**b 6 ; 
/.*- -Si*bic 
V'* 'b 7 D 



-v ,*// • thxthese is^i^adjalfi'i, s^jebthasX^ 

tdLth irittoeroto 



^ r. - 



f %;;> ■':■ b : ; / v ;b; V - 7 \l^ 60 y ; <^7TBdb»- ltoew®t itos<^'dUt 

todwn to this office audhaye been c operative. •; Hone, however *is in ax ; : 
Xy v 7X v‘p«^tiah to be pf assistanee in persuadihg thespbject to .change his ' 

■f : ’-W . ^iaikfnA 4 ««^ \ ‘ ft^iwifnhiih^ V ,; ' ‘ “V 1 - • •; * .^ 7 - - : 



■; X v ' : ." Z ‘Ifce subject bas tio-khotjh'- crliriiiml'rsc ^ , . V-'X 



It is contemplated that ! ~h d.ll be coatacted by two topiev 

^ ^ and his' 



a. secure 

Xresidencs'f’; Subject Ms e3q>ressed the opinion^ that Coimminism idil te a ; y - ;X 
■ great benefit to the worl&ngTnan and to hmanity,- in ' general.-:; '/ ‘ X •"• /X'/, ■'■ • X ? - ' ■ • 

••It is plaha^ be intervieued ahong the following 
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Keurlot date! Ihreh 2, V)$r* 



Authority la granted to contact I | 

whenever feasible away iron residence and place of 
eaployaont* 

In conducting this interview you should be 
guided by existing Bureau instructions relating to inter-* 
views with Copier subjects* 

Advise Bureau results of contact and if it is 
not possible to approach the subject within 60 days* the 
Bureau should bo furnished the reason why the contact 
hoc not boon undo and when you anticipate conducting the 
interview* 
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Director* FBI | ftnfu3-Q< 
SAG, Detroit (66-3360’ 



Uarch 2, 1 95k 



CP, 7SA] cimB A ) 

IMPERIAL SUFBm ~ C 

I | was« 

SECURITY mssm - c 

ATTESTICST ; Hr, A. II, BE1H0CT. Assistant Director 
BACKGROUND ^ 



Records of Sel ective Service Board 
fleet that I 



* iMf) *1 



L 



wife of | 




| Her aa 


Eg! 



I were married at 



and have! 



Michigan. 



The | | present ly reside at 

Michigan. Prior to residing ini 



Detroit, 



was horn 



on 



| Detroit* 

according to 




and 

attended! 




in 1932, 



ras fonfided at 



| About the year 1930 ard thereafter until the 
| a radical eleme nt rrew no a^onr the stud ent body 
and faculty and was: very active in the l l and active 

to a considerable extent in organizing tenant farmera and sharecroppers 




JHiDE?: 

REGISTERED - ABE® 



1 } 0 '3 "77- \ 

NOT RECORDED 
194 MAR 111954 ' 
INITIALS on original 
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Letter to Bxrector# PBI 
RE: GP, BSA, 20PEEV 

xwmwm smmxn - o 

I l« Was* 

SECtmm imm *• o 



according to inf 



His average income ia MS*gQ oerwei 
employed for an amafledl 



Det roit* Mchl gan* 
■9181 was 



t affiliate and was seen in their headquarters at 
Detroit# back in 193b* 



s alloyed by 






His reason for leaving was ^ivai 



msiness*# 



employed by the I | an 

Detroit# from 1935 to 1938# #sales ~ went out of 



Subject was employed by the 
I Winter of 1933 to 1931 a# aaQ 
#cut in production*# 



His reason for leaving was 



Subject was employed by | 

1 from 1930 to 1933* His position there was that of 
Ms reason for leaving was given as "to live in Detroit*# 



B# Residences 

the Subject presently resides at l I Detroit# 
Michigan*. The following have been reported as past residences for the 
SUbjecti 



late unknown; 



Detroit# date unknown] 





letter to Director# H>x 

REt OR, ESA, fO LSir 

m* £E(W2f •* 0 



Bmmzn mm * g 



E* Credit and Criainal Record 



She records of the Detroit Police Department and the Detroit Credit 
Bureau reflect no information concerni ng the fUb^eot* She following idOdti* 
fieatlon record under Til Ho»| | was located in the Identification 
Division of the VM and is as follows: 



GGNiRIEJIOR CP 

FZHOEBFBZBra 



mm Aim nmm 



mmsm or 

fEGBIPED 



Charge Hicposmon 



P# Hedorintion 



Residence 

Employment 



Detroit* Michigan 



icnxgan 











JDetter to Director* TBI 



RB* OF, 1EA, XCPLW 

IHJEKIAL OECPKJK * fl 



I l t?aa» 

sEOORif t mm. ~ o 



Weight 

Hair 

Eyes 

Ooaplejcioa 

Characteristics 

Scars and narks 
Social Security io# 
liarital static 
Wife 
Children 

parents 

Close relatives 



f 



t 



Education 



be 
b7C 
■3d 7 D 




GCMBIIST PARK &t&mm 



Subject lias been a aetaber of the OP since Ifflk and has attended 
Comunist acetings With other known Gomunicto at Detroit, Michigan* An 
early WftttrtHi fwn Romt-nri OffinR atlylaad files there indicated that tfa& 
Subject I 



A sta tement attributed to the Subject r o Wife, I 
by I |on April. 22, XpiiU* Xn conversation with VXISjJM FREED, 



was re sorted 



b7D 



£ a 





letter to Director, SSI 
SB: GP, USA, tom?? 

mmstch swum - o 

I ~| was* 

SEG’Sm MASSES - G ' 



. | replied in answer to a statement that BREED was in the market for 

a job# "Well, that sounds like you would mean the Army or D avy." SSEED 
answered by saying the Army had placed him in 4-F* I I then said, 

#Xou don’t sound very disappointed,# to which MEED answered, "lou wouldn’t 
want me to he a hypocrite would you? After all, I would rather save my 
hide for the street £1 :htin;-t here at home if the wrong ones win out in the 
coming elections*# I | replied, "fhat’s right, if DS3E1 or 

the HOOTCH crowd gets in, there will be plenty of street fighting to de 
because it will bring on a civil war* RGXETCLS’s got to have this fourth 
term.” 



I I was naked what would happen to the Party if DKSQBE 

should get in, to which she replied "We will go underground*" Y<ILI»2A!I 
FREED comtered with the statement, "lea, we will go underground. All 
lists and records will be destroyed and all contacts will he personal*" 



Cubieot in 19lt3 and 19bU was a member and I 

I County OP* 



'Subject whs a member of the Michigan Sta te C ommittee 



He held. CP mentorship card lo* | I in, xy ao *~0P membership card Ho* 



i 



0P,[ 



OF, and a 
1 in 19it7< 



in 19b?, and CP Eocberchip card Ko» j~ | in 19b8 



la April 19b8 Subject was I 

State Convention of the CP*- In 19b9 Subject was a member of the | 

| and he has served on co mmittees and performed 
assignments in various CP organisations within | | 



informants have b-iw regul ar attendance a t CP meetings 

and functions* A meeting of the I | the CP was held 

at the Subje ct ’a home in 19h9. Subject has been in frequent contact with 
officials I \*A in !9bS was clea red bit the national Board, 

CP* USA, I |to emprise the official 

f He has made heavy financial contributions to the 
Party, and has also promoted GP publications# 





i I 



letter to Birector, FBI 

BEs OP, 50OTT 

33 ®M * 0 

| was* 

SEGoaif r tsaarx Wt «*■ c 



BCOA BEAfOT 



£ab-ieot was named before th e HCVA hearin:; held ful I 

| a State Conference of the Communist 

Political Association on April 22, l?h$, at the jorieho lesple, 270<? tfoy 
Road, Detroit, 23cbtcun* 



OESBRttATiqSS 

I tfisas 

BEtHUC, Organisational Decretory, OP, District 7, who had been operating 
nMer{p?otmd from, dune lpjj£L to the time of his arrest a & a Cnith Act Subject, 

and who Was recently tried and convicted, Arnon- this material wan the follce 

inn quotation with reject tel 



APPROACH 

It io contemplated that the Subject will bo contacted by a lone 
Agent Away fro® hi* euployaent or residence, when a suitable tine and lo- 
cation are presented* $fe@ other ’ioplm Agent will be standing by in 
close proximity to fully observe proceeding* It is planned that this 
approach will b© su.de in a most friendly manner, realieing that the Subject 
may be apprehensive of a subpoena for the coming HDOA hearings, and ifc ia 
also Observed that he is quite f earful of Ids position ! | 

a job he hap held for quite some time* 

Bureau authority is requested to proceed with the approach a$ 
outlined above* 
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standard form no, 64 



Office Men^mdum • united sf^Es 



MR. A. H. BELI 



from » MR. F. J. BAUMG. 







DATE: March 15, 



m 



subtect • COMMUNIST PARTY, USA 

J ’ DEVELOPMENT OF TOP- (ft 

LEVEL SECURITY II^ORM/U-JT^CIOPIEVX' 
INTERNAL SECURITY - C ^ 



NVbMt#: 

Balmont 

ais 

f\j'arbo _ 
Rosen — 

^mr- 



Holloman 

Sizoo 

Miss Gandy — 






WMM' 



SYNOPSIS 



Under program of contacting high-ranking 
Communists as potential informants (Toplev) 601 
individuals have been approached and 30 developed as 
informants or confidential sources. In addition, 15 
individuals are being recontacted and there are b9 
authorized interviews pending. There have been 556 
negative interviews, and the program is being followed very 
closely by the Seat of Government and the Field. 

At the present time twenty Special Agents in six 
offices are working full time on this assignment. Five 

I of these offices have a backlog of subjects for interview 
and one office, Philadelphia, is in the process of making 
its last contacts, at completion of which, program will 
terminate there on full-time basis. As work decreases 
in any office Agents are released from full-time duty on 
this project. Many valuable informants and sources 
developed as a result of program, and current data 
set forth on specific examples. Memorandum is for 
information and program will continue to be followed 
closely, and as soon as any office completes its assign- 
ment it will be removed from Toplev status and the 
Agents released for other duties. 



ACTION 

None. This is for information. Program is being 
cLosely followed and as each office completes its Toplev 
interviews, steps will be taken to release the Agents 
working full time on this project in order that they may 
handle other duties. 






DETAILS 

In September, 1951* a program was Inaugurated 
whereby specially selected Agents were given training at 
the Seat of Government preparatory to interviewing high- 
level Communists as potential informants. A total of 35 
Agents from l 1 * Divisions were o£iginally trained to conduct 
these interviews. The program has received very close 
supervision at the Seat of Government and in the field and 
as offices exhausted their Toplev material the Agents assigned 
full time to the program we re released for other duties. Under 
the program, in all 14 Divisions a total of 601 individuals have 
been contacted and as a result we have obtained 30 informants 
and confidential sources. 556 interviews were negative, but 
15 subjects in seven Divisions are being recontacted. A total 
of 49 authorized interviews are pending. 

OFFICES WORKING PROGRAM ON PART-TIME BASIS 



As this program developed, eight of the fourteen 
offices: Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Indianapolis, New 

Haven, Newark, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, gradually contacted 
all available Toplev prospects and as each office indicated 
there was insufficient work to occupy the Agents full time, 
the Bureau directed that these Agent? be made available for 
other assignments and they were not to be considered on 
special assignment for this purpose any longer. 

At the present time these eight offices are not 
operating the program full time, but the Agents in these 
Divisions trained for this work are available to contact 

I individuals of Toplev caliber who should be interviewed as 
potential informants. As such requests for authority to 
interview are received from these Divisions they will be 
handled in the same manner as in the past. 

There are set forth below statistics relative to 
the eight offices which are no longer working full time on 
this program: 
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Interviews Successful Negative Interviews Subjects 
Conducted Interviews Interviews Authorized being 



& Pending Recontacted 



BALTIMORE 


— 5“ 


0 


— e — 


0 


6 


BUFFALO 


12 


1 


11 


0 


0 


CLEVELAND 


3^ 


3 


31 


0 


0 


INDIANAPOLIS 


15 


3 


12 


0 


0 


NEW HAVEN 


6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


NEWARK 


26 


3 


22 


1 


1 


PITTSBURGH 


19 


0 


19 


0 


0 


SAN FRANCISCO 


38 


0 


37 


0 


1 




It 


is noted that 


there are 


a few recontacts and 



outstanding authorizations being handled by these Divisions, 
and these cases are being closely followed. 



With regard to Hie success of the above offices, 
it is noted that ten informants and confidential sources we re 
developed by them, all of whom are being contacted and are 
furnishing information in varying degrees. 

OFFICES WORKING TOPLEV 
PROGRAM FULL TIME 



There are six offices presently occupied full time 
on this program. These offices and the personnel on special 
assignment are as follows: New York - six Agents; Detroit - 

four Agents; three Agents each in Los Angeles and Philadelphia; 
and two Agents each in Chicago ahd Seattle, a total of twenty 
Agents. 



In addition to the interviews authorized and 
pending, all of these offices are considering for interview in 
the immediate future numerous other Toplev subjects and, with 
the exception of Philadelphia, have a backlog of such individuals 
for future approach. 

Philadelphia has five subjects who will be approached 
within the near future and when these contacts are completed, 
that office will terminate the program on a full-time basis. 
Philadelphia is being closely followed in this matter. 
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There are set forth below statistics relative to 
the work presently being performed by these Agents and the 
approximate number of subjects to be contacted in the future 
in each office. On the first of each month these offices 

I must advise the Bureau not only concerning the pending work, 
but also the number of subjects in their backlog of cases 
for future interviews. 





Inter- 


Successful 


Negative Interviews 


Subjects 


Subjects to 




views 


Interviews 


Inter- 


Authorized 


Being re- 


be Approached 




Conducted 


views 


& Pending 


contacted 


in Future 


CHICAGO 


51 


4 


46 


3 


1 


19 


DETROIT 


18 


2 


13 


5 


3 


29 


LOS ANGELES 90 


5 


83 


3 


2 


100 


NEW YORK 


197 


7 


186 


29 


4 


219 


PHILADELPHIA 32 


0 


32 


5 


0 


0 


SEATTLE 


55 


2 


50 


2 


3 


12 



VALUE OF PROGRAM AND 
FUTURE PLANS 



The program has resulted in obtaining 30 informants 
or confidential sources who have furnished a tremendous amount 
of information previously unobtainable. In addition, the 
program has had a tremendous effect upon the Party as a 
disruptive tactic and has caused much confusion on all levels 
in the Party. As the program has progressed it has become 
1 more and more difficult to develop informants as the 
individuals being contacted are being told constantly by the 
Party to refuse to talk to FBI Agents under threat of expulsion 
from the Party. 

Two of the informants developed, NY 694- S and 
CG 5824-S, have resumed high-level Communist Party association 
on behalf of the Bureau and both of them have been furnishing 

8 information unobtainable from any other source. The New 
York informant, NY 694-S, has been acting as a courier between 
the Communist Party, USA, and the national leaders of the 
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Canadian Communist Party, and through HY 694-S information 
has been obtained indicating close association between 
the two Parties and a special file has been opened as a 
result of information he has developed. This file is 
called, "SASH - Espionage, R" and is being followed very 
closely to determine the extent of the connections between 
the two Parties and the possibility of an escape route from 
the United States into Canada, which could be used- by the 
Communist fugitives. 

CG 582^-S has been told by the highest Communist 
Party leaders that he is considered part of the "reserve 
leadership" and he is to receive definite Party duties of a 
political nature. He has already furnished considerable 
information relative to the present plans of the Party on a 
national scale. 



j was developed under the 

Program and continues to provide much i nformation on the 
personnel and policies of that Communist! 1 




I was also developed under this Program and has 

een .providing considerable inf ormatio 







iwo 

developed are 



ave been 
















agreed to cooperate in November, 1953, stated that he had 
not been active lately but that the Party had been in b 

touch with him, the latest occasion having been in 
October, 1953* Since he agreed to assist the Bureau he has 
been very active in attempting to become reactivated and he 
has succeeded in being reaccepted into the Party. He is 
improving his position daily and has an excellent possibility 
of furnishing high-level co verage on Communist activities 

ip i ~~i 

The above are a few examples of the informants 
and confidential sources developed under this Program which 
\ will be continued on a full-time basis in those offices which 
have sufficient Toplev material to occupy the Agents on 
1 such a basis. 

It is anticipated that Philadelphia will terminate 
the Program very shortly and Seattle should complete all 
pending interviews in approximately 60 days. 

Detroit and Chicago will have interviewed all 
Toplev subjects within a few months but Los Angeles and 
New York have sufficient work to continue this Program 
for some time. 

All offices, however, are being closely followed 

J in order to obtain the maximum benefit from the efforts of 
the Agents assigned to this work and as soon as any office 
runs out of Toplev material it will be directed to terminate 
the Program on a full-time basis. 




(; 




SAGj New York Attention .* Security 

Mutter Section 



director, FBI 



March 24 1 1054 



lOOmmi ST PARTY. rrSAl in 
(TOP 7,i- V\ ( l OO-H- OG ) * 

vt'jhbXTX INFORMANT PROGRAM (66-2542-8) .y, 

^ * * - - * 

Reurlet 2-19-54 , and my let 3-10-64."' * ‘ £3^/3 *13 

There are tpananitted herewith twenty-five conies 
of the publicatiotp^Amarican labor miens” for use in the 
captioned? programs , 

A t ty<diJtgnfs (25) 

JFGsbas ~ 

ON YELLOU : New York letter requested copies of enclosure and 

Bulet advised same would be forwarded when available v » 

cussifiB^k . 

zZ-* '••'■7 X 3~~ '? it. Tj7r-'r?».',TTf'U Cf'ITTATIJES 

£• - 1 *' X ' "X / _ •' .7 . , 
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SAG.-Baa Ifcahctsco 
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■■i* *'■'■ A review of the Bufile lathis oa^e -r«nr@&Xs/''- ■■ 

f&** authority was granted M tte Btir^au in Ih&etof v; 

aubieetunder ih© fopley ■ 
imfe. in subsequent letters you have advised fto 
S® 8 not beenposslble todevolep g j Source havifigiBfciiast© 



, * ^addition* you poi^©a>eat;b^ fetter n^ Deeejabes 
Mm f thatsa iaieryiinfwith the eubieet ©tthat tiaeceufd 
|eopardUo iai0^dwelo|ai8nt of a confidential .gource ' &®i«roi 

**#1 in^r^S^tS ' 



l$ m iM4^ntini3t'.^in 



case 



..v ., • • . , -..the ease should be reassigned .ini. if inthe future : ;• 
©wteafee ®f @. M anHmtervie*? witbthe subject ‘ 

•ie feasibl© end practicable under the fopiev P 3 ?o#aa, the*'.- . ■ 
Ihlreau shnuldb© advised} setting forth full parHcuiare 
yum T®oma0M&tim ■ concerning the aanneref approach* -Bused 
npon yow weMmUi^; thsBupeau wtlfconslder authorising 
en approach to the abject at that tine* ■*:-., .". '■'■ ■ iv-: 



sfTS 

■- - ’M-'f . 



JDD:DE 



. . •-. '.NOT fiK^OMQr jj 

/ ^.06 flp, Ce--:', . ? ', ; \ 
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Di rector, FBI (100-3-99) 
SAC, Hew York 



-JfOPLEff 
“IS - C 



Eli - C 



3/3 0/54 



■b 6 

b7C 

b7D 



xtebulet 2/1/54 authorising a contact with 
the TOPIiL? Program. 



under 



Shis will advise that no contact with [ 



has jet 



been made since agents assigned to the T0i J LLV Program have been 
working on the Li FLO Investi gation s ince 3/1/54* It is antici- 
pated that an interview with | | will be arranged bj 4/30/54 

and the results of such interview will be forwarded to tho Bureau* 



hi! 

/X *». 



m r 



J /'* - / / 

mow 

BE MAR m 1954 



IKITXALO 01; ORIGINAL 



CAHff.H 
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1954 



ORIGINAL COPY FILED. IJSC 
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Authority is granted, to 















JimsjSB .<■<! \% 

working out of | and has beoniT 

Goamunlst in thestate of NewJerseyfor about ten years* 
Authority was granted in Bulet 7/3/53 to contact under Topley 
Rpogran* but Hewark subsequently advised that no situations 
arose whereby he could be approached in aseeure manner* in 
view of his ConBBiinist Paytv aetivitir a which Also includes 
attendance at inl9^k it is, 

believed addi konal efforts should be made t o contact hlin at 
the present time.; Since subject displayed ho hostility f ^ 
during contact 3/22/5*+ * and Hewarks claims there is ' . :i 

sufficient basis for reinterview, it is felt that another 
approach Should be hade* V v' 



Tolson . 

Ladd — :, ' : . 
Nichols — 

■Belmont f — 

-Clegg — -'- / ’ / 

Glavtn ; . 

Harbp - JL , 

; Rosen 

Tracy , ‘ 

Mohr ■ • /»» • V.--‘ ’ '* . ; " v 
Trotter \ 
Winterrowd __ ' 

Tele.Room—^ 
‘Holloman jb'l. J 
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■■; dupwcaiB 

jyiA’R 2 9 1B54 

MAlUED 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: f 
FBI AUT CHAT I C DECLASSIFICATION UUID E k / 

DATE 1Z-19-Z011 f 




m 

EC3:£cd 



A 



REMARK, EHl'.J JERSEY 
MARCH 23, 19S>4. 



b7D 



1 ^UFIDEHTIAL. A„R TEL 



IS-C. SUBJECT 



DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 

ATTENTION ASSISTANT DIRECTOR A.H. BEKD11T. 

CP, USA - TOFLF.V. IS-C. I 
T'fTERVIEi.’KD HEAR Ulfl nsr.TDEuOE, 3fc2/$k> 9i55 TO Hi 25 AM. ElKJAGED IS 
LIVELY ^LL-W/ISERED DISCUSSION. DISC' LAY in HOSTILITY. SUFFICIENT 
BASIS FOR RFJITTERVIEtf, AUTHORITY REQUESTED TO RECONTACT UNDER 
FREVICDS SECURE CONDITIONS. LETTER FO LOCHS. 



END 



tDSTETTER 



KEUISTESlfc.0 MAIL 



CCi NK 



^"SSSS 

HOT RECORDED 

\Jl MAR 31 1954 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOHAT I C DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 



Director, FBI (100-*3**99) 

ATTENTION: ASST. DIR. A.Ii. BELMONT 

SAG, New York I 



3/26/54 



GP,, p&A - TOPLEV 
IS»*C ^ 



5 K**C 



Rebulet 1/29/54* authorizing interview with subject. 

Spot surveillances to interview suojeet have been conducted 
in the vicinity of her residence and employment on 2/ 17/54* 
2/24/54* 3/19/54* 3/22/54 and 3/23/54« These efforts to 
Interview the subject under secure conditions have been negative. 

Further efforts will be made to interview the subject, 
and it is expected that the interview will be conducted by 
4/29/54* The Bureau will be promptly advised of the results 
of tills contact. 



HO” '*■***•« 

L APR* 1-4954 






y/SX 



AGO '• 
'■» I! ’> 



ORIGINiU FILED IN 
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ICLASSIFICATIOH AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-19-2011 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) 

ATTENTION $ ASST. DIR. A.B. BELMONT 



SAC, New York 



OP, USA /- TOPLEV 
IS-C _ 



3/26/54 



0 ONFIDBN Tl A i r 



| | was 

SM-C 

Rebulet l/2?/5i| , granting authority to contact subject 
under the TOPLEV program. be 

b7C 

Spot checks conducted 2/15/51)- and 2/19/51), wet with b7D 

negative results. Since 3/1/51)., the Agent to whom this case 
is assigned has been working on the LfiiPRO Case on a full-time 
basis. However, it is believed that it will be possible to 
approach the subject and advise the Bureau of the results of 
the interview by 4/27/51). 



RM 




Bureau f 



( TOPLEV) 



* ^ r j 

\Mul-jJ- y 

NOT *' \r 

101 MAR 31 11954 
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' FEDERAL- BUREAU 0F : INVESMflTION ■ 

: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT oSWSTICE V=. 



To : . COMMUNICATIONS SECTION. 



Transmit the foUowing message to : 






» * T 






[ -warm ■ ib ALOMi akd mm -mm- ■ . ■ 

SEBSXSEBIRSB- IF SUCH COEIACT MILL 



CQMACt: SHOULD M MADE- ;IK ACCOEQ&te Wim; 
IISfHIJCTIOIS OF.; TO'PLEY: PROGRAM, - - AOVISEBUB1AU 







SENT VIA 



ORIGINAL FILED IN 




yt sdc 



•• 



% 



FBI, DETROIT 3-2lj»£4 
DIRECTOR, FBI "100-3-99" 
CP, USA - TOPIEV. IS-C, 



6-18 PM ESI MW 
URGENT 



WAS., IS-C, 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



WAS* , SM-C. { yr .j 

ATTN ASST. DIRECTOR A. H, BEIMONT. r 

ADVISED MARCH TWENTY THREE LAST 



SUBJECTS 



APPARENTLY PLANNING CLANDESTINE TRIP THIS 



WEEK END. BACKGROUND INFO FOLLOWS. 




- BORN 








GS. DUAIED 











ALTHOUGH NO RECORD OF MARRIAGE FOUND. 



KNOWN AS SUBJECTS WIFE, 
MEMBER CPA 



EIGHT. 
MEMBER 
TIME CP 
DETROIT 



REPORTED. ACTIVE IN CP AND CPA ^INCE TWENTY 

CP IN FIFTY ONE. FORMER 

I FULL 



CP. 



FORTY SEVEN, ALSO 



transferred TO 



DETROIT, FOLLOWING 



DEPORTATION. CURRENTLY REPORTED AS 





CP, DETROIT AND STAFF MEMBER 




CP 


CONTROLLED 




REPORTED 


IN CONTACT WITH 



END PAGE ONE 



/ 



' / 






1^0 



m 



’ r " % T?T> 

I 






iS 

r 

C 



IS- 

* 

U 

£ 

b 
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PAGE TWO 

CONSULATE FIFTY TWO AND FIFTY THREE. FACTIONALISM BETWEEN SUBJECT AND 




CURRENTLY EMPLOYED AS 



SMITH ACT DEFENDANTS 

END PAHEN* SUBJECT IS SISTER OF | | CP | 

FROM DETROIT AREA ALONG WITH WIFE. | | UNMARRIED, 

HAS POOR MORAL REPUTATION, REPORTED TO HAVE CARRIED ON NUMEROUS AFFAIRS, 

PREVIOUS CONTACT WITH SUBJECT INDICATING AFFAIR REPORTED BY 

SUBJECT ACTIVE IN | 

IN CLOSE CONTACT WITH CP FUNCTIONARIES, 

REPORTED TRIP THIS WEEK END MAY AFFORD OPPORTUNITY TO 
CONTACT TOPLEV APPROACH. WILL TAKE PLACE FDLL OWING CLANDES- 

TINE MEETING AWAY FROM EITHER SUBJECT'S EMPLOYMENT OR RESIDENCE. WILL 
BE HANDLED IN DISCREET MANNER WITh | | BEING INTERVIEWED AFTER 

LEAVING WITH NO HINT OF PRESSURE OR THREAT. AUTHORITY REQUESTED 

BY FRIDAY NOON, MARCH TWENTY SIX WHEN SURVEILLANCE WILL COMMENCE. 

MC INTIRE 
END AND ACK PLS 

2"WHAT IS LINE 8 FIRST PAGE ELS 
I MEAN 9 

WHAT IS LINE 9 ON PAGE ONE PLS 

EIGHT. I I CP IN FIFTY ONE. FORMER 

6-29- PM OK FBI WA JG 
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si a^TCii, ?bx 



RDs or-, USA 

topl:at 

IS - 0 



sr? - o 



During 1Q2L and 1926. while em ployed by the 

, he was under 



surveillance by Hallway Special Agents while he distributed 
OP literature and agitated on behalf of the OP. 



In 1930. he was rerorted to be [ 



organisation, 
In 193 2, he[ 



a CP front 



/or reasons unknown, this trio was rot male. 



In 1911. in Chicago f he was 

— Jthe African labo r Party on behalf oF 



the <ii . in the sage year he became the T 



in the ur headquarters m uincago* 
In 19 A3, he served a s[ 



which met 



hi I) 



1 and became a member of the 

i-inm ,i in u<: hi ooV i tt -hh» fTMwt._hftHt.iea1 Acti on Conference b7D 

of the A: 7 of I, 010, end th-j 



In 19A4. he cted as 
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jo? the '!• . 
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the Communist Political Association, 


In 1946. 


the National 



1946. 



In 1949. he was given the CP responsib ility of 

in Chicago, 
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However, subsequent bo 
was reported concerning 
a re peat con tact with] 
that I I paid his du 

as I 



Lent, little information 
ac tivi by » However, dur lag 
I FBI, lb wa s ascertaine d 

I who la described 



I valuation 



xttOSt of 



his life and has soon 


t many years at taro sing to 


i i 


Ol't’rtynf t* /s ^ I ^ 


in Chicago on coh&U or tiio IP, Hi & 



the | 

enlarge! 

narticu: 



and that|_ 
rlv. since 



oeen descri 
out his | 
position as 



I the Party in Gdic has not been 
I ha 3 been rebuffed in his attempts; 
e has been reportutQy ousted from the 
I to which he had belonged* Fur ther, he has 
cribed by I | as just working 
loension. However, hfs caoaground and nresen 



and present 
gives his 



prominence In the Go.smnist movement n now significance. 

It is to o e noted that bv Bureau le sser uated Hay 

12, 19^3* cap oj.Otioo, I >. l_Gui,.I fi vl'v <_ if 

C”, the Bureau denied ohe Chicago division permission to 
conduct an interview with the subject inasmuch as it was 
deemed tha t it would not be produe uivo. H owever* it is fel 
that since | has been identified as 

subsequent to this denial, and falls under the purview of t 
POPEEy Program, it Is believed he would be of considerable 
value If developed as a security informant. 



raroacl 



Flours and inves tigation have develope d that | 

works the day shift at the | and commutes 

from his residence to his place of employment via public 
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transportation* It is plannod to cone&cc.| | as he 
disembarks from transportation after Kor-k near his ' homo. 
Initial efforts oi the interview will do to afford 
a chance to become acquainted wit h the ar-on ts and gain 
confidence in. them. In the event | | is susceptible 

to interview, it is planned to engage him in a conversation 
pertaining to his work in the trade union movement and his 
particular activity in behalf of the a 3 . 

Corona authority is requested ior- contact of 
in above-outlined manner. 
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the ■ results .. of : :you3p contact' mtli 




•' forth ,■ ■ 

■ft iisrch. 3, 



- : it Is noted that tha subject hi^. .®till, : hoJ 

shom a?iy Nostro : to : coopBrat© :; ovea thotjghh© hash&a 
aaftliA opportunity to do- so.-:. ■ 't- • -,■ '■ 
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authorisation* ■ ‘ Dotting • forth yous* - reasons ■ why ■ aaeh . -an 



JDD-DE NOTE -ON YELLOW:^ I I has . been -Contacted on . five . , 1 

decisions and bach time he is friendly and courteous _and . . ^ I 

•tries ; to minimize' His -connection: with the; Communist Party » . h®~~- 
is - hot-' inclined 1 however. to. cooperate or furnish any., information 

and ?t ISli £*’4^ 

to Seattle' to., approach him. in -90 days as it is not . lsp ovn • . -• 

what -the situation: will- . be ,'90 . days- f ro.m nowv.- 1 _ZIhg s ; . 

•as sCcldted^tri th the- Communist -••Party -since at .least 1939 and , i s 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: ^ 
^FBI AUTOHAT I C DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
■DATE 12-19-2011 

i!. 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM - UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 
SAC, SEATTLE ( 66 - 213 ?) Q 



SUBJECT :^<3?fju!&ST PARTY, USA 
SC- TOPLSV^ 

XKEBKKftL SECURITY - C 



security Matter - c 



b7D 



wa 



CONFIDENTIAL 

AIR MAIL - REGISTERED 



ATTENTION: ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR A. H. BEL MONT 

< » MiWi Ki W I ■ me i ■ I i »' »| ■ ■ M ** * "* * 

WAR 1 fi « 



Reference is made to Bulet dated 2/l5/5k.* in which authority was 
granted to re-contact this subject away from his residence and place of 
employment, 



SURVEILLANCE. ACTIVITIES 



On a/y «3i. SA’S JOSEPH P. MAC FARIAND and 

I, ’Tashington, and shortly after noon on that date institute 
in the vicinity of the I 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



were in| 
a spot che ck; smrrain 



ance 



I | in the | 

of | I , Shortly after 2:30 P.M, agents located subject’s Studebaker 

automobile which was parked in a different parking lot than .heretofore 



used by subject. Agents maintained s urveilla nce of this automobile until 



3*30 P.M, , at which time agents noted 



leaving his place of employment 



and walking in a general direction towards his car* 



INTERVIEW t?ITH 



b7D 



At 3*35 P*M. agents met 



near the parking lot where his oar 



was parked and he in turn gave a most hearty and cordial greeting to agents 
stating, ”1/here h ave vau man been?- I haven't seen you forborne time*’’ 
Agents then asked |_ 

’’Not so good.” 




how his health and well being were and he said, 

He said. "As you can probably see I recently |~ | 

| furthermore, I am still bothered 



|and undoubtedly will have to set up in the hospital 
tor a while in the very near future*" He went on for a few minutes at some 
length concerning his other physical ailments at the time, which he said were 
rather minor but troublesome. He told agents that he recently had mother minor 
operation and that he hoped in the near future he would be in A number one shape 
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again. He also said that he had been working hard and that the cold weather 
had loused up his automobile and he had put up his money to fix the battery and 
steering post and other odds and ends in his car. 



After joking with 



|for a minute or so he was asked by 

ag ents if he had bee n the recipient of any overtures by the Party members 
in | | said that he had not as yet and he pointed out to agents 

again as he has in the past that he, himself, did not think it vital to 
make any overture to the Party members and it would be much better for him to 
wait and have th e Party members make the overtures to him. Agents at this 
time ag reed with I and said that he was wise to stick to this decision. 

indicated to agents that he was in a hurry to leave inasmuch as he 

had some commitments in the downtown area and said that if agents had nothing 
more to discuss at the time that he would like to leave. He did state$ how- 
ever, that "Any time you are around town be sure to drop in and see me, 
inasmuch as I enjoy talking to you," Agents and I b arred apparently 

on most jovial terms and interview was terminated® 



TIME OF INTERVIEW 



The above-described interview with 



was had b etween the 



times of 3:3*3 a nd 3:50 P.'‘U, March 3* 195ii in the vicinity of 



in a parking lot in 



], Washington 



EVALUATION 



It is apparent to agents that | | is m aking no effort himself 

to associate with members of the Communist Party in | l and also making 

no effort to reactivate himself in ary way, Agents do feel, however, 
that if Party members come to him he will afford them an open ear for their 
many propositions what ever they may be and quite possibly will make said 
facts known to agents at some later date. As pointed out previously to the 
Bureau this individual is very intelligent and apparently does not want to 
be rushed into making any effort to secure information of value relative to 
Conirminj- st Party activities and furnish same to the FBI. Agents do feel that 
should be re-contacted, however* 



Bureau authority is requested to re~contact| 
ninety days. 



after a lapse of 
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'I CLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROH: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-19-2011 



Director, FBI (IOO- 3 - 99 ) 

ATTN* Assistan t Director A. H. BELMONT 
SAG, New York | 

b7D 

CE^JJSA 

T0PLE7) 

"35=6^ 



I ^ was. 

SJFC 

Remylet, l/ll/SU and bulet, I/ 19 / 5 U* 

Spot surveillances have been maintained intermittently in the vicinity 
of subject* s residence and place of employment since 2 / 12 / 5 * but subject 
has not been observed. It is known that he has been at home at least part 
of the time as a pretext call was made to his residence on the morning 
of 3/19/5* and he personally answered the phone and acknowledged his b 7 D 
identity* Although surveillance on that day was thereafter maintained 
on his residence no one answering the subject* s description was observed 
to leave the building* 

A description of subject's car is in the possession of this office 
and contact is being maintained with security informants who know the 
subject personally* It is therefore believed that an interview can be 
conducted in the near future and the Bureau advised of the results by 
U/2U/51*. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 



SAC, CHICAGO 



COMMUNIST PARTY, USA 
. TOPLEV 

INTERNAL SECURITY -0 

.b7D 



INTERNAL SECURITY -0 



March 23, 1924 



Rec golet 1-22- ^4 and Bulat 1-22-24 authorizing a contact 
with ] I 



To date a contact has not been made with the subject due to 
the assignme nt of SA CHA RLES W. GOLGL AZIER to ex tensive 
contact with | in re: Bufile I l and other 

Investigation in that regard* It Is anticipated that this 
contact will be made within the next thirty day3# 
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ITDE CLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
.FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 

*' DATE 12-19-2011 



.900 Standard Building 
Cleveland, .-.Chi'®, 



March 23 y 1954 



I DIHSCTOR, FBI ; 

} r aI Hi BBirONT,: AS^ 



AMSD 



COMCIIS-T FARTT, tjSA 
IHESRBAL SECURITY -C 
(Bufile 100-3-99) 



IITERNAL SSCURITY-C 



(Bufile 



Dear Sirt . v ; ,.;A .Al U-.-.A ;;Au; U- U 

Rebulet February 12 , 1954 which advised that above 
captioned individual is now considered as a confidential 
source . :\PIe»si;-be advised. that arbcprda of the Cleveland I 
Office have b een’ changed to reflect the deeiknation , 



: JBhis source contacted the Cleveland Off:. 
iarv 2 and February 24. 1934 to renort that 



| Source said he | I 

1954 but had been unable to obtain any information of value 

: " V I [ recontacted the Cleveland Office oh 

February 26, 1954 to advise that hb had attended a Bjeeting 
at the Temple, Shaker. Heights , . Ohio . This meeting was held 
on February 24^ 1954 end ROY COHE?, legal counsel; for the. 
McCarthy Committee was the main speaker and spoke on the . 
topic, "Me Cbr thy ism" • Source said that COHK explained the 
methods utilized by: this committee and gave a lucid . 
explanation of the fight against Communism* : 
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Director.: rbi: 



: ' y; - E. ; • N'; v-^-l . lvWa3; -■■■ : 

.19 > 1954 at which. ticie ,fie' stated thathe^ had h6.;infor!Eat'ioh^' • 
pfvaiue to futnlsh : the Cleve land Office* . ^ 

;%hs%' : -he:^oul(i 'Tbcmltecfr the ^tev'eiMM- 0ffj£«&Ew^ 
deystoarrangeforapeeting wlthanagentbftHe'Clevelana 



i r I tj,?,. Contemplated -th^ next raeeijing 

with ] | :,fae twill be rppuektpd^^^^^ immediate 

; ; #pe f tke? ; ■ .i^^ir^pieh^ 

with vjthe';’; Bnfce&U ibecauSe ... it iSv not possible tr> eon tl npe »> foffc . 
tacking : hira in the spyeii'fr'Bejiis.E^ 

to; -the Bureau .- .1 t wi 1 l'be ’ etnphasi ae d that; ibis relationship 
: «iihEtheBur^^ event 'he. is- to willing 

to : ,'Cnoperate. fully .and . tlius finrnish valuaBle infcrmation-.to^ 

. !Eh0 : Burcau will be promptly informed of any 

Matter i: EE:-.-..- rE ; /by ty 



yours, i>',: 



.-•^.v:.:. ’'Special; ■ Agent ini Char ge 



.^v >v;;v 
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I tS^f • xiiik topiev 



is ©^0113.^^5 twn^iw& tie . reason • '■ 'the - Satael 

& aMt-aM t&einireu 'sstioiiats. conduct ta\ the . 



JDDiPE HOTEOE YELLOW; Subject has been Involved inCommunist 
activity since l^? arid though he has not held ahy hi^^^tiona-- 
he has been closely ass ociated with pe rsons cObh|ctM‘ wixn'the gi 
leSdershipln the CP in i [ Information from informants^, 

indicates that he has ; been active, up to the : present tlme and, he haj 
indic ated hO-ar lll cooperate.; ' -■ . <';.... t g 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
ATE 12-19-2011 



OFFICE MEMORANDUM • UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO * DIRECTOR, FBI (100-V99) 



FROM * SAC , SEATTLE (66.2135) 



SUBJECT* ^OMmEISTJBAElTX,_USA 
TOPLEV 

'TNT g§ML SECURITT - C 



b7D 



SECURITY MUTTER - C 



ATTENTION j ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
] A, H. BELMONT 



CONFIDENTIAL 



1AR 16 13B4 



Reference is wade t o Bulet dated 2/L7 /5U, i n 'which authority 
was granted to contact[___| whenever feasible away from his residence and 
place of employment* 



SURVEILLANCE ACTIVITIES 



On Y avft h P- 'lCilif SA'S JOSEPH P» MG FARLAND and 

I were ini \ Washington* Said agents at appr oximately luOO P*M> 

instituted a spot check surveillance in the vicinity of | | 

1 which is in the hear proximity of subject’s residence at 
Agents maintained this surveillance until well after 



the. hours of darkness and failed to note ary activity whatsoever about 
subject's home* Agents did note, however, that directly behind subject's 
home an old automobile was parked in the garage; but agents were unable to 
ascertain the license plate number of this. vehicle due to the manner in 
which it was parked* Agents presumed, however, that this was subject's, car 
inasmuch as it was parked in the garage adjacent to his house* 

* 

Shortly after 1*00 i*M. on March 3, 195k, agents again instituted 
a spot check surveillance in the vicinity of subject's residence* Between 
7*30. A*M* and 10*30. A*M* agents noted no activity whatsoever about the pre- 
mises of subject's home* Agents were of the opinion at this time that quite 
possibly subject had gone out of the city in an endeavor to seoure employment* 
In order to ascertain whether or not this might be the case agents decided to 
knock on the front door’ of subject's home inasmuch as it was impossible to 
make telephonic contact, as agents had ascertained that subject's telephone 
had just recently been disconnected by the telephone company* Accordingly^ 
at 10:1*5 A*M* agents made contact with Subject's residence and the subject. 



b7D 




himself, immediately came out from the back part of the house and greeted 

] at this time 



agents* Agents courteously identified themselves to 
and told him that they desired to discuss a matter with him in confidence, 
r limmediately stated that he understood and excused himself for a minute 
or two to obtain his shoes and a warm _ coat and said that he v© uld immediately 
meet with agents in front of his homei A few minutes thereafter 
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out of the home and met agents On the sidewalk, at whioh time they told him 
that they had an automobile na rked in the near vicinity and it would be 
a most comfortable place where | | could sojourn for a short talk with 

agents* 

INTERIM WITH I j 



On arriving at the parked Bureau Car near the intersection of 

I I agents again made known the ir offi cial identities 

to | l and he examined both agent^s credential cards* | | then remarked, 

"What have I dona2__I_am no criminal* 'l/hy do you men want to talk to me? 11 
Agents then told l I that they had been desirous of conversing with him b - 
for some period of time inasmuch as he undoubtedly could aid and assist his 
government due to the fact that he had some in formation that was currently 
considered of value to the government* I I said, n I don’ t know what you 
mean; • I don' t know ary criminals* I don' t associate with ary and all during 
my life I hav e pride d myself on the fact that I have led a very clean and above- 
board life* 1 ' | | then, without anv prompting whatsoever* made mention to 

agents that a year or so ago he was a I ] 



I Agents remarked to I I that he had acted in the 
manner m wna.cn arv pr udent in dividual would do in the event he were confronted 
with such a situation. | then said, “I can’t understand why you men want 

to see me as this is the only incident in my life in which I might have created 
the impression of cooperating with criminals*" 

Agents assured that they were not coining to him to incriminate 

him in ary crime whatever, but merely sought his cooperation on a matter that 
they desired to discuss with him* 

} 

Agents then explained the jurisdiction of the FBI in both jfchs . 

criminal field and in that of internal security. It was brought to | | 

attention that the F3I investigates violations of raaxy federal statutes and 
secures factual information concerning said violations and presents the facts 
that are made laiown through the investigati on to t he United States .Attorney 
or other appropriate governm ent off icials* I I said that he understood this 
and it was also explained to I I that the FBI investigates ary individual 

or organization which might adhere to the interests of another nation which 
would be detrimental to the welfare and security of the United States and its 
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citizens. It was explained to l I that prior to World War II the FBI 
investigated many individuals and organizations that might be in sympathy 
mth the Japanese or German governments through the fact that they could be 
used to the detriment of this country. It was explained to I \ that 
the FBI investigates individuals and organizations at the current time who 
might be connected with organizations which would render aid and assistance 
to the U.S.S.R. 

Agents noted that after making this remark I I apparently 
became quite alert and made a joking gesture to the effect that, ''I believe 
I sea the light now and think I know what you want to discuss with me.” b7 

^ continued by stating that he could not engage in any activity that 
would reflect upon his family and that he could not do anything to in any 
way hurt or harm any of his friends of associates. While he did not 
specif ical 1y use the word stool-pigeon it was obvious that at this time 

Hhad some reluctance about furnishing information concerning individuals 
with whom he assofiisisd in various activities and occupations. Agents went 
on to explain to ! I at this time the program, plans and policies of the Com- 
munist Party and brought to his attention the thought that he, himself, 
could not consider himself an informer if he related facts concerning 
. circumstances of which he had knowledge , no matter what the particular 
situation ws& He was reminded that if he wsto the secretary of some organiza- 
tion that it would be his duty to take notes or occurrences at the meeting 
and to report the facts at the next meeting of the particular organization. 

He was asked the question at this time whether he would consider himself 
to be doing anyt hin g that would cause him to lose face with himself by 
en gaging in this activity and he replied in the negative# Agents also brought 
to l 1 attention that if he were a newspaperman that it would be his duty 

in order to prepare stories and copy for the paper which he represented-, to 
attend meetings and interview people to make observations and report the 
facts in the form of a news item or story to appear in the publication on which 
he was serving. He was asked the question at this time as to whether he 
would consider himself to be engaging in ary activity that would cause him 
mental concern and he replied in the negative. It was brought out to Mr. 

| | at this time that no honorable, intelligent, law-abiding Christian fears 

the truth and that if he were engaged in an activity to report on the doings 
of an organization as long as he was truthful and factual, totally unbiased 
and held no animosity toward the individuals in the organization or the 
organization itself that he would have nothing to fear from the truth. He 
was asked whether he was fearful of the “truth 1 ' and he replied in the negative. 

It was brought to the attention of Mr J I at this time that because 
Of the secret activities of the Communist Party that the government has to 
depend upon loyal, intelligent, unbiased, well informed individuals to keep it 
advised as to the nature of the activities and the identify of the individuals 
participating in Communist affairs so that t he ends of government can.be 
properly served. It was brought to attention that without this 
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•type of information the government would be at a loss to make a proper 
evaluation as to the dangerousness and the willfulness and the loyalty 
of individuals connected with the organization, which evaluation would be 
most necessary in times of international or domestic upheavels. It was 
explained that the governments only interest in the Communist Party as far 
as any activities in which he might participate on behalf of the government 
would be to secure factual, unbiased, truthful information about the 
doings and activiti es of t he Communist Parts'" and of the membership thereof* 

It was suggested to | | at this time that he as a law-abiding, good 

Christian who professed belief in Christianity and who looked forward to 
the time when in this world there would be a Christian government that he had 
a duty and an obligation to perform in order to maintain and sustain the • 
freedom of religion, the freedom of enterprise and the many blessings which 
he and all the citizens of this country enjoy. I I was asked the question 

at this time as to whether he could be totally unbiased and report truthfully 
and accurately information coming to his attention with respect to Communist 
activities and he replied in the affirmative* b 

| | was assured that the government must be certain in its ’em 

mind' that he was the ' type of individual that the government believed him to 
be, that is, a loyal, patriotic, honest, intelligent, unbiased person, 
and that he could confirm this belief upon the part of his government by 
performing a duty and obligation which he owed to the government in taking 
part in sustaining the government by making available to the government 
his knowledge and service in connection with keeping the gove rnment ad vised 
of. Com munist activities and the identity of Communists in the | 1 area. 

| | stated that he understood what was wanted and that he believed that 

he could undertake such a task* 

After having reached thus far with I ~1 as pointed out above 
I I made the remark to the agenty "I guess you men know all about in- 
activities and association with the Party in this area*" Agents assured 
him th at they were cognizant of his activities for the past few years* 

then remarked that, "Well, I’ll tell you why I first became involved h ' 

in the Party* It was due to the fact that I have always had an interest in 
the working class and I desired to see from the inside just what this organi- 
zation was proposing and doing for the Wor king peop le*" He said that he asso- 
ciated with the various individuals in the I ]area who are also connected 

with the Party and he remarked that he could not recall any instance where any 
of these individuals made ary overtures to the effect that they were ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of this government. 



It was eicplained to| |that the Gommunist Party in this country 

is nothing more than a long arm of the Soviet foreign office and that, 
in fact, all Communist Party directives in the United States were originated 
in the Soviet Union and carried out in this country .to fit the situation at the 
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(time. It was also explained to I I that the Coraraunisf Parly in this 
country and in other nations had been used as a training ground for 
sabotage and espionage, \__\on hearing this appeared to oe somewhat 
dubious relative to the truthfulness of this matter and agents * 

him different situations in this country and others relative to the sabotage 
and espionage matters. Agents went into a somewhat ^thorough discsUssion^m ^ 

I concerning the ultimate aims and oojectives of Communism and pointed . 
4o"E3m very clelrly that the Party in this country was m practically evezy 
instance both on a national scale and on a local scale, two-fold in its 
objectives, that is, the Party would advocate things thatappearedadvantageous 
to 3 the worker, while on the other hand the ultimate objective,, although hidden, 
wo uld be detrimental to the welfare of the United States. It was explame 
tof LJ httet this situation did not always prevail on objectives pr^ounded b7 
w Mjg Party but from time to time it did and ary intelligent being within 
Se Party Zvld fathom out the de ceit and actually understand the jltmate 
motive of such a program. | [apparently agreed with agen s , „ 

and said that he knew that the Communist Party abroad was a rutnless outfit 
and he most certainly did not in ary way favor its growing m this nation. 

He thenwmt on to explain to agents that the reason he drifted away frm the 
Partv a vear or so ago was due to the fact that several Russian officials 
in the Soviet Union were executed without being afforded a fair <md unpar 1 
trial. Agents then pointed out to[_^_J that _ uhe Comun^st leaders 
United States had been duly' arrested and indicted am a.forded a fair and 

impartial trial for violating the Smith Act. _ , , , . 

r^nreadily agreed with agents in this respect and made a remark himself 
to the effect that the eleven leaders who were tried a few years ago 1 
were most certainly afforded a fair and impartial trial. 

Agents then went into a rather detailed discussion with regard- 
ing his current status with the Party people in the| J^ ea<l . . 1 aa " 

vised agents that he at no time had been expelled or suspended from the 
Party and that he had just drifted away. He remarked, however, that he still 
r *oo*^* p-h current time invitations to various affairs being sponsored 

SI ^I nnmLnist Party ini \ He said that just recently he received 

an inv itation to a meeting whicj} was held during the latter part of Febr uary. 

Tseemed to understand the point of the discussion at tms time and 
volunteered information to the effect that he did not believe ^ would Have 
any difficulty in reactivating himself in the Party inasmuch as he was certain 
that no individual was angry t wards him and he felt that they would again 
accep?* hS wfiS the rankflf the Party if he made any move whatsoever to * ,n 

indicate that he was interested* 



Agents pointed out to I I that he should not become overly 
interested too suddenly and for the best results should take things very 
slow at the start and not appear to be too overly anxious to become reactivated. 
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He ssid that he understood -this and felt that in. the event he accepted 

an invitation to some meeting in the near future that people would have . 

no suspicion what soever concerning his attendance at said affair* | | 

was also told that he in all probability would' have to pay some dues and 
subscribe to some Communist Party publications such as the "Daily People's 
World ''j and purchase numerous and sundry ite ms of Co mmunist Party literature 
in order to get back in good standing again* I I said that he realized 

this and would make an effort to rea ctivate himself in the near future* 

Agents after further discussion with l "1 made it very plain and emphatic 
to him that if he voluntarily would reactivate himself in the Party with 
the idea of aiding his government that he should at no time indicate or 
assume that he was in ary way employed by the II. S'* Government* He was 
also told that any such arrangement would have to be most confidential ‘ 

and that the only way such arrangement could be jeopardized would be by , 
him making mention of the fact that he Was cooperating with the government. 

He was- told that he must, be most careful not to divulge to anyone the fact- 
that he would be coo perating with the government inasmuch as to do so would 
■defeat the purpose* | | said' that he understood this and would desire, to 

Cooper ate with the FBI and would make an effort to do so in the near future. 

| said that he has seen enough of Communism to know that it is hot the best 
for the American people. He also made remarks to the effect that it would. be 
most difficult to associate with some of the individuals connected with the 
Party in L He said several of the people he knew in the Party he would 

not consider to be dangerous to the security of the nation but he did remark, 

"1 gue ss you really never know how one will act in the event of an emergency*" 

| then went into some dissertation to agents, stating that most certainly 
he did not want to be called to testify in court to merely point out indivi- 
duals who were members of the Communist Party* 

He explained this by stating in the event he learned aiything 
about ary individual who upon order of Communist Party officials commit 
sabotage or espionage against tbis nation he would be more than glad to 
testify to such facts* 

Agents pointed out to Mr . | ] that in the trials in the country 

concerning Smith Act violator^ people within the Party for services to the 
U.S. Government had volunteered to testify and had made mention to the 
court and jury only actual fact s that they had learned while in the Communist ;■ - 
Party* It was explained to Mr. that no individual had been forced 

to testify against thei r will* then asked agents what they desired 

him to do* Agents told| | that it would be appreciated if he WouLd * 

endeavor to reactivate himself within the ranks of the Communist Party in 

I, however, ho was cautioned at this time to make his re-entry into the 
Party a slow one and a sure one* said that he understood this and would 

merely accept one of the invitations, that he would undoubtedly receive irt the 
near future and go to the affair and act in the same manner as he did when he was 
in the Party a short time ago* 
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Aeents then told that in -Hie event ,*.*• he was successful 

in reactivating himself the FBI was interested only in facts and did not 

want any fiction* opinions or matters of doubt* it was told to Mr* | 

that the FBI was interested in any Communist Party meeting and concerning 
Same they are interested in the date said meeting was held* the place 
where it was held* the individuals in attendance at the meeting and the topics 
discussed at said meeting* as well as who said what at said meeting. It 
was again pointed out to' Mr. I that th e FBI was only interested in 
honest facts concerning the above. I I then told agents thrt ha 
understood what was desired and somewhat in a boastful manner stated that b7D 
he prided himself upon having a good memory* 

| | at the current time is unemployed and seems to have con- 

siderable time on his hands and quite possibly would have ample time to 
attend m any Communist Party and Communist Party front functions in the 

[ area. Agents feel that the individual is fairly intelligent and appar- 
ently sincere in his des ire to cooperate with the FBI. It should be pointed 
out* however* that l 1 at the outset of the interview was a rather difficult 
individual to handle end after explaining to him the danaerousaess of the Com- 
munist Party movement and the mary ramifications thereof seemed to come 

around to the agents* way of thinking. Agents feel that | |with proper 

guidance will be. an individual who can in all probability go a long way in the 
Communist Party in the eastern area of the state of Washington. Agents feel . 
that he is sincere and probably can be of good service to_ the Seattle Division. 

Shortly prior to the termination of the interview with ! 1 he 

made a remark to the eff eot that he most certainly did not want to find 
ary thing that would s how up to identity him with the function that he wa 8 to 
perform. Agents told[___]that he would most certainly have to make a 
written report of the meetings or aff airs he attended* but that he would not 
be required to sign his name. I I seemed pleased to learn this and agents 
then told him to sign the name I Ito any report he might furnish 

concerning Communist Party activities. seemed to be in complete agree- 
ment with this idea. Agents also told I | that they would be _ desirous of b 

obtaining from him a written report concerning his past activities in the 
Communist Party and he said that he would prepare same and make it available 
to age nts in the near future. A matter of finances also was discussed with 
^bearing in mind that he* in order to properly reactivate himself* 
would probably have to pay some back dues and take some action relative to 

subscribing to publications and subscribing, to literature* Agents told | | 

that on or about the first of April, 195U he would be c ompensa ted in the amount 
' of 850 in order to take care of his time and expenses. I I said that this 
amoiint-HPuld be most satisfactory with him. Agents then went on to explain 



toll that in the event he did reactivate himself and found it possible 
to attend functions that he would be compensated relative to the amount of 
time, spent and the amount of information of value furnished the FBI* Agents 
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that they cOUld not guarantee a »y actual amount of compensation 
pSr mofttft a t the outset,, but ho was assured that in the event he did his 
part t ruthfully and sinberely that his. time would he well taken cate of* 
[ said that sort of arrangement was agreeable to him and that he 
Would make art honest effort to- aid and assist his country in the above*!* 
described manner* 



time op Interview 

The eibover-described interv iew waS had with I I in a Bureau 
automobile parked near the corner of I J 

Washington, between the; times pf 10i'|f$ A«M«. and 11 j$0 A#Mo on March 3> 1951* 

EVALUATION 

" • ' b7D 

Agents' f del that this individual is Sincere in his agreement to- 
aid and assist the, FBI relative, to matters of the Cpmmun.1 st Paapj^ ift, the' 

Spokane area*. Agents also were of the 'Opinion, that] is intelligent 

enough to make certain that he dOes not try to go' too fast at th e outse t 
and upset the "apple cart" before it is, properly set in motion. | | 

probably Will develop into an informant of Value and should he one who 
could cover the situation in this area very thoroughly* 

BufcSaii authority is requested to' rfcontaOt this individual on es 
about the first of April, 1 f$k, in order to obtain from him at that time a. 
report concerning his past activities in the Communist Party and to determine 
from him what progress he has made, if any, in reactivating himself within 
the Cfflrmt mist Par ty. Bureau Authority is also, requested at that tim®' to 
*OTPppuflate l [ in the amount of $?5> in order' to take caTe of hiS ! time 
and necessary current expenses* 

Further communications directed to the Bureau concerning this 
individual will not c ariW- His nam e caption but he will be classified as 
Confidential Informant I 
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Reia&ot ..■ 

Authority is granted to recontact 
after April 1*195^ if 



end in conducting 




withfopiev subjects* 

Advise Bureau results of contact andif it- ..■ 
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Tolson - 
Ladd — 
Nichols - 
• Belmont 
Clegg ~ 
Glavifl— 



Harbo. 

■ Rosen 

. Tracy- ' . ■ - 
Gearty - ., ‘ 
Mohr_^ — — — l 7 
Winterrowd 
■ Tele. Room'-. 
. : Holloman'l— r 
; Si zoo . 

Miss Gandy '-1 



JDDsBE ; ^ . 

H05CE ONYELLQWs The. subject v/as recruited into the Communist 
Party in 1937 and > according to Eos Angeles.he has been 
continuously, active since that time in the Party and has 
I 1 He has been aff ina l^ 

witn several xront organizations and has attended schools 
sponsored; by the Party. On 2/12 /9* the subject was contacted 
and willingly agreed to an interview. He admitted knowing 
several Communists and stated he did not think the Ccfeaunis t 
Party was a danger to this country. He agreed to a .r'ecoi ‘ 
which was made on 3/H/9+ and though hadid not fumii 
information he was still agreeable to the interview^ 

: efforts along this tLSitkp, should be continued b^ Los? 
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' \j .tt will bs recalled that in ny. previous letter, the subject indicated -he ' ; 
wpuld Be willing to have a discussion with Agents on another occasion. On' 

March 11, 1 3. .5 L subject wa n” reeonfcactad in the vicinity of his place of esplOj- '. 
ffiOftt fry SA's l | ahd : -?ii?Gi3CT % IPKSB.' !jhen Agents approached his, 

Wfpre the y had anjr tiao to raaks an effort to he. friendly and offer a handshake 
to v thS subject, h9 made thej.eo&mesnfr, '"Is this' ‘'the ..sam® deal /as the last tins©, - 
no sub^0ena? M Agents repliM that of course there was no sifepoSnaj they were 
there to- 'talk .to ’ the .subject -in' a friendly fasMdn, at which time .-'subject' than ’ 
statsdv.'"^ll : then,. 2*11 ISave. 1 ! . 'Agents' imediat©iy-\ten.t.into.' a hurried disctissioh . 
in an effort to delay sub^ect’s^ departure ahd pointed out that there were a few 
points which they; had ntit eovarsd in their previous interview which they desired 
to ^ bring to his -‘at' tention, •tv’hile tha. subject did not' agree to the. interview, he . . 
-did^hbi- actually- depart auad. Agents ^continued their ^ discission, altl ou^i the. at-' ■ ■ • 
jaosphor© was certainly not condusive to a relaxsd consideration of the- problem# . : T 



• • ; , Agents- -Advised ; M® that what' puaBled- thdn. sd i-ms' •that , subject, by. his 
omstatejaents , admitted that he had no. intention of ever revolting/against the . . 
country and that his allegiance vrouM be to tho United States in time of : war, ^ 
•arid/ in' the fac© of. these Statements^ subject joined, and was active in'- ah organ- : : 
isation. which did advocate revolution and whose allegiance is to international 
Ccwiiujism. Agents expialned that this inconsistency pusssled thea greatly and 
they. felt that.ji'f, subject would' ba- willing to -sit down- and hold -a. discussion, -they 
could point out -to him bho; mistake that he was making,, Subject .raised a question", 
that Agents had no right -to question his loyalty and that he, was /.offended by this 
.attitude; . Jih.en . the Agents replied that tfc^ir problem was to attempt to determine:'.;. •_ 
wtj»/ night W-a potential ..stdnrarsivo; and ' .that to th«p, the. best'/criterips^ they . •/: 
■had- tot go by .was a- asm*© support -and participation in an organ,isati«^which .was . 

, E©ai3t0red : . ' 1 - ■ . , '- ~ v . ' - : -NOT ' RECORDED ; ^ ' ' ; ' ' • 

'■ > c- . ,<> r,.-- Aw •'• ■ 171 MAR 30 1954 . ' ■ ; "■■■ . 
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Vif;a pan paid dues arid attanded^poetihga 6f the”; 

^ C^tousaisfe' : ’Mt ; .he~ •bai'leysbyitt;the\1^ ■'■■"'[ 

-fehat. they could not look into'' the *nsn ‘.ahead: to pGe-'which; tsnfefes ;ho /; ;?V 
.dissregard^sh^ ka^&ecegfcadi ' ■; Agents ‘askietf -subjeci .t,hd {question .that' , 

if. ' a>;ma -.want ; to-church. ; every •■ Sunday ^--yTOulcl not . he,;Consideff, :it.',peaBonable . to^ '" 

1 *”*'"'* f - * • . ' ’ ^ • * V. : ■ • <h «» ji :» l: -»?** ..*.•»•. • . i :_ _ i» __ .l i -l _ > IL ' ‘ a- !Jjl.'.s — 'J 3‘V _«a a. 9; 




i’ the. 



.- j- ,v 



-exceptions'# ; that-, post qf us ;w 

'g$e¥ : p& 9 $~ f»|ifye in VGcd, ■■■• y;' : '' >■' y: . . V;'V ’-= -V 

yy ; - y: ,.yV • Subject that h©. : felt.’ that v he ;waa '”at' : '® ,<^sfd:ei»^ ’ b y ? V 

;V&dvantogS' *in : holding'. sudli aVdiseuasioh,' with Agents 5 that he assumed' that Agents .;. 

. .vwere ,oti :thi.s\tygo: $£■.. d£s~i' v -../vv ■, 

. : ';dusoi6n#' whereas Was a san With little education; end no training ■'^ohgi.-this;:. V : -y 
-■yliney' and-vhe'didn't; feel;-: that ;.;h®;. could', defend. Ms. ; .pd;si 4 lOh. ' ^Ssnts 'sfeatM' ■.that' ■ . . V; ■ ,:, V 
they : felt the 'error' the ; , 'subject’’ was pakingWaB assuming that’ 'such a, di bcussd ion ; was •- >• •';” 
'\\f0kea ey..^tbeyo^$r ’■ 

. . th^a^t^is not ' ik<V case 'at alli- 'that this converdatioh svolvearound'a. ; Vyy'y 

■ ; t^toh;; ter] 'what m. might ,all ’ agyee' upon as. th© ."truth; dfid 'that .we weft ; aliyiny . - ':'"• : ;- ;; - '-' y 
i^^TmchiMg^ the sate© .objective#''' .Agents^d^ted that if ;, there ■.'Mas', gcing\to;y 1;. 
■;■ a dissuasio n concer ning ;thd -Ibi story - ' of ; the duts^dbile^'indust y^ttotYthey • would,; , 
-'certainly lika I I to participate :in such:/® .discuasidh'Vand’ . would fsel . that • ■ v - y y V? 

; ■'.'witliout. ■ question^ 'anjoisg ' the . thra.©' -of .' thqai ,hV: we»i£LdE' • > to j.*. 

■ .; ^ ^e^^cwersationi-^bah, anyoae ■ elaQ s ; : in view of his txTOaty years of asapeiation : V 

• with : the. industry. ;■ I'hero .'wotild ;b® : ah .resentiai^t '' toTsards his • presohee^ but aore '".; 

. likely, an ap^eciation thafe' e. '^fi bf hiQ^ ^ck<^uhd' : .tTOuld be bn '- :. : ' •" . . 

■' ^handl;:- diCcuaisien; t^sh- ; turned:, to the dmefits of Gaoital-isa . aa .defined ty • : :■ ': .•; 

;' ) L :- ;' 'fjp IsWcaed.' to , be . Unhappy about tke fact .'■that. : hfo f el't - could ;■ v ' v 

: '; tux > a';out ,&; het.ter’ car because the ■ Engiaaering ■•Bepartf^ent : produced "a ; firle.. : . product "'f 

: . but the eompany wuid hot out ^ it into productioa because the swltCh^ dver would ; - . 

U.l'dM'': 'dawn •- the assembly; linao 1 I -?%tex“dl' ? ;‘ ?■ 

' ^llofcoris./produces fifty-.three cars ffin hoiir.'.at '.prQsent'.aud that; : thcy ; co'uld ;pr^ :- . ; : f " •> 

.■ ably- produce this' ^ti'ef , ..c4j“;if they" would 'cut',doym : -.pipductioa to ..about;: forty years. ■■’;■■■' 
■%. aajhour; .-■■fhis 'their .lead' into' ''aydi'setouiod of/i-pto^ts; and '^prices; .a^d^a^ih^ihe';:- •;> ;, ^1 
eubj'eei' .took ' the;. position that, big ' companio s' ' could ■ df f ord^ tO|. - ,atid.. had ...a ; n'_ pbliga* : ■ • 

”■ tidh’. to ;aae : '. that the;' working ‘people 'got the f ineBt ptoduct‘ which coyid fes. pro-?; -: 4 - 

■ "; dueed , at. : 'th' 9 ' .cheapest ■ ..rate.,' .- ;%|ents. : stated ' tMt.'-thsy ■•felt there wcho-.a , nUab^tof . 

;. ^ ■ sides to this ; question - and ' that' if they could sit doim ih'.'a , f letoi^ly-. f ashion .with?.'' 

'■-V thd-'- cpuld' possibly resolve; toes©- various .iasUca, ■ but with subject .; /-'.v 
desiring to .'tos^inate the 'toterviewj ‘ it was,. difficult' to crrrv on auafa a .diseussw. f.v : ;; 
'■Vaw ■ dad 'again; the conversation '--tuf ned to ' an-, effort 'sto; have ] l ate at with ■. ■ ■ . ;.;'?=. y' 

Agents.:for, : dihner or' • on .sosts ofeher siBilar ' occasion B .which 1 . he : 'f<?fusCd,;to;'do,^'^^ . JV- :'; 
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; ^-■Snriiig .part : .o£ ife© fUsetissionj, '4g^ts : 'ted oce5i»lem •■ ' : . ; ■ 

ih® 'geyoluti omky . st afc.em®hts echbaihatf ; 'in L^iiH »3 'pajE>phiet entitled .dbsie van# •. 
H^olutxon. I I of -courso, .did npt deny that Ii 9 iXP’'. 8 fiSi‘£ed sj&d, ,.' 

■necepsaryj &di 'be. mde tbs, -cos m ^ s ' - and .who* agoing i 

C’f^loi'i? 1 ' Agents pointed out that it is^impro^snd .in; the';, ^tinga-.bf 'A’Mi^/'andv 
.bMtori&al natdiMAlisii has ''oiintarf' .th» 




' !; Agents, asked him if he had read tbs literhthr^whicfe'bher^ 

'■.■h^a.aEd..he stated .he', had'- read. part : pf it, ... Sincp. Agents; .needled hiiain ,d\ 
p^fripndjly way-rpn' this 'subject*, h® indicated -he. Would ' ife'i’’ ■- 

.addition, /;thay: gave his' several other •■parephl'atB ,.,■■■ ;;. .'■ ..." , ;: v ■' ■> /t 



They then brought up the ^fejgcfcfof. j 



has a long'Party record' and ms. approached, by Agents; last ; ' 

* ji. M _.. - t". ft .. i » f - ' * '■ ■'. 



■" Suamer, & . which ' time ah© .rec^y e 4 'them in a friendly fash ion;- but denied aw 
past affiliation with th® . Gosaaunts t Party, ' ; Agents asked 1 I lf, he would go •■ 
".'over this literature vwith | \ and have a discussion between th^'‘'a'Eid : ,thiaik'.'. 



about- son© of the .things which 
. .sepilent eoabaetwith Agents. .; ' 
-■pee.':Agenfc : 3 .. further, " Am -' 



Agents had mentioned and then ' agree’ - to & sub- 
at . ' first , . .indicated fee did', nbtdesira to '■■ 



he ididn't .*mht.th^';aroiuid.. Ms‘':h^se^^ai^.© ; :v 
vof his jaotheE 1 ' B- condition and th-it ho didn • t- want to Sp® tha4:around l I ■ '; . , 

■^.horac.; ^:H® thofe^sthted that .in about, , a. month, he would 1 ca^ tha Agents On ; '. 

r ';;>^’^l0|3h€W@ - ’khmit •'««• hfitiv. «Wr$' 4>t*&n*.yp -irn^ *a. f .'♦KJ » 4 m a : A ^ «, •>. 



g^lej^spn©.# \ i- AfV&r . :-&bpu$‘ :$xi r ^ hour- ^4. ,;minutpB f a v - r 

'J.&tedVv i .'- ■> '. '■"■y., > ■' > ; -w ‘ 
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, 47'^feilb; pub ject had priginally intended nofc to hdve^a'discuasiOn'.vdth'l-'"' ' 
Agents, -ho .di^ , Parry oh' such a discusoion, which indicatss tp ’ ths ‘ Ag 0 nts ,fchat ■ 

h® is ': & T®a 00 nafel'Q ahd iikeahl® -®3rson, : Oh’.'severai.' Ohahairm© tdimf Wff tto InJ-not. ... 




: Agents\dQ -hot. feel : that there was 'any obvious progress 'wfeSch thay' had; Eade in 
.;diasuading''him-. fi^: , Com but' th® raere faefc^ that he talked ta them is re- :. 

^J^ded^as' a- good aighi the fhct that he agrosd;: to -.discuss .’ihes® questions' .with ;v -7 
1 [ is also: indidated : as a very good sign, ' In the ; eV©nt : Agente : 'dd ;; " 

. : ,Rot;.haar . tsem thta subject . by April'; 1,'. 1954, they will :attmpt "tb.‘ r®eontact. him t : ' b' 

: ^ -' iffWii'lli UiAU» C/dC >3 , ! ■. " /• 
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■ ■ ■ ' : ft ‘ta -.netaa totem 
v possible approaches tothe sublet inor&erto determine 
’;■■■ wether 4B&ettA$ be . acyelopod as up Informant*- . To' -•■ . 

: V PQr f ^ m< $ & a C I wu34 teturally ' 

•• .repeal. to I l our Interest in t&© subject and itTijrv ; -' ■-., 

a ft boilovoa aavisablp at thia 

■; of contact* •-'•a: possible approach tprft ngft l i 

J s “»t practical of f eesible In view SR iIb ertatlc 
'■-natw#,ia^ -■•-•■• -\ ■ 



apgoaeh gt subject or contact her through her husband, 
v lather contact sibuld b# male away from Subject’s restden 
|p*JW Place, of employiaent in accordance with existing \. 

to iatertfiews with fopiev ■ - . 

'■■ ' V ’.■ .Advise Bureau results -of. 'contact- and ; ,if -it la ' ,; 

: not possible .to approach the subject within60 toe. the 
Bureau should be furntshea the reason why the contact has 

^ you wuclpate conducting the r 
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NOTE ON YELLOW; 

Of the three approaches suggested by b7n 

Detroit, the first one through a former informant 
would indicate to the former informant our interest in 
the subject and it is felt other avenues o f approach 
should be explored first. [is unreliable 

and should not be utilised . There iS no objection to a direct 
approach to the subject and such may be made tut if 
Detroit feels an indirect approach is more feasible through 
subjects husband, such can also bo attempted* 

Subject *s husband has been identified as a 
member of the Communist Party, but he has not held many 
positions of importance. If he wore inclined to cooperate 
or induce the subject to cooperate, we could obtain 
valuable informant coverage. 






s- currently .marniafl = to 



WhS . J ni vov ce \*a. s no t , granted ; Inasmuch 
* at:e ® /^**m3r at the : : 'time. 1 ;; •■;■-: ^ 







and : a;| 

qthera<itive 

; ' •'*' '■ '. • '• • •• ' . ''■. '• 

TO jAMW ■ , . 

ItSISTEto' • 



nosed 



in aphysical- -aiitOpeatioa ^wi ih 
: as .a. pesnlt- of tMnfr-hg ■<&>* - ., 
axxthorittes,in':the| 

i m«h iav . i l - uas nf |.tne:bpiniph tms was - a ” 

- — , , _,. . — ^ & 'f.ormea : by Splb 3 ec t and >s ever al 

members InDetroit * f - ^ >/y ■'• • 
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■:i : ■ .• :ae*' .- CPoTfCA- fOPLEV ' 

■; e ■: : ■ ; .- ■:■/■• 



is- - e 



he -. -: . 

b7C •.'- . 

' b 7 D ■■ *.•■ 



stated' on October ,10 f 19 50 



";■' ; ..has ■been- s omev/ha t of a pr oblem ^ e - aid'; ife Vl 0 ¥''df : ; - ’ : ■■ ;•* 

I’Vfrl * ' (5l V\/*i ■ to 4* ‘ y^WV * Vk<3 4 . 



hi g physi cal condllii on and that on; hi 53 return from . college.in • 4 -. ■' • ••’■ 

,. | ’M^ a^t^tude was apparan tiy aa tl-Par in thatiie Refused' : '• ’- : ■ 

. po. , Keep y company with' Pap ty youth and app oared -'"no ■ ■ ’ ■■ ■• 



; Communist activities '* 

? -S r b ^ , . ? e PO?t3.d .on HQvetRfear i^j :; l4?3 that::ae Gordi?if» - tri,- ' 



I reported .on Wovember 19;* 1-953 that race) 

^.iwuJG (one pf the ChrPent leaders in District 7) « f I 
J “talked too wmch«* wag. a. "bad actor": anti had violated Party 

t*A /« . 4 «n aIU. — ^ . a- J' ^ . a. r J 1 . . __- Jft ^ J* J*. , ‘ •..■!: -, r . - . . . . *. -. 1 . - 



V. ■ ■ w W ^ wwy . <ay WVA , - U.Cb'JL V . 

: dpeisions in school and also in -military sefylCO;. 



-has in the. past supplied a little informa- , 



>■ tion to the Detroit Division, but’ is generally considered to be . : . 



)■'■;; " ’{.7 7' : 7 ; . As.: tO Sub .1 80 1 1 9 hti nband ■ 

put, .is inactive in CP affair S 

•'; ; and i\as; n h rpr severai-,yeara.. r ;■••;,• ;' v ;-. 



i he is currently : , . 

• a a ■ : 



. be 



I liad “gdt- religion 1 ?. />">• •;■■-.' / v : ■ - 



' ^- ■ >V-- vi jy -hh,1ect has' lived at: various ; addr6sse5:/iw.''n etFr i -s b : / d7 c 

• • " 3g to m? . Fr om-l 



' .<* ' •• .. - - -<u aV -h, . ’ - i v ■ ' ■ ruT ■ ' ^ t tt-y vv w ■ m,u. ■ •.■r.y- ua wa. v • a .Wii, 

- ■fa jpa H n. 

.■■•ft* j I and she then moyed to .'at i ' 

bb W^icn ^aoaress she ; currently ;rp sides' Vith her h^s'bandi' l; : - :•;■ ■ 

■ ! ' •= ■', ; . -' : - , Suhlect ;iV : currently ■ unemployed ( ha tfs«^‘.-te S'.- - • ■ i * a + 

:,. v ^Igyjeht.-vas; around Poveraher ,1952.. for efront! I Trb^n ci,. 

.■ 7 7 •tyas; Mld bv. .the 

r» u ■■ - , , ■ ■ , ■ ■■ , i , - 



.T“- | | 

_ Prior vo ^naT; xime sne na<a tjrprfteg for brief periods ' a#- a .•:' 



T,, '" r -"vn-f — rr V. — iftty’ w°iAW 8. a«-a N 

•; v .. for considerable ^periods . receiyea welfare .benefits,. .-■. ... - . . .;■ ; ’ V-,, . -v - : ; ■ 






i > •>’ 





'■o0. 



'Oft - 



as' being a - Member 



■>» ■■ ■ •’ •*'■■ ■ •• • ^9J3$*-iSh?fejj8c^» ?hft^*.'6f. bourse. , 'Snj?8iR6d'' ! 'lD 



i:-: 3 - 










i 



« 



";::Vs ; : v; ^ : y ' 



b^D 



:.rt ■; - > 



II j«^ i>oas^ 






:- : ^y,PPP:.rMP. P : -P' _ _ _ : ' i; .Ht^te^;;.^ : jui?- : ; v i^ ;: 

b\ ■; : ' ; b^itl^ ghe-Radb not . bd^^^ai^/^or'-sOTie' 'Mvv$ : . ^'St^act. - 

'W \Stat^e&t *; ; ' ; WfkG^r.d6iS.’'t;‘ care ['it- 1 they: p&pv ^ . or ba^b;t!ie v-b :•• '’ " : ~ 

: V ■//■ .';)• \ktifyijp bwe - •aa3n^y* , - , b ; ■ • b ■ pbp : [ ;)'w : . rp^?: b--'-' "•' : ' ;v v . : v >:p ?■>■■■, h: ; >'■•' C' -. 



*-.". @aiymari-..n 



, ‘.;l r*. „• - . /| I V^V-, . V-J* A •* , - ■ - •: :'• 

■W :■■■ ' ~ : - r approyyrtOr^wf^^vn'^<iyoyi^t:- : -oiifttea •timt-rati^ay^tl!yv ; ^iW' tneatinif--- . ■' 






;; -i -- ib: b -Hift 'b ^5^%./ - ^ ? b% - ; ' ‘ ^ : '-PP. (. 




Pp : P , |;n£s 'ali'T&y .tseea-: to 7 haj \ face 9 - sH.e v feels; ' that 1 | -l;.' ’' - ; 

i S&r^efcv :; I«fQrmant • ;: :: '. ; ^:' 

’. '■ ‘ ,S.liSO tfojS Hi "vY&rSIP&fYfe .-'tgia. *•':■■**&■ : 4&«v jttik ‘..^Mka 4> ■' ',o»»K'4>i^LA ~-'-C "-'■ •.’%-, ,’ - 



'b6 ■ ,.-\ 
blC ' ; fi' 



^pi?ir;23 s - l^a^tHat . Sufc Je&tMs ' W. • t I 

yPP J ; ah|Fy trtth;: the : ,GP, lesaershis>::lna stfmch .as;, she ' felt ;■ that -her. v6tk- in - ':• ■ " 

v r .bb.;bth^. ;riotb fc&ifig wrbperiy/^eeo^izMV ■ b :- ■•.■:■; > . . ;.-, 



\ - that'' ftubi eft : t^h ar ; ; b; ■" ' '■ ' ■■' 

■ ; , :^ttwm.tedy -'t&i 1 &v6M refiBnnalMlltiesVof:}aer 'pos^ I | ■;■ : >';tfyX.; ; " 

■ ** '* ‘ J I m vi’cTN rH ^ 1 ^s* iwint wfv mit'-'‘ 4*i<i A 4« - it •'■> .. jj, -wi. Jb .i b.-.W i-- ' . . 1 :'. '* ^ 



ae^pl^b-plf'-tfee VVb/ 














wb , tb.ttef v tb My e^t or f -. FBI ' 



}. v^OP‘fefc> : ' : - : J- 1". \;Ky. ; •: 

‘\*h'Sh A; I-*’,: 1 ^'jS ■ -■«. * . €/- *i-- ■'■".I " '-T-f /■ J -£ "'v ';■ >; 



t&~c 



4 be 
\ b7C 

.Vb7D 



' • *• : ■ • ;%-• My 16 , 1952: , , * - 

• ■/, ;-Cut> Ject ^ ,wa shaving ; sertou $ ; trouble ancj .aiavised that "she" Mst takev ■ A' 
y"' actlonsfo^^^ reltiotaht 

- .to -meet ; wi th •' : the ' ' ' 



; a vt ie&: ' onl-fav 14 s l951that ; ^ubject hacl ; A7 V •■ 7 - ■ . 

.'*irfca4 V*th r\«tn«r#*§ -II .a**** V»Vk>3 rii J3 •' .\JLt-. ; ~ r* ‘1 1 . .. i := *• .a ' ■- 




the : . Corntmipi sf 73 arty refuses- to fight for Negro rights , - there will 
3- ..;he . rio/Corarnunlst - Party ’ In Michigan . -;7 .A-yV'7'7y ■> 7 boV .77'.'; vy< ? 

£7 i I : dn v ^arch ,11 ;19?3 - 'that-., it 'M'rmz tingjor ;■ 

.t* 10 I stated -he; had; Jaewfi- some 'bhurch rh<5?nbern. 



T , ..,** * _ adyised 'dgv^ar that, at ;7'rae>, ..... 

. . t*r e J .. i , , , , j — I, stated he had.; .fee&r’ji' some /•eht&6fc ? Members .state--;' ;• 

7 ; 7 h0 1 -Cprarmnis t . d oe s' not believe in- Christianity. ' 7nb i ect' answered' 
, ;hy- :S;tatlng ' that:,r believe sin Chris tlahlt^'hht^hot : iike-■ th^^ '■ '■' tS- -■’ 

•'V s t>raTJ ■ : S$i<a v is toaf:*aVfr - ' : #*** n W ~ 4*' M w*-i 4*^^ ; 4 « , ■. 



Y’:«V vfB^ -iats ‘beliBire; : ani' ; V- 

•:‘. rail -Wi te; - leaders • -In. the - rr-nTB i n en t.. rfaii-rr'Vi^'e \ ■'--■; ' v .. •;■ ; 



i Be trolf, and 



^etdef s • -Ihv the : prominent, chur eheW * 
^Mtrjged' oh:May . 



a -■was: 



i v ■' h. '■ Finances : ;- 



remrted ; nn Oct.f>hor mtf-nik*: 



he 

vb7C 

;v b7D 



|be ^ d^feppyateyReea- ot mmy and /rieedea' 5 5Q xfoy a ■: Befiod & ; 

■tyQ ^§K|^ : r b;bb:;7 •• ;'-'■;■ ,7.' :;;y : ;•; % k : _-o; -yV y..;-’-'::/ -:='" ■ -V v' : , ■? v/.-:' ' 

‘ s - PPHfrfo'p rap'orted - ■ c in .' Novemher; ^8i : l949' 'tha t : -Pnhiect v ' 
1 »p ; grant financial: help '. lo thatT^^~ v • 



v 'C had ■• reoneat eft- 



conlf ■ contimie'::hls: ;schoolln<r i n Tl tlnof » ; Vh 

l-S': reemest hy - .-V-v 

was not. ^ranted hv I ■»**.* .wV; :*!»«• .CA**-&4. rf - . . 



v^^nOi^ was ; no't , gr anted ‘hy’ 
- r the y felt mny others; 



wore 



I leader s In yie,w o f ; .the~fa ct :■ 
;eqpaily:,a r s' deserving' as ; -i-y 









PeheShs/h 






y ■.’■ - f>7 / 



‘ ., i ■ 



,' H ', *• ■?., ' J- 







V ■ : v * ■ .1' 






■ : t©tter : : ; to. .OireGtor^I^t^' : , ; ;V ■ -v 

.'•• ; ..;:i.v mP--'£ P : J.tMA-'^TOPmV-\^ : V.’’ v.; , ’ -Z: ■ •,". 









•be 

,vb7C 
', b7D 



v < &?'*[ , K ^ 4 : / :. ;t?^|^d^^^igtabd:-eh Pefeeaibe'r 5. lohd ■ h a d.' : :; 

'■•>;. •:> -school 'jjftftd 'xyia^f 



;'•" v j ; >a .-WQajd^fat ..' ap. inprertij&te stop, to any /such plans. ;; ; 



-„•; :/. : J ^ ^,. ,,. . . 

’/>; -y'+\ -ah.oht /ah^.the' arid. .df-her, ^6pe\:'-?lha4eij 

hy-/ . . . In ' Gopnectlon vrith the attenpt -to • locate ■ the ifcdMNeg-i *■* 
, v : v cohtactedv fa JUiy-dl.- l<m at - UaC: ' residence Wsk » s " ’ 

: ■ - ; - y and | | : '-Agents,,^ ■>&&& ) . H 

• ,*,■• ; - vs\ib5act rgplied that .she. - only-' Imwis, uhat - she': reads ‘-In- the na^s-.: : h 



. .; : ^;.;\:Pape^ : . ; - - -Phe ^s reinct.ant. to/ say . v^ether ^she. lmew -any: 'of the .- - • ; .' 
.v' 7 . ; v;: Jti’fpSk;/. ;-whfn -. told -that . the bureau has - : reason 'to Relieve tha t ' 

/ ;> •xto^ : oy ; -st!iore . : pf/;the~ -- 1 — -■• *■■• * •• - ■ ■■ ■■- -- ■••■•■■ 

•I: '■ V -.- 1 . ‘- m^r'Jt a. 4 ril ■ a: 



that 



^havppn'Sidetis 'het’seiif. to /he. a loyal cittgoa. of; thi^ countfy ana ■ 

■ ccoperate ^tth labr,;ehfoi 1 cement agencies '■ •’ 

, Y learned..; Ohy inf ocinatton • concofning - the pre sen t ^hereahou t s’ '••. 

..■■■'■.ot : :the ^fugitives; . : ’.; : .v- ;; . , ;i - '-,,•• •';/■. :■■■",''■■ 

4 -"j- •■■- 'v ^ef.3dnality ' ■ - ; vV- V'- : -; r , 

•;• ; ^:' •■ .'f' ’^;.r’ -■ lAy IQkR l >; ;• 

; ;yw«ldi .ipeak^at^ ten^ meetings if it . would help- 'her -prestige'^ 

: r v;:^|.'.|ha| if ;/hrpin ;;wprk involved ,vone.' must ; 'losep :af ter • ^hbiect'' tdV 



•••■'. Reported in. 
re -ahil ity .'of Subject.* - : •■ 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



; :AT;li^D^ : s tated':' ■ :' 
. the- :adraihi stra- .:'; ■ 






•vf : 



•^>6' ; a--v '":>d 





Letter^- FBI 

Be r:;/C.P 9 VS A: '«■ ; TOPLB V 



.;*' C 



, advised on March- • 8v--X’$5^' : :'t^t ihe'^iei'e known 

■ ■•Subject; sinceabout 19^2_aiid 1 Vha3 been well acfltiain ted/ with' her : ; : ; ., 

: ' :-;plhc©/about .that* titaeVv \ stated' c i ab je c t: wa g always) / a . strong. 

the CP /as she believed .. the CP Wap: helplrig/ ' tli© -Hegro© s v ■ 

v '-L rotated that : Suhj ect * ©prime;. consideration, lh'-teihg/a CB/jsember/ • " 

../^Wascto help the /Negro, race, .• W- /-. ; V .\/ >, ' r. 



, />k //•/./ cv///-V^U---J’^M 0 ;' sthted/^hat:-CT3h^ /&PC at strong';^ 

v ! / ! •P'5^;®*lS-enced;-hy»Jhej* recent loinihg of a neighborhood' church and at - ■ -•••■ 
$g ^ ; rf.Q^d -C-j^ ± isa.3(ic'i al- ■.' supp-pap'lb' ;■ ."P ' : somo cli’ ' ca« s © • ‘ 

;> I l h tated .he did not know if fubjeet;; \ms . aetually ag aignod ' by the ‘ • . 

,. .-fP-to'/work in a. , chnrc hbut f el t tha t Sub iec t has personal -religio n s.. ; : 

' H *:? I I htated that Subieet 1 ©./husband:; | [ - 

; ; ;; .during.- the late 19©0 • s -- " got reli gl oh" and ■ ceased : a et i vity in the C P ; • '■ 
, to the point /• that;.' even though ©ee tihgs were frequently held • in his ./'■ 

. 'horae.- .he;. -^did. .not attend, - ■/ 7 ; • ©-.// fv.-; .";/ ; W,;ltv V: ' -d'h 



•• U, i'htated that Subieet "i* ver^ f earful of the ¥b!/ and ' 

that he , doubt s,yery rouch if a direct . approach’: to. Sublect wowld/be / » • 

W^-.ftUCCaSsM ,/ f/y;;/ ■> . W;/'-/' ;/.'"■ ■•>■;•' : >., ' l- C. ; ://• ,; v / 

■.//’ -4-1,/..; , I _Jpointed; otJt :'that;.financiQl consideratibn..would : he 

importance^ felt-/ that 

f- ^approach /.to Sub;1 ee t/ abdfan/ of f er ■.df-/jaon©y.j-.;.the Bureau wohid stand ■ • 

/- a^; : reasonable ; .ehance of 'developing ’Subject to' a'' point uhere.yhe 'xy>uld - 
furnish information.-. .,:' ; 'W;., •'■':• ... -,/ ■; ; • /^ : .V.;.; 

*> V;.// ; • ;/ :$% i . ■ ^-Afeproach/ 1 ,'•.•;■• 



/,.' iV-'‘ .'®Btiih®d. abovei. there are '.three "poesi- hi© •■avoiiuea of • ’’ ’ 

;S«b iec t . : ln /addition, to a dir-ect anprOaph' hy Agents. : / / 

i ■ / , 'v ; / . ■Bbe_.flraf j-'bu be through. who advi^ed'-’He : 

■ o v 4 'f e . able ^tp-talk t-rith 'S'lifc/lect. and:, arrange, a meeting- between ■•’ v '•>'// 

:/'4upj0ct and Agents, ''' ' . ■'•• • ■/ :; , ■' - 'v 



** 7 










^ v :;.' io: '.The •. s e co nd ^ou lfl :.be also' a -'th$rdT.pa*ty approach throtigh'' 
- ■ r a husband . I ha «h advised .■ that, : vhlleiSubjec t ■ is j-fcbe: 'real 

; ;;ho.5SlMl__th©. fa®! 5 : Id6es ! havb^sorne' ipfl^ Subject ,■; .: 

| ;©xpre s se.d:; - the.. opinion; ' that v?i th the proper-off @r ’of, nan&yr-- 

f.;. possible :thi s, ■ jtj:etbbd: Woulr?’ -have so’i>e fchanee.;- of success .' : i t' isfi" '’ : 
;■ ^Pointed. opt , ,howef er *, thatno furefu Ag&nt- has,as Vef 



rV-Wy .'^'The: third - approach:. wpiiW v bsdthfoPg^ ^ ‘ 

'. wfeh -1.^. livihR if' fi pfroit: fa it] ^ p - ; 

this' ; % plnl,i6rt :■ tha t I [ wOuici -.maye:. very; little, ifofatawri ne 

' \ ,■ v 3 JSt^^fclTss.-- that' 

:f dutch- an approach ,ceuld:be^ .... , ' 



■ar-vw-... . .%:■•.■ '...-. .It' if ef pactted/'that-aaditi onal inve s tiga tioh:^ - -•■• ^ .. 

; '- - i ,: ^P n dPf ted. priori togas'-, approach to. : fub;f ect fhd - that: of the-:.^pp'r oachep^ pi' ft 
>1": i P^iph >'st^$jr. v *toe. ;• 'greatest /chance ;of ." success" f f f f ; ' 

,•„: he . utilised;.:' i Approach ;of, :-uh3ect wider. vyhate^j^; : iljethdd cho&enf f f ; ; 

V-'.l. -■ -i' b ;cah . he 'assured* •,• : Vi Vi :i '; 

thpi^ .t - f ;:■. ■ ' ■• f f 





Director, FBI 



CCWtfXIST PARTY t USA 

°xaFO rmabt program (66-3548-s) 



'M 



Bout lot 3/19/54 

Thor* ate transmitted herewith fifty additional 
eopui of Uoflot "Tor o Laottn s Poo^o” *o "»«•«•' *■ 
reiet • 
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DIRECTOR, FBI 3-19-54 

Attn! Central Research Unit 



SAC, DEM 



CP, ■ USA 

^TOPLEV (100-3-99) 

'-security mmm program (66-25^-3) 



It is requested that an additional fifty copies 
of the leaflet entitled ” For A Lasting Peace” he furnish# 
the Denver office* I 

/ 



JCLjeg 

REGISTERED 







u l 













; - is . geate4 to^s on test 




; ■-. : ■■■■.".' : '"' ;r v is QQti&mting .tMs -": you shoui^'-too 
■guide#. W -floating Bureau Isstraetiojas 'rotating to • ' 



: ■ O' Mvxse BtETSau results . of co&t&ct &nfi if it 

la. not ^osslM© tor&ppvmth the aubjaat within .Ifthttaj 
sfeoui|^be ; . fm’Msbfe^ ^thg ■ why. tfc$ . ■ ' 
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■ Ladd— i- 

^ Nichols - 
s Belmont,. 
Cleggs— 



. Harbo 
.Rosen -, ; ,. 

' ; Tracy — -41 

* t Gearty -4- — 
• - Moh r- . 1 - -'— 
. * Winterrowd- 
'■■ ’ Tele. Room . 

Holloman-- 
/ . Sizoo 
■■ Miss Gandy 
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Director, FBI (100-3-99) 
Att: Assista nt Di-renton 

SAC, New York-J 



,H. BELMONT 



3/1 7 A4 

PERSONAL 



OP, USA - TOPLEV 




I a Communist sponsored union, has been 

selected as an individual to Interview tinder the TOPLEV program 



Personal 



at Brooklyn, RY, the ron of 



NYC, in 19 



IVJt&miffMiTC7XTT3; 



rani 



I investigation, wren 
member, Sub.iec 



eterrmea that no was 
tiring World War II 






of the 
f 












I Wi't O .i £ ‘"4 

as a member o f th 
member of the I 
NYC. After leaVT 
at the I 
the I 



ecame e? ployed 




L52MAR 31 1954 



HPLjKMC 



COPY FILED IN 













ector 



I with the salary of 

and to the present date, he 



an ft Aranlmrftrt Uy t Vft I 

| at 

.*500 «0 ner year. In 1‘ 
a been carried as I 



,s ron 



which residence is part o 
resides with his wi£e_aM. 
was reported born 




I sy, 

ub jeet 
who 



CP Background 

I ~1 is reported to have joi ned 

the CP Ip about 1935 while he was a | | 

i flfr I | _| In I 93 Q, was dropped from his position at 

hecon ge of his CP affiliations durinr the Invasti'ft them 
61 Zte NYC I 1 



was active in t>. 
as a Communist f" 



In 19 39 * Informants a dvised that the subject 
be NY I I which has beon reported 



In 1941* 



the IKO In NYC „ 



at the ireetjnc of t v e | 

In 194.6 ef 
in the b£ Army. he became 




a Muest 
the IV"). 




organisation. 



It is noted that the | 

has been designated as a Communist front 



. In Septembe r* 1947* inform ant advised that 

, I was present at the | | GP Headquarters 

Interviewing CP members to determine their fitness to attend 



- 2 - 










t lg noued that this lob entailed 




It Ip, noted that this union ie reported 
as CP dominated. 




Bure au author ity is requested for this 
office to interview ! I during the week of 3/2 9/54 

circumstances permitting. A contact would he made with 



3 






distance away from his residence or employment. Existing 
Bureau instructions applying to interviews with security 
subjects will be followed and the Bureau po licy concerning 
labor unions would be explained to | \ early in the 

interview. 



- ^ “ 




.8iC* Mffolt 




writer* m% <ioo-*>99} 




■COHWBttOT. WKRSSE* ' » - 

tomt ; . 

vmma* smmin * t 




I : 



&L £ 



' v £®urlet 



« , 3 i. t . ...- 



; ■; ^&uths|ity if gmtf<i to oo&t get ^ 



^ ^ la| gvig^ you .ftoald 



•-•.■■■ ” Mfiff-l 

if not possible to 
tb® SurfStt 8 h a nl, f ' 



confeting the 



area'll -results of coatact aht it 
approaohthe subject withla 60 
a furaishei the reason why the 
a ®a<2© aadMAea yea anticipate 



JDD:DE 



"oJSiSg.. 
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Mailed. 
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SAG, Detroit (66-3360 




March II, 1954 



'(0 1 

OP, US'A TOPLW 



| | was. 

SECUHIT! BAT:lSa - C 

Atteatjatfif Mr, AJI. BFJiicsrr • 

BACS<18Q®*D 



At Birth 



Subject mas bom 
B* Education 




Michigan. 



Subject* a education consisted of 
saps of high school and one term of I" 
Michigan* L 

C« Harital Status 



Subject Married 



in Detroit, Michigan on 



B, Uilitary Service ^ 

In tho fall of 1930. Subject ma s enrolled in the lie serve Officer *o 
'raining Corps at I I for a period of several months* 



E« Criminal Record 

Arrested 

Contributor Maaa® and Humber or Hood. 



Charge 




Dispositi on 
Bisia. on notion of D, 



rel. il.C, 



JKtBLC 



umismim - ahsb 






NO" BECOUDE!) 

MAR 24 1954 



^original copy filed in 





'Letter to the Director, FBI 

set m tomav 

X0*G 



nm* 

£»*W 
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totter to the Bdroctor, FBI 



^ USA fOPLSff 



IS-C 



tras. 



M, Description 

Mas® 



-losidsnc© 

Sac® 

Ses 
Birth 
Height 
Silt 



liyea 

GojapXesloR 
Bund 
Occupation 
Present feployaent 

Gitiscmship 
Marital Status 
Islativna 

mfe 

Brother 

GOMlISf fctfflrr ACTIVITIES 



Subject mtB a aaaaber of \ 
isettb®3S9hi» book|_ 




5*9” 

ICO lbs. 



Harried 



| itiefeA*§an 



b6 

b7C 
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H a — * J — 


| Detroit, Mich* 




I In IdSPL holding 
iState Convention.. I 1 CPA in 



«t i4ap he Was alism* to have had sloven years ©anaarlanne in 

CP Q&V He was a abater of the! 
in 1944 and 



In ?3gr#s 1945 , totllJn l I GPA. Object was affiliated vith th© | 

. | i« Ju ly. 1946; he van active In the I 



tobruary, 1946 jf 
April, 1949 to June, 1953s t6e| 






Civs.; 






b7D 



iilRhte Oonsram from 



ffrota f&te feer, 1951 to -January, 195:2 
I I BieMg&a in 1951 and 1952 j 

%«ft 3&93§ he te a boon active in 



2 |C 

thfjl 

U — * 



i %mmm 



Laacvto in Anrll^ !QSfj~[ 



to Hardin 1 952 and 
|in the 



since December, 1952 ana nets aunenctoci numerous Party sooting® during 



- 3 - 













A 

Bettor to the Director* FBI 

Rat UP* USA T0P1W 
1S-G 

b7D 

[ Was* 

2VC 




the entire above period and as late as February* 1954 ,. 
APPROACH 



Subject will be approached by a lone agent while the other- Agent -pill 
stay in close proximity of the area affording the utmost security* Contact will 
bo friendly and every effort will ba redd to develop a friendly conversation,. The 
fact that Subject is operating a very successful business may afford the inters 
viewing agent an opportunity to stress that point in an effort to ir press the 
Subject with the idea of possibly cooperating rdth the Bureau* Subject must 
certainty have cognisance of the fact that the House Coireittea on Un-Arerican 
Activities hearings Will be conducted in Detroit within the next 30 or 60 days 
and not wanting publicity to effect his businosS may be one. of the possible causes 
of cooperation on hi a part, 

Bureau authority is requested to contact >, object as set out previously* 




■> > 7 : 

' n 



Director, FBI ( 1 Q 0 ~ 3 « 99 ) 

iolmr 



>* '/ ,,,^ 



•b7D 



siotto * c 



Rourlet dated March 4% 195k* setting forth 




that you furnish to the 
first of eschsaonth. 

Since the ihforamht is fully' auare : of the' . 
situation . concerning his reactivation in Rarty affairs 

alert to say possibility ttoough tMch ho may - ; 
reactivated, authority Is sranted .to suteait' 

.1st tors ©very 60 .days rather w os a monthly 

shouMb© certain to continue to closely 
" ‘ “ ‘ and include la ,sis®a©ry fashion ' 





Any matters of immediate interest should, of 
course | be furnished to the Bureau by airtei or teletype 
upon the individual circumstances in each case- 



JDD;DE 



Tolsoo _ 
Ladd — 
Nichols - 
Belmoot 
Clegg- 
Glavin — 
Harbo — 
Rosen — 
Tracy — 
Gearty — 
Mohr- — 



*»»#&« 

Ma 'LE 6 



Vinterrowd — 
Tele. Room — 
Holloi 
Miss 



tAi 



: v\ 
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• -.JgDICLASSIFICATIOH AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: £ 

« FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE I 
. ^ _ DATE 12-20-2011 

^ ' l Bu.i : l'<a i.iag -“-'i ■ -1 ; 

- 1--;' 






r; :-; i' ;: p. ) 

;i 1?E,. f X : P 

"v? : .Bii'&otOP, 



, . Maroh 10; 1954 



' • ■ . 

£ :'■■■■■ --•••'- c .* *. - - 

-V^-'.-y:?- ■. v :V'' 10O-3r9^> .. _ |_^ 

V : 1 : j fr : :i. : r i : ■•: : • . '($4£i'l® ^ .v : Cy .:b7D • V : ,Y‘ 

^ [iniervi^B- iyPi "P 

# ^ i» ' 1! ^«H* footer. 10,. 1953 andiayletof P- S .V 
r VUflrV:;li , 1954,, captlqiasd l E ragtia at i ngita m* ^T pity :to odiltfidt- ' ■ ■'•":?* 

^ ^ position ■ to . talb 'advantage of W speoilSSSnist 4 

-: _.■ ■ - : ,y ; y: 

^'?Stfr, ha ? 'suitable- arran^mehta" r *’=. ■ 

’ reab^tiqii of . |_____^ ,SA POU& r ' P 

f y y • ^ ai-ty . undo r ground ■ and . o^ ':’ ! • f : , 



EBBr^*?^v '; '■■•-■. 









pPPPl •; P ! t- 









'NttT ’ -;,V. 

■ ■ P \ ■’ -i ' ". -: ■ ••;> -••■ 



OmGINAEFILED 




li 









; ; ii$i$0(^ xsaie ; i ; 

iind ioated ha would be friendly ©rid reoeptiv© i» : any Coinnnini at . Party member, 
}$!■ iM» •-, /■ ' ’ * 

^ada^entalvmeaiilng- wodld ; :'W 



.will?!)©' sad©; looking ; tdwardshts ^dbtiTOtlbh^ In at)o6rdance tri.th 
au^ori^v.oontained in ^ureaW le^eridat©d??felyirua^- 1^4 ^ | 

will : >W' &bnbaoted 'tfn\a?/aontdily > %altVi^vi^^eiadit# < ^ii: ; li!e.?^i«ii8&ad7&- 

to* v - * V ! ' •• • !■ \V -. .7 A 1 *. 






r.'-> “ ; J £rr * 



%• Hi MoGab©: r : 

Spaeiai: . ifc-^ha'rga' : .' ■.'; 





<S) 



Tglson 

Ladd— 

Nichols 

Belmont : 

Clegg ~ 

Glavin — 

Harbo_ — 

Rosen— 

Tracy 

Gearty — : — 

Mohr- — : 

Winterrovd — 
Tele. Room — 

Holloman 

' Miss Gandy — 



SAC 



Xork 



c- 



Director, FBI 

com ^ isi s pjmtf jsm- 

security * c 




March 22, 1$S4 



UQO- 3 / 99 ) 
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EXEMPTED FROM AUTOMATIC 
DECLASSIFICATION 
AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 

FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
EXEMPTION CODE 25X(1J 
■DATE 08-15-2012 



was. 

(classified per OGA letter dated 
—7-31-12) 



bl 

b3 



For your confidential In formation. on f^teatbar. 'T y 

1953. tho Bureau was informed that I I 



Mm. mz It ,^ n 
Kfe ts? wheth ea» flay action 



•p 

at fill van taken by Ma or the I 

{Eh* Bureau, however, had nothing to do with the above- 

Slnce Se ptember, 1 $ 53 » 

GO I is consider ing defecting from 




lea are requested to review subject *s file and, 
riy, any information of reee-nt ■ date, -and submit a 
recommendation to the Bureau as to whether you feel an 
interview with the subject under the Toplev Program is 
feasible or 



Enclosure 

^ \'A Tj 



NOTE. ON YELLOW: PAGE 2. 



1 YELLOW 

1 DUPLICATE 

I MAR 2 3 1954 

I MAILED 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED EXCEPT 
WHERE SHOWN OTHERWISE 



-StP^T 



original copy filed in 
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Director, IBI (100-3-99) (65-28359) 3/19 /5k 

SA.C, Philadelphia (65-1945) 
commuhist parti, bsa. 

TOHSV ATTENTION J Assistant Director A. H. BELMONT 

INTERNAL SECURITT - C 

PXNGUS JOSEPH KBOEL, t m,, OONPIIEHTIAIi 

U INTERNAL SECURITT - C ~ 



Rebulet dated 2/1/54. 

On 2/16/54, a surveillance was instituted near the automobile driven 
by subject at a secure distance from his home by SAs WILIIAM E* HUGHES and 
ROBERT M. (BAHT. 

At lOjOl A.M. , KIMMEL approached his car and nas contacted by 
SA HUGHES, "with SA GRANT observing the contact# 

When approached, KIMMBL refused to stop to talk to the A vent and got 
in his car and drove away. His only comment to the Agent nas, *I r a not 
interested,* He repeated this three times while getting into his car# 

In view of the above, no further contact with tc TIMET, is anticipated 
unless information is developed to indicate a further contact might prove 
productive. 



RMCsllw 




( 100 - 3 - 99 ) 



THftEE 7m TQFOUH 



UTS LtfllCH0OK. . 5UBJISCT, A?S&0 AGHED. AS M CAM TO HIS CMAW . 

nmyiMOKn iN . V 'A^ /;, ■' 

'AQ^^Oa ;B SHOWED titty; SyEHHISS ^o' AGREED to . 
f;^Hy^.«g&TTnM fttn«¥ TOPja;- AMD TllM^ SUSJSCT ADMITTED - fiXOlHS C^t PlEAHClAtn 
Ago STATED HE .LEFT. -THE ;PA!$X SOKE 'TIME v AQO* ■ ; HE STATED HE OBSERVE!). HOTHIHG ; '. 



AHlLIfl TO, CoifTHOL ANTSUBVMS^ 

PRAIi3E; F0lt' FEELS ASSUliED; mt'HO HARM COULD. 

democracy ■ , iiK-'f’iasb^ 'iafif ^dlttxsar '‘jeiS-’ ^ 

oval C6&8$SI23M* ' ; : : iiB'- : SEATED : HE COUIS ''FINGER” ; OBE IN IHE 



JHtJEP 

66-3360 






rf> ■ .4 A ■*■•■ JS 





> ■' NOT , RE CP) R O *’ JV t 

152 MAR 23 1954 

_ ■ • .*■■■ -’“ j ; . • • : . •. 

INITIALS ON ' ORTGr jjTAIi- 










WOULD -M ASAIH3T HI& PRINCIPAL* . iKD^Sf ^ 

V MB ?A&M ANT OIB BISK OTtii® THAff THE IRJKEAO ^flB •■ .:. . 

; ■■■ H333^LP'¥A’J ;JB^ mw«^WI,T!aa HK HAS A CQH3C10U8BE3S .AND . HE WOUli) HAVE 

■\ up to tHs ;^Esai©: pqr ;£30gs : ,/ 

" ' PROVE THAT THE ORGANIZATION IS COaSPlRAml^. AND: ILLEGAL ■ AND MS BEEH FROM ; ; : : 
■:$» 'gARST BSOIMIHQ, SUBJECT STATED HE MIGHT . EVEN Pf» THE^.AGE^f AT 

■■.qemmt* ^toNrrAefc'^ 

mc mm 





DE CLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASS IF I CAT I OH GUIDE 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) 
(100-282722) 

SAG, Detroit (66-3360) 
(100-15358) 

CP, 

INTERNAL SECURITI - C 



March 19, 1954 



SEGtJHITI MATTER - 0 „ 

Attentions Assistant Director,) A. H. BBIAK)NT 

Remylet, February ll, 1954 and Bureau letter, February 16, 1954. 



Captioned individual was telephonioally contacted by SA I I 

on March 1, 1954, pursuant to the tentative agreement described in 



ay letter* 

After identifying himself, SA I I reminded the Subject that 

the purpose of the call was to make arrangements to continue the discussion 
with Subject. It was immediately apparent that the Subject's attitude was 
considerably more hostile than at either of the original contact or the 
subsequent telephonic contact. Subject stated she had definitely decided 
there was nothing she had to discuss and would definitely not make 
arrangements to meet with Agent. 

SA expressed surprised at the obvious change in 

attitude on Subject's part and stated that there was certainly a great 
many things about which both Agent and Subject were in agreement, and 
that a discussion could easily prove beneficial to the Subject. Subject ( 
stated she had nothing to discuss and could see no reason to speak further 
with the Agent, 

It is apparent that Subject was following what may be in some 
instances current CP instructions, which are to talk to Agents at least 
long enough to see what they want and give the impression of being friendly 
but to end the initial contact as soon as possible and firmly refuse any 
further contact, 

III view of the above, no further contacts are contemplated with 
the Subject at this time, « 

T£B:RGM i 

REGISTERED fA/J < 
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E C LAS S I F I CAT I OH AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-20-2011 




DX P30TOR* 'FBI IlOO- 3-991 



BAG,. 'LOB' A$0SL3B. 



CP# UM^TOPL^V >- b7D 

ip-c; 






; V 3/W54 



. eoiini’iPiaiT BBr 



This is the monthly progress letter required by Bureau 
per Bulet dated 9 /? 8 / 5 ?» 



Since my last progress l etter on t 



again been in regular contact with 

question of his re-entry into the Communist ^ 

continues to insist that he will be picked up at any time# but 
to date such a pickup has not been made. 



is informant he has 
r egar diniz-tha. 
arty, 



Subject has been to two meetings of the T 



since niy i&st letter 



He was contacted bvf 
in this area# on 
thing a job 



obte 
< 



or 

and the inf o man 




an old-time Communist 

and asked for assistance in 
During the course of this conversation 
scussod their respective statuses in the 



Coamunist Party and ! I stated that he apparently was in the same 
situation as informant and had not bean to a Party meeting for a 
number of months o ... 



VU1I«VMD 





■-T 



li’iyjtfA. * Ck \j . . . 



“ NOT RECOB, 7 " ' 
|P£ MAR 26 1954 ; 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC D E C LAS S I F I CAT I ON GUIDE 
DATE 12-20-2011 



STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



OOKPIB ffl 






Office Memorandum • united states government 

DATE. 3/17/54 




b7D 



SM 



■R« my let. 2/15/54. advising that tni s f Hee was holding 

™ “ I — . . .. i Vli 4 *A4*<rf /In-rTfi 



]f or a perl - of thirty days® 
passti a^uy ir. February, 1954' 



up the reinterview with 
It should be noted that 

Reference is made to Chicago Airtel to Bureau, 3/8/34* copies 
this office, entitled “CP, USA - FUNDS; IS-C ’ which sets forth informsd 
tion obtained by Chicago informant 5824-S during his visit to NY in 
TPehruar-g-. iq5li> T'hla informant suggests that the rointerview of 

| i j postponed for two 

months * Inf orman t ha s suggested that perhap3 t7"0 dependents of 

i rrft r r I I J3 xi* J \ * A « nvs 4 



1 namely, Mr s»[ 



CAW v- < MWJfT Vi* WW* — — 

land the dau** ter a*.d son-in-law. 



Mr. and Mrs. I “ I, may receive bad treatment and disrespect 

from the prese nt CP leadershi p, and if this materializes, then a 
recontact withl I in about tw o months her.ce may prove 

beneficialo The possibility exists that | ~| may to receptive t 
a reinterview because of any bad tr e a tcien t by une oPo 



This is to advise that the reinterview with, 

will not take place until approximately the end oi* May, 1954<* 

QjilcfigQ ia requested to furnish tnis office with any 
additional suggestions or informat ion obtained by GG 58k4» which 
may assist in the reinterview with 



\y 



t 



RM 

2 ■ 
1 • 
1 ■ 



Chicago f 1 00-2398 ) (EM) 
1 LEMll 
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Director, FBI (100-3-99) 

Att: Assistant Director A. H. BELMONT 
SAG, New York 

OP, USA TOPLEV. ' 

TS-C — ~ " 



MAR 1 7 



PERSONAL AND 



SM-C 

Rebulet 2/4/54 granting authority to re interview 

On the morning of 2/2 6/54 > a physical surveill ance 
ras instituted i n the v icinity of subjec t* s residence, ! I 

1 by SAS l ALFRED B. NOVAK and 



At approximately 10:00 A.I1., | | was observed 

to leave his residence alone and, when he had proceeded 
a secure distance from his home, he was approached by SAS 

| immediately recognized the agents 
as those who had previously talked to him a nd he gr eeted each t 
agent cordially and shook hands with them* | | advised t 

the agents that his I | business was slow at this k 

time of the year ana he stated that he and his family were 
considering moving in the near future to a l ow cost city 
housing project which was being built in the | area. 

The agents and for a brief period, discussed 1 

the state and city Sp onsored housing projects and it was 
apparent that | | was in full agreement that the government 

was right in pro viding I nW cost housing projects for the 
working people. | I pointed out that a man with a family, 

such as himself, was very anxious to provide his family with 
suitable housing accommodations where playgrounds and 
recreational facilities could be secured for his childre n . 

The agents took this opportunity to point out to | | that 

this was another one of the great strides that had been made 
in NYC during the past twenty years where low cost government 
sponsored projects had been erected so that Negroes and white 
persons without discrimination could live together in harmony. 



'■) MAR 25 1954 



ORIGINAL COPY FILED IN 
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T.ft~h -Hat* -hn TM T»Ar».h.rvr» 

In this regard, the agents brought up the 
fact that FDLAND JACK, a Negro, had recently been elected 
President of the Borough of Manhatt an by the Democratic 
Party. They pointed out to l I that this is certainly 

an indication that Negroes were being treated equally 
by the citizens of NYC, | | remarked that this was 

a great step forward for the Negro people and that he 
was certai n that a ll Negroes were very proud of JAGK*E 
Election. | 1 stated that the ALP deserved some of 

the credit for getting HU LAND JAC K elected. Thereafter 
the agents pointed out to| |that it was not the ALP 

but was the Democratic Party or the City of New York which 
placed JACK on the ticket and was the Party which got him 
elected. 



In regard to the ALP, 


1 stated that 


he was still | 


the ALP and he further 



advised that he was ver y sorry to see VITO I’ARCANTONIO 
leave the ALP. | 1 continued that, if h ARC ANTONIO 

thought that the ALP was being controlled by the CP, he 
should have stayed and fought the Communists and not run 
out on the ALP. The agents pointed out that perhaps 
MARC ANTON 10 thought that it would be a hopeless fight 
inasmuc h as the CP may have complete co ntrol of the ALP. 

"^advised that this was not true. | stated 

he has been in close touch with the ALP for years and 
he did not believe that the CP had control of the ALP. 

I | stated that he knows there may be Communists in 

the ALP but he believed that they did not control the 
entire Party. 



The agents pointed out to | lthat 

the fact that the "Daily Worker" constantly praises the 
ALP and that the ALP line follows the CP in all its 
twists and turns indicates pretty conclusively that the 
ALP is controlled by the CP. 



b7D 
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Letter to Director 



| | stated that, even though there 

were OP members in the ALP, he saw nothing wrong in it 
inasmuch as he pointed out that it was not illegal to 
belong to the CP and further that he believed that the 
US Supreme Court will not uphold the decision that the GP 
is dangerous to the US and has taught the overthrow 
or destruction of this government* 



The agents pointed out to | | that, 

in the recent Smith Act cases, the government has 
conclusively proven that the CP does advocate the 
overthrow of the US government and that further it has 
been sh own that the CP acts as an agent for the Soviet 



Union 



advised that he still is not convinced 



that the OP is dangerous and he advised that he has 
read the literat ure whic h agents had left with him on 



prior occasion. 



stated that he has tried to 



look at both sides or the picture and still cannot come 
around to the agents’ way of thinking. 



b7D 



At t his point in the conversation, the 
agents gave l ~| the article entitled, "Breaking the 
Communist Spell" by the Director which was reprinted 
from "This Week Magazine" of 11/1/53 and the article 
entitled, "What America Keans to Me" by CHARLES 0. 

SPAULDING- from "The American Magazine" . | | advised 

that he would read both of these articles and he stated 
that the name CHARLES G. SPAULDING is familiar to him 
as one of the well known Negro leaders in this country. 

.b 7 D 

I I reported that he considered himself 

"a free thinker" and further that he would continue to 
look on both sides of the picture and, should he ever 
change his mind, he would call the agents. 



| | stated that, sometime in the future, 

he might be willing to talk to the agents and thoroughly 
discuss any associations he has had with the "left wing" 
movement . 





ector 
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s' 
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Letter to Ply 



At this point, the interview was discontinued 
cordially shook hands with each arent and 



and 

invited the agents to talk to him again if they were in 
his neighborhood, This interview lasted approximately 
twenty minutes and was observed by f-A ALFRED B, NOVAK 
at a discreet distance and nothing unusual was observed 
that would affect the security of tie contact. 

Evaluation 

©- rou- hout the interview, | was 

courteous and respectful to tie a ,ents. He apparently 
has made up his mind at this time ti at he wi ll not talk 
to the agents retjardin . Communist matters. I from 

hie statement, still considered himself e “free thinker" 
and apparently will have to itiake up his own mind as to 
whether his loyalty lies wit] his associates in the ALP 
and the CE or the overrar.ont. 



Consideration for Recontact 

I l has indicated he will not talk to 

Eureau agents regarding C? or "left wing" matters at this 
time. Considerable effort has been made during the past 
year to convince him to cooperate with no success. No 
further efforts to develop him as a confidential informant 
under t'-e f DQPLFV program will b o consldor cd at this time. 

The A *f0 will plan to rev lew I H file again after 

a period of six months and if additional information J ae 
come to this o ffice » s attention indicating that another 
recontact with I I might be profitable, a separate 

letter will be directed to the Bureau requesting a recontact. 



k « 
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toE CLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
IfBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 

DATE 12-Z0-Z011 



mi (100-3-99' (300*371232' • 

SAC* :Cv'T:;OXT (66-3360) (100*18000) 



March 16, 1954 



c?, ueJUtopl IV ,) 

irrtUTxTY - c 



PHASE A! 

XSfSgSAS 



.-v trrVT rSTJTSwn' 



AttCSti©' 



.ssletsnt Director A. 2* riLWOST 



Heisylob liarcfe 1954* 

Foil fcwteS the initial contact with Subject on February 19* 

1 95%, no inforaietiias was received from Informant and sources of the 
Detroit Office reflecting Subject to have mado a disclosure to the 
Party.. 

On Mayen 4 .* 1954, surveillance disclosed Subject returned 
from Johnnie’s Lunch to Subject’s place of femployment* Angel’s Poulfcr 
Market, at approximately Xj4S P*K* A telephone call was made to 
Subject by SA G. COOK at this time fron a cafe located one block 

away. During the call Subject exhibited a negative attitude making 
out he did not recall the previous contact end abruptly hanging up 
when invited to ;;©t together with agent after work* 

Unless odvisod to the contrary no further contacts with 
this Subject are si armed* 
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Heurlot dtaiad 8* 19 $*, 
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Authority is grants to contact 
aw froarosMoucQ and place of 
— ^th the plan outlined on 
lotttr* 

^ w tMsfntorview you should b® 
bureau ins tractions 



to 



contact 
conducting the interview* 



of contact and If it 
anti cot 
tfc© reason W 
hen yon aaticij 
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Tolson 

Ladd 

Nichols 

Belmont 

Clegg 

Glavia 

Harbo 

Rosea — 

Tracy 

Gearty 

Mohr- 

Vinterrowd — 



■ NOTE ON. YELLOW: Subject Is completely u nderground Iknd 

JDDsDE contact will only\bb made when Informant ! H \ 

who^ furnished us information on subject's whereabouts, i 

(See page 7 incoming let) — ’ . 
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-V Pers(TOflllty -V -; ■ ; ; 

■ Cbe tnfor^ntsaid that I I is . a Comaunist because bdis an l*; .'; 
fenthvffiiastic believer in syitiboiism 9 and lie belisvea every bit of power : 
shouldbederived from the people and any pwer oWr and'^bbVG ihat is v 
evil: 

■ I ^ [ appears to T pe a «ell»read Cosg?ftiMs t and has advocated and ; 

dja the ] l for; the m • ; -.,'", v 

a^o adyocated that a tJWtioni of each CP meeting; ii^ ’ 

to educational ^^ ding o£ CP 3iteratoi*e and diseakeipn oblaais c : 

| that this literature include ' i s 0 » 0 - o^,,the «Orks of -S.TAilNj-,. 
including ”Fotoiaatlacffifdf leM^era?’ srii^Th'e'' Histd^ of the CP Slf (P)i n >/- N 

: Rc ' jsecerit Smith Actarreeta^^ I ■ 

said in7/>3 that nbraitter hpa nany CP leadero'iife'rQ akTested'there would r -;. ' 
;' ; a3bwag^-'*!b©'-^dia^ : ; f : 

: ^ enl I was arrested af ter attendlne araeeting in 

Philadelphia | [ stated that he believed he» too» would ha ve been arrested 

badhe^been at that ^aeetlng. Itwaapolnted .Out that I I attempted to , 

gotothe^ sta^ the address andasV.^ from 

[ to RtlladelPhia y could not find themeetingplaceand^^d^^ 

tb Ms-home ini ! ./:V- '' v ' V-v ■•'. .•■■ ; /V ■ • v ; : 



v : ^ : ■ v -.v Hobbles , : :,-• ‘-v^ y^p 

•1 : r I I has no known hobby* , It appears that heepende alibis 

free time with his CP duties . ! "C P.PP ! * >'- v - ' V 
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X' -■; •' X ^ - XxJXX X ’ > '•>■ - : X} " 'JX'XX 'XX : ' 

-X/XXXX'‘X,^ I f mrMeted : ij&s»& 1 ) 8 ln&s 8 pve&^^ he'^s&hX v r 



,S> B/53 1 _ I susp^cted he ^as belnr sT^ he wtywy.- k X yf 

j#d for aj^nfc and e^^eseed concern 6v®je : 54jadLo i; . -. : i 'X X,Xi 
-4 ..? - : P±s^r±ct^- Cap&t;fe; in that.' l^..,was; ’hot\|l^ ' -v;y. : ^b 

:!X-X‘:&^A V&&V 



‘/■Smith A<?t ArrostB?-, • ; • cXf '■■-X v. 

-■.‘ ’■’ ■ 41 io 3 .d : :: -"fey ; ; ■-iais ; tJ^tc ifc 71501 ■-' 3 L^r -V^loi?”. v -ai?d ■ 

■■•' ' '■'; diSCOTltinhC!- ’CP : actiT>lty-.. ilhtil fqi^har. hotiee . ; 5h© ihfoirtnarit ; , 

tfihly ) l has. ?'gc^ attitadeV-;/; .: ' 

• , y v-tb: ^ayela^ba^oned^ hia h<^fer ; air ^ X 

tenure dji the T" I 






las heen veiy striet^ ^^re^iy sectiri ty 6 ohsc loya t 
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|in\i|i^:- rela tionehi^ ;wiih . .:pthe^i^®hera’ ; ,in.' the 
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Directory 



.■b7D .■>/.; 



■ ' h 



Knowledge of the 61? . ••'’ 



]itmay 



. of the CP, -It"!#? alfle-be prssthned' that ba n rGSTilt of hia pdsltion as 
I I ho will have ftother knowledge of underfprtmnd -aetkirtties, 

-L and Indivldaals tflio aa^ lp the same 3tatus.. ./ 

"^"' 0 :" b "••■ Reaction to '-the ^ Sthtate ■ ’;i., ■■■ 



r . ■ : : , Associates 

is .no.t-- tooth to have any toownParty .friends or associates 






J currehtlyyin an underground status 



Criminal Record 



record. 



L has ho known crirdml ' y:. 



Approach 



bo 
■b7C 
b 7 D 



for monikers of the 



H^e f c^LloiTlng instructions 



classenemy, They use rrany inetbiods 
bi r of spying wlthln the Party -to obtain vital Information for 



the chief gestapo agency df the gOvernTr^t and le the ' b 

' M nnc 1 hrnawn' nil * fhaf A o i w« * 



y 7 - j are 'approached ' ly FBI A gents for any reascnthey should take ' 

’■yy 'f; i 7 .ebb >.f' - •StwjS.-hnSi^ refuse totalk id them, to :C ooperaie 9 
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j xy, ■ 



b6' 

b 7 C ;.].■■■ 
■b 7 D b v b 



, - ’ t . 




■ ' ■af. 






•; 1 4 t6GllOWth'OT;in-^ ■■ 

■ 1 yv ’• -s;', S: • 'thGGe^-irlie .'cbai©oi»rs • ..$$ .are hot a Becret organization# ■} '- : r\ ■ 

\,l : " We fta^.al^aya seugh t the widest publication foiour Cy 44- 

•• >•' y'-''-. .-4, : ■-■•; ■;.•/ ' '"-i ^/4 ; :44' : 4 V 

--'4 -.. ;4 SiricQ tho abpv© was prepared, and as. noted elsewheref ! l ie 

; , said^ho. ha - ve ,, softened upj ,f however* "m»v0-3a -ttft indication other 'than,-.- ■ 4 V 
frdia- this one. infoihtehb/ that he has "sof tened t^;.e^.ai^p^oiahdiO: ; • 



4 : ' 4'.--4 -44 have ysbown that l who litres x&thiri 

three blocks of iits e^lo^ea^ add from wcark^ leaying work 

' ’abont^OO '-ybticsiflB^ioa;' ‘ t‘ 
him s onmfoerQ' between hisplace of employi^nt hhd his hotoe at the, first ’ 

^Sjectup'cir-; 4^P3>4?aK!Niaa^ : 1- ■■ ■ W/yi A : • / 4f :-4?^- :; -’ 4^' ' 4.-: : : 4:: r; 4 

' £•’>. :. Ifr : ts" alio- anticipated tbathewillt^ fln the ; BaTnra x | 

day thatl ^ 

| [ the Smith Act tHals .;to %is is helieyed to he 

the . proper tine ior Ouch an approach hedaose It: l b vahtlciretedl^that I 
ywBfrli^ve the area .i iafaedia.tely npoh leatnirig' thatl | 



.■*' . ;. ■*; ' 'j,;’Re^d.ll : 'be' qpprd.sed.df the FBI 1 s •hirisdictioivboth 'in:the;,-|iiti^al 

secinrityfield and ds.i^gajds the enfoweinent of the Sel^etiv© '.tyivtce- Apt 
' of 19h8. . ; ;He x-rill ho- questioned .regarding ■ Ms ,. s ia tus wi th . hi s/ draft board , 
Sndwill ; b©4i|a^ ■ regarding* the last time A©- : ,fiaa.,^Knj|e4''i»i# address* 

■:;.■■ ;: 4"-Vv Herdllalsro he. apprised of theBureau’s^ the 

matters ofnatioMVs^ tbld that as the responsible .4- 4 

agency, the FBI is dnteJ^estdd in hls-dc.titi-tihs as a reember- Of the -CP and 
"will ccaxtimfe^to be interested until, such tli^ hs hd ia'; no.',i-(mger. a: slatnieh 
"advocator of Maridsia ^XeMnism., Aft©?* the, abovo ^scussions^ the CP 
genera ily will be discussed and, any conversational leads that- arT- indicated 
Mil be followed up ;; jnKf exMoited^ . -j? yy; ■>■■■> ■';• v;- v >4 4''-4. 4-4 ■: ;4: 'j' : r 

4 4, 4'.; . ■'•■v'. 1b© Purpau is reque s ted t 0 ; auth ori as -the. contact ad: Bet out •' . 
above* noti ng that, it is to. be made on the day that| 

the, Sreith Act trials* 44;,,- 4-, v4;/ 44, 4-4;y- f 
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SbC, Albany March 11. 1954 

^irector, 131 

.JPAjtaY, V8A 

- (100-3*99) 

/ S*^ COMITY IN*.’Oiv*vw*N ! r (63-2542-3) 

. are transmitted herewith copies of three pamphlets 

eatitleu nomocracy ■» s« Communism, ** Vl . lie is the imperialist 1 * 
s*iiJ A he i"uantoii5 * merican i.e^ro*’ for use hi connection with the 
captioned programs of the Bureau, The availability of this material 
stioald be brought to the attention of all agents in your office who are 
assigned to internal security and related investigations* 

/. small supply of these pamphlets is being maintained in the 
Central *.esearcU unit at the Luroau in the event ad ditio nal copies are 
required by your office. 
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1 - Mr. J. D. Donohue, Rm. 1243 (detached) 

I 




OBIGINAL FEJED IN 




Copy :oj s 




SAC, Serttle 
Director, FBI 



•% 

March 10, 



SECUR7 i'Y MATTER - C 
SECURITY INFORMANT PROGRAM 

{/ i ~ / •' j' J t<2 v* 



Reurlet dated March !{., 19^14-, re guesting 
authority to contact | under the ToPlev Program. 

There is no indication from referenced letter 
that the subject is a Communist Party leader of any 
kind and on page four of referenced letter you sdtd sed 
that there is no indication he is ’participating in 
underground activity. 

Interviews under the Tonlev Program are to 
be confined to active high-level Communists either In 
the open or underground Communist Party. Individuals who 
do not fit this description should be considered for 
interview under the Security Informant Program or the 
regular interview nrogram of security subjects. 

Due to his past activities and connections, 
there is no objection to an ‘nterview with the 
subject pnder the Security Informant Program. 

kour contact with 'ire should 1 e made in 
accordance T\’ith previous instructions- relating to the 
•Security Informant Program. 

Advise Eureau results. 
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SAC* Detroit ( 66-3360 ) ( 100-18000 ) 



Director, FBI (100-3-99 



March 11, 195^ 



COMMUHJST PARTY, USA 
TOPIEV 

V IKTERHAL SECURITY - C 

FRAHK AKGEi. 

IKTERRAL SECURITY - C 



Reurlet dated Inarch 4, 195k* 

Authority is granted to recontact Angel 
whenever feasible away from residence and place of 
employment* 

in conducting this interview you should be 
guided by existing Bureau instructions relating to 
interviews with Toplev subject®. 

Advise Bureau result® of contact and if it 
is not possible to approach the subject within 60 
days, the Bureau should be furnished the reason why 
the contact has net been made and when you anticipate 
conducting the interview. 



i 



Tolsoa 

Ladd 

Nichols 

Belmont 

Clegg 

Glavio- 

Harbo 

Rosen 

Tracy — 

Gearty 

Mohr ..... ■ 

Winterrowd — 
Tele. Room — 
Holloman —-r 
Mtss£ 



. ■ o 

JDD:DE NOTE ON YELLOW; Subject has been active in CP affairs 
since 1948 in the Down River Section, District 7 ? CP and • 

Dearborn Communist Club. In 1950 he was the organizer for -the 
Down River Section; in 1951 organizer for the Dearborn Communist 
Club. In 1952 he was organization . secretary of the. Down River ’ 
Section and was active in CP attempts to infiltrate the United 
Steelworkers.-- CIO.. When the Detroit Smith -Act subjects were - 
arrested, he was active in raising funds for appeal. During .1953 
there were attempts by certain Cg- members- -to expell subject for 
certain marital difficulties, but subject convinced the Party he 
was still loyal. He was replaced as section organizer , however , ardS 
at the present time holds no official ppsition. In view of g 

subject's attitude during the contact of February. 19, 195*+', it is o 
believed he should be recontacted'.' : 
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51954 



yellow 
duplicate 

MR 1 2 1954 
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E C LAS £ I F I CAT I OH AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
ATI 12-21-2011 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) (100-371232) (A»13D) Jfcreh 4, 1934 

(l^&nnss) 



SAC, Detroit (66-3350) (100-16000) 

OOMElDiMSAh 

«eM(MMM«i|lfiili|i||i|||[| ill HIM' 

SEAHK im$L 

umaHAt dsetsam-c 




Attention? Assistant Director A* S# Hi* 



^ ^ ?^} 6 ! ft** ^ m FL^ X9% * &*** <&*•* ^aaoArr % 1954 end 

nirtel dated February 19# 1954* 

^ ^ Surveillance of the Subject by feplev /.gents reflected he opened 
the poetry market o^aiad by the Subject*# fatally at srauad 6?0Q a.a. working 
|Bslde the rear of the establishment with doors closed until appraximtely 
lIzLf*?* wmth® front doors were opened. At this time a truck driver «a- 
* a £ e V* 'tukct arrived# The Subject took breakfast at 

*“”*•. ! he Market, arou»i S?0O a.s*, there- 

after TtosMxg eentimoesly until 2*00 p,su when he quit for the day# 

} 9 ^ th \ Cttb ^ cfe *«* iollosed from hie place Of «a~ 
ployaeat to the 12th Street area share he lost in heavy traffic. It wmit? 

?|?^ sfc | h | J tdge ttet the Subject nay have been on his way to make contact 
with one of the bP functionaries, s»ny of wiica are located in the 12th Street 

«Zrv*l* 16 



b7C 



On February If, 195 4 surveillance bv foolav /^fcJ 



i 



and 

*• 



M3 8« 000% assisted by m ]“ 



; 



with a telephoto lens are enclosed hsrewitl 



I f'Q)** ' i' j? ^ ' ' ” . • Tfvmmf. £r ****++ 

l^„VMT ^ Contact taken by BA 
for the Bureau. 

' th *J St ^.«ct ciwsled the Agent euepicionsly and, 
510 attt&apfc u&d# Iso h&tac|& &b *5ub3e&fc 

feared Jioiafght be _ served with a stfcpoens. In this conmeSonJ 

Sj3 T PS convinced the majority of its 

that F«S Agent# are acting as ^spotter#* for the BCUA m they can be 

iwiwri# jf 



Jo7D 



HF0ismED mail mm 

icclheuree 5 " 



I (MrJd L 

NOT R&OOREFED 

101 MAR 17 I 95 f 









ORIGINAL FILED IN / * ' 






letter to the Sifeotor 

b#* c?, ysh+vm:# 
ss-c 

3K2ABK AH2& 

xs*c 



H^Sti seemed reassured to sum© extant when advised of 
the Agents official identity ah which time the oeoiideHbifti nature of the 
Bureau*# work as well as the sepainfcloii from other agencies wi# emphasised# 

at first smm I to be in a hurry to get awfty do**' 
claying that he had never been Involved In anything which Would retire dis- 
cussion* Hie general line was that he had slimy# lived in ’’iehlran# had 
nothing to discuss, and found it impossible to talk about Ms friends ew3 
oould never become a "stool pigeon", then advised that it mu wdtl known 
that he had been in difficulties with the CP organisation, ho exclaimed in 
f foment impviwd mm®t, *$o m .know about that*", but he could not b# : b 7 D 
induced t<> elaborate or otherwise engage in air discussion regarding OP 
ygffflp* ^tr-pao caution was exorcised in this respect in view of thu fact 
fchs &| |* valuable lafeipsant, contimss to operate In ffia'# district, 

. „ ono point mz, observed* la connection with Ms 

dedaration he could not talk rhont his friends, that he would not bars to 
hevs the Agent 1 # lob, although continually making w&tmmU as though to 
return to his place of business, seemed to desire to linger and pro-* 
long the conversation, it being noted that he lit a fresh cigar while talk- 



^he Pttbicct’g attitude, While somewhat brusque, was 
at m ticia antagonistic nor did ho attc.ok the PBX as an or^risation other 
than to mildly protest that the Bureau should concentrate mt‘& on securing 
better housing facilities, improving the ecencsaic statue of the wojfeera, etc# 
He did not attempt to press the point further when adviced of the Bureau*# 
jurisdiction* 



dSBSfc m$ urgently re-pested to consider tho points 
raised during the discussion wherein, the Bureau* s security responsibility 
wss presented, i-hen advised he «d#fc again hear from fcht Agent, h® only 
stated that ho couM thick of nothing ho would have to discuss* fhe 
declared that hit primary interest at this time was merely to conduct him-- 
self as a good Citison and to assist in the conducting of tho poultry busi- 
ness owned by Ms family# Ihe contact terMnafcad at 1*55 p*«* when, a mj* 
excused himself stating that it was necessary that ho return to work* 



— 2 - 




to tli# ittwotw 

m op, 



mnn k 

V&4 



vhta rmtw 

tn vim of tMf&tfe proclivity for reporting to the CP 
<»^fti*afciefc ooataesb® by the T?g» k eatt with ether Sabbat tj* it i# liMIy 
•tfeet bis prolonsittj the contact was for the parpoa# el* ehtaiaiBg dab* re- 
ading the Stm' s ©ebbed o£ operation* On the other 1 hand# it waa noted 
that whan daring the aiseusaicm reference was aadi to the Joabwi effort# of 
the OP to bring about etoaesai# depression and tb# eome^ttent affeoba open 
the tue&jta* operated by Ain. 1.*» fc$dly, he appeared to be affected slid fro© 
this point ©or# interested in what the Agent had to «#y# 

It was «&«o impressed upon AfKBS, that he ootid aspesb 
little in the way of consideration fro© the OP in vie# of the treatment 
afforded hiss to date* 

It Is planned that a recontact either by telephone 
m in person will be attested within the next two ««ek#* 
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Bulgaria overthrew the legitimate Governments of those nations alter 
world war II. 
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The Central Research Unit recently reviewed all publi- 
cations issued by the United States Information Agency (USIA) to determine 

S r or not any of these publications could be used in the captioned pro- 
of the Bureau. Among these publications is a bookle t entitle d JjTh e 
in’s Trojan Horses, ” a copy of which is attached. 

This booklet describes the means by which the Communist 
Parties in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria over- 
threw the legitimate Governments of those nations after World War H. 



Copies of this booklet were made available by USIA and a 
letter transmitting them to the field in quantities recommended by the 
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THE KREMLIN'S PLAN 

Between the autumn of 1944 
and the spring of 1948— that is, 
in a period of about three and 
one-half years — five countries 
of central and southeastern 
Europe succumbed to Commu- 
nism, in the guise of becoming 
“people’s republics.” 

This was accomplished in 
each country against the will 
of the majority. Despite agree- 
ments acknowledged by Stalin 
at Yalta and Potsdam, de- 
signed to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, and pledges given 
for the holding of “free and 
unfettered” elections, all ves- 
tiges of free government dis- 
appeared in the nations border- 
ing on the Soviet Union. 

That this state of affairs 
was brought about by the 
Kremlin there is no doubt. The 
important questions are: What 
was the plan that made pos- 
sible the penetration and even- 
tual seizure of power in the 
states where the Communists 
were in a minority? 

What strategy and what tac- 
tics were employed by the 
Kremlin and its national pup- 
pets to undermine and finally 
to overthrow all the postwar 



governments erected amid the 
social and economic ruins in 
the wake of Nazism’s collapse? 

An understanding of the 
methods of force, pressure, and 
subversion directed against 
non-Communist governments, 
political parties, and individ- 
uals is the first step in coin® 
batting the universal menace 
of Communism. The roots of 
this technique go back to the’ 
early days of the Russian Rev- 
olution. 

The overthrow of non-Com- 
munist governments by a dis- 
ciplined minority, regardless 
of the sentiments of the “mass- 
es” and even of most of the 
so-called “proletariat,” has be- 
come a permanent feature of 
Leninist-Stalinist theory and 
practice, as distinguished from 
the doctrines of Karl Marx, 
who envisaged a “proletarian 
revolution” following the decay 



Lenin used a “disciplined minority” and 
“decisive force” at a “decisive time” to 
overthrow majority rule. 





and final break-down of cap- 
italism. 

Lenin was the first to real- 
ize this distinction and to put 
it to practical use. In January 
1918 his armed sailors dis- 
solved the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly in which the 
Bolsheviks won only 25 per cent 
of the vote against parties that 
were overwhelmingly “prole- 
tarian”— that is, Socialists and 




Hungary’s General Farkas reviews pup- 
pet troops beneath huge pictures of 
conspirators— Lenin, Rakosi and Stalin. 



Mensheviks— in aims and pro- 
grams. 

Lenin’s formula for seizing 
power was simple enough: “A 
decisive superiority in the de- 
cisive place at the decisive time 
—this law of military success 
is a law of political success 
also, especially in that bitter 
struggle between the classes 
which we call revolution.” He 



said further: “The Bolsheviks 
disposed of ‘storm troops’ in 
the army which in the decisive 
place at the decisive moment 
ensured us with a decisive ma- 
jority.” 

Lenin was then referring to 
the November 1917 coup d’etat 
but in fact he used precisely 
the same methods against his 
leftist political allies who had 
helped him to power ; he crushed 
the Socialists and Agrarians 
as ruthlessly as he had the 
aristocracy and “capitalists” 
of traditional Russia. Stalin 
and his adherents improved on 
Lenin’s teachings. 

A year after the Bolsheviks 
established their primacy in 
Russia, Bela Kun, a profes- 
sional revolutionist and close 
friend of Lenin, attempted a 
similar coup in Hungary and 




Demonstrations furthered Red plots. 
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for four months subjected that 
country to a Red Terror. 

The reason for the downfall 
of the short-lived Bela Kun 
regime was afterward studied 
and analyzed for the lesson it 
taught Communists, and the 
Hungarian revolutionists who 
escaped to Moscow with their 
leader. Among them was Mat- 
yas Rakosi who returned in 
1944 to plot the creation of a 
Communist Hungary. Commu- 
nist leaders in Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia, and Bul- 
garia also profited from the 
conclusions arrived at by the 
“Muscovites” ( as the Hungari- 
an exiles in Moscow came to be 
known) . 

During the years 1919-44 
the “Muscovites” were not iso- 
lated from their homeland. 
Year by year, through spies 
and couriers, they gathered de- 
tailed information on every 
phase of Hungarian social, 
economic, and political life 
which might be of future use. 

This was done in the case of 
other countries by exiled Com- 
munists living in Moscow or 
moving surreptitiously back 
and forth between the Soviet 
Union and their native lands. 
In several of these countries, 
between the two World Wars, 



Communism was not extin- 
guished; it was merely dor- 
mant, waiting its opportunity. 

Matyas Rakosi, a veteran of 
the Kun fiasco and postwar 
generalissimo of Communism 
in Hungary, has written at 
length about the technique by 
which democracy was uprooted 
and destroyed in his country. 
His speeches and writings, 
which together form a text- 
book on applied Communism 
today, explain Leninist-Stalin- 
ist principles in action outside 
the boundaries of the USSR. 
The pattern varied in detail 
and timing, but it was funda- 
mentally the same in each of 
the five border states. 

First came Lenin’s precept 
of “decisive force” applied at 
the “decisive time.” The force 
in the case of Hungary and 
the other border states was the 
victorious Red Army, which in 
1944-45 extended across East- 
ern Europe from the Elbe to 
the Danube. Yet the Soviet 
High Command did not of it- 
self effect the political seizure 
of these countries. The Soviet 
Government was still, in the- 
ory, committed to the Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements re- 
garding “free and unfettered 
elections.” Moreover, outright 
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conquest or annexation, as 
happened with the Baltic Re- 
publics, was not in the Krem- 
lin’s program for the other 
border countries. 

The fact that the Kremlin, 
and Stalin in particular, gave 
repeated assurances that the 
Soviet Government had no ter- 
ritorial designs on its neigh- 
bors misled many democratic 
leaders in Eastern Europe into 
believing that they could “do 
business with Stalin” on a 
friendly and cooperative basis. 




Stalin assured adjacent countries that 
the USSR had no territorial ambitions. 



That was precisely what Stalin 
wanted them to believe. 

Rakosi explained the role of 
the Red Army when he stated : 
“What was the role of the So- 



viet Union in the creation of 
a People’s Democracy? The 
heroic army of the Soviet 
Union liberated us from the 
terrible serfdom of the German 
Fascists and of their Hunga- 
rian satellites. The Soviet 
Army also protected us from 
diplomatic interference on be- 
half of the Western Powers.”* 

This “protection” was ex- 
tended to minority Communist’ 
parties to the fullest extent 
during the period when the 
other war allies were engaged 
in demobilizing their armed 
forces, leaving only token oc- 
cupation forces. Consequently, 
non-Communist diplomacy was 
shorn of its power in the eyes 
of the Kremlin plotters. 

The Red Army of occupa- 
tion, on the other hand, had 
effective means of weakening 
the strength of democracy in 
areas which it controlled. But 
more remarkable than the dis- 
integration of democratic proc- 
esses under relentless Soviet 
pressure were the courage and 
tenacity with which the demo- 
cratic elements fought to stem 
the Red tide. 

Rakosi has referred to other 



* From a lecture in the indoctrination 
course of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party, February 29, 1952. 
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key principles that he inherited 
from both Lenin and Stalin. 
One of these he calls the “zig- 
zag” policy : that is, the tempo- 
rary advances and retreats 
which have characterized So- 
viet or national Communist 
Party tactics from time to 
time. The zigzag policy gener- 
ally is a temporary expedient 
designed either to lull the sus- 
picions of opponents or to pro- 
vide for an “adjustment” of 
the Communist Party program 
to a particular situation. It 
often affords a smokescreen for 
the basic and unchanging strat- 
egy of the Kremlin within a 




“Peace” rallies such as this in Rumania 
characterize Communist propaganda. 



given country or in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Before the Hungarian Com- 
munists achieved unquestioned 
control, for example, they ad- 
vocated “full freedom for pri- 



vate property,” although they 
were planning complete na- 
tionalization as soon as they 
came to power. A similar line 
was taken early in the Groza 
pro-Kremlin government of 
Rumania. 

The theory of the “next link 
in the chain” is one of Commu- 
nism’s most potent weapons, ac- 
cording to Rakosi, who speaks 
of discovering one link in the 
chain which, “if we grasp it 
with all Our strength, permits 
us to hold the chain in our 
hands and secure access to the 
next link in the chain.” 

In this figure of speech the 
chain signifies Communist con- 
trol; the link might be per- 
sonal, social, or political : to 
attack and destroy prominent 
non-Communists; to infiltrate 
and take over a trade union or 
some other important organi- 
zation ; or to secure a key min- 
istry in a government of which 
the majority was non-Commu- 
nist. 

Closely associated with the 
“link” theory were the tactics 
of penetration and subversion 
of opposition or non-Commu- 
nist parties, organizations, and 
institutions. 

The Bela Kun revolution 
was a violent and explosive 
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one. The Communists of 1919 
not only liquidated their op- 
ponents at once, and by hun- 
dreds of thousands, they put 
the full program of nationali- 
zation and communization into 
effect in a rain of swift blows. 
The resulting reaction, as vio- 
lent as the first, wrecked the 
Communist hopes for a prole- 
tarian dictatorship. 

With this fiasco as an ob- 
ject lesson, the “Muscovites” 
and other Moscow expatriates 
proceeded with greater caution 
during and immediately after 
World War II. The more cir- 
cumspect approach had an- 
other advantage ; it gave a spe- 
cious air of legality to maneu- 
vers that were actually de- 
signed to overthrow legitimate 
governments. In most instances, 
the heads of democratic gov- 
ernments were not aware of 
the danger until it was too 
late. 

In the days immediately fol- 
lowing the German thrust into 
Russia, Stalin assured all the 
nations threatened or engulfed 
by Hitler’s forces that the So- 
viet Union had no territorial 
ambitions and no desire to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs 
of other nations. 

In 1942 Stalin declared : “We 



have not and cannot have such 
war aims as the imposition of 
our will and regime on the 
Slavs and other enslaved peo- 
ples of Europe who are await- 
ing our aid. Our aims consists 
in assisting these peoples in 
their struggle for liberation 
from Hitler’s tyranny and then 
setting them free to rule in 
their own lands as they desire.” 
These and similar protesta- 
tions of Soviet disinterested- 
ness were repeated during the 
years of the war and for a 
short time thereafter. Stalin’s 
emphasis on freedom from 
Nazi rule and on the restora- 
tion of national sovereignty 
was in fact the first “link in 
the chain” of popular slogans 
with which the Moscow-trained 
expatriates on their return se- 
duced their countrymen in 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. 

The most important tenet of 
Rakosi’s theories of applied 
revolutionary tactics was the 
principle of “divide and rule.” 
To this end, conflicts and dis- 
sension between non-Commu- 
nist parties and between fac- 
tions within those parties were 
encouraged and at times insti- 
gated by the Communist mi- 
nority. 
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This technique was explic- 
itly revealed by Hungarian 
Communist Minister of In- 
terior Laszlo Rajk (who was 
later purged as a Titoist) : 

“If you have four enemies 
and you want to get rid of all 
four of them, the thing to do 
is to make an alliance with all 
the four, assuring them of full 
cooperation. After a while 
start to persuade three that 
the fourth one is a menace to 
the whole alliance and get 
their help in having him re- 
moved. After a while persuade 
two that the third one is a 



menace to them all and, while 
assuring them of the very sa- 
credness of the common aims, 
get their help in removing the 
third/’ and so on, until there 
is only a single remaining 
enemy to be dealt with. 

In Hungary the Communist 
mechanism of penetration into 
the country’s legitimate gov- 
ernmental structure and the 
fragmentation of non-Commu- 
nist parties were most clearly 
illustrated, although these 
techniques were successfully 
applied in all the border states. 



Moscow’s postwar Communist empire was erected on 
the basis of these elements — outright force as rep- 
resented by the Red Army; diplomatic pressure by 
the Kremlin; infiltration and subversion of legal 
governments; suppression and terrorism by Red- 
dominated security police, and propaganda to ex- 
plain away these outrages. In the following pages 
the story of each country will illustrate the applica- 
tion of Leninist-Stalinist strategy to these purposes. 
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HUNGARY 



“ The Soviet Union does not wish to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Hungary; in general , 

the people of small nations are frightened 
needlessly of Soviet oppression. If the Soviet Union 
would undertake to oppress or influence 
small nations it would betray the ideologies of Lenin 
and invalidate its practices in the past.” 



J. V. Stalin, in an after-dinner 
speech to visiting members of 
the Hungarian Government, 
April 1946. 
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HUNGARY 

The first steps taken by So- 
viet power in Hungary seemed 
to refute the Lenin-Stalin the- 
sis regarding the tactics of 
communization. On crossing 
the Hungarian border in the 
fall of 1944, the Red Army 
loosed a reign of terror which 
overspread the country in an 
orgy of looting, rape, and mass 
deportations as ruthless and 
destructive as the excesses 
committed by Nazi armies in 
the Ukraine. 

Terrorism was not confined 
to the upper or middle class ; it 
involved working-class sections 
as well. No home or person was 
safe from brutal intrusion and 
tens of thousands of young men 
were rounded up and deported 
to unknown destinations in the 
East. 

If the Kremlin hoped to win 
the Hungarian populace to the 
doctrines of Marx-Lenin-Stalin, 
why were such violence and 
plundering permitted? 

Apparently the aim of So- 
viet policy was to cause wide- 
spread fear, confusion, and 
economic disorganization at 
the very time when Stalin was 
announcing his proposal for a 
“just peace” for defeated Hun- 
gary. Thus the “zigzag” policy 



was demonstrated in its most 
acute form. Nevertheless, the 
great mass of the Hungarian 
people and their leaders were 
not intimidated. They were, 
however, deceived as to Stalin’s 
intentions. 

Hungary was occupied for 
a considerable length of time 
by large Soviet forces. Soviet 
military authorities were in 
effective control of the whole 
country. Immense quantities of 
the nation’s physical assets, 
including entire industrial 
plants, were seized and shipped 
eastward. Of the total war 
damage, estimated at $345 
million, about $124 million 
was attributed to seizure of 
food, goods, and equipment. 

This figure was in addition 
to the $300 million exacted by 
Moscow in the form of war 
reparations which, paid in in- 
stallments of goods and prod- 
ucts at prewar values, reached 
a huge figure. Later Soviet ex- 
ploitation of the country’s re- 
sources through “joint stock 
companies” was ruthless and 
unremitting. 

The Allied Control Commis- 
sion, that is, its British and 
American members, objected 
vigorously to the methods em- 
ployed by the Soviet occupa- 
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tion authorities. But the only 
real force present was the Red 
Army, and the Soviet Com- 
mand was deaf to objections 
not backed by armed might, a 
circumstance which the West 
was reluctant to admit. 

On January 21, 1945, a Hun- 
garian armistice was signed by 
the three Allied Great Powers 
in Moscow. Previously, on De- 
cember 21, 1944, a Provisional 
National Assembly had met at 
Debrecen, a city in northeast 
Hungary close to the Ruma- 
nian border. The Assembly 
was organized as the Hunga- 
rian National Independence 
Front, which consisted of the 
National Peasant Party, the 
Social Democratic Party, the 
Smallholders’ Party, the Trade 
Unions (whose status as a 
party had been demanded by 
the Communists) , and the 
Communist Party. The inclu- 
sion of the Red-dominated trade 
unions was another device to 



increase Communist influence 
in the guise of calling them a 
party. Attempts to make the 
sovietized unions a political 
arm of the state still go on. 

Like the other provisional 
governments in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the coalition government 
of Hungary was described as 
a “united front.” But the post- 
war United Front was a very 
different type of coalition from 
the Popular Front govern- 
ments of the 1930’s, exempli- 
fied by the Socialist-Commu- 
nist combination of Leon Blum 
in France. 

The Hungarian “National 
Independence” Front of 1945 
was accurately described later 
as to its purpose by Rakosi, 
who said of the United Fronts 
of postwar Europe: 

“Ostensibly to destroy the 
German Fascist ‘conquerors,’ 
wide anti-Fascist coalitions 
were set up by the Commmu- 
nist Parties in these countries, 



Opposition leaders (left to right): Independent, Zoltan Pfeiffer; Catholic Party, 
Rev. Bela Varga and Istovan Barankovics; Social Party, Charles Peyer. 



according to the advice and di- 
rectives given by Comrade 
Stalin. These coalitions includ- 
ed anti-Hitler peasants, small 
bourgeois and even elements of 
the medium bourgeoisie, in op- 
position to Hitler— in brief, all 
those who were ready to take 
part in the struggle for libera- 
tion.” 

The United Front, in short, 
was a catch-all for anti-Fas- 
cist sentiments, which in the 
long run the Communists pro- 
posed to use exclusively for 
furthering the ends of Com- 
munism. 

How were the representa- 
tives to the provisional gov- 
ernment selected? They were 
chosen—' “elected,” according to 
the Communists— by National 
Committees. These committees 
were political devices used by 
the Communists in Eastern 
European countries following 
the collapse of Nazi power. 
They were organized in all 
“liberated” areas, and every- 
where they assumed the func- 
tions of local government. 
Dominated by the Communists 
who organized them in the first 
place, they took over all local 
administrative operations, in- 
cluding police activities. 

Although the method of 




Socialist Szakasits (left) congratulated 
by Communist Rakosi on “unification.” 



“electing” deputies insured 
that the National Assembly 
would be heavily leftist in 
character, the democratic ele- 
ments mustered a respectable 
showing in the Assembly and 
refused to bow to Red Army 
pressure. Members of the De- 
brecen government, however, 
were prevented by the Red 
Army authorities from enter- 
ing the “Operational Zone” of 
the Soviet Command. 

The provisional government 
exercised only shadowy author- 
ity in its restricted “Rear 
Zone” while the National Com- 
mittees were free to carry on 
their pro-Kremlin activities 
everywhere without any such 
limitation. Newly organized 
local political police, responsi- 
ble to Red Army Intelligence, 
arrested many Fascists and 
Nazi collaborators; they also 
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apprehended great numbers of 
persons accused of being “Fas- 
cists” who were in no sense so 
disposed. At the same time, 
self-seeking opportunists 
among the former pro-Nazis 
foreswore their previous alle- 
giance and were welcomed by 
the Communist Party. The po- 
litical police drew most of its 
recruits from ex-Nazis. 

The first important meas- 
ure passed by the National As- 
sembly was the land reform 
law of March 17, 1945. This 
was the major plank of the 
Smallholders’ Party, which had 
subscribed to thoroughgoing 
land reform before the war 
and reaffirmed its program at 
the conference of agrarian 
leaders held in London in 1943. 

In Hungary, the leaders of 
the agrarian movement were 
Ferenc Nagy and Zoltan Tildy, 
leaders of the Smallholders’ 
Party. The party had a strong 
following not only in rural 
areas but also in the towns. 

The Communists seized on 
the land reform program as 
their own, and exploited it 
fully. After the passage of the 
bill, Red Army lorries covered 
the entire country from village 
to village, distributing leaflets 
which proclaimed that the 



“Communist land reform pro- 
gram” had been put into effect. 
The Red-dominated National 
Committee controlled the ac- 
tual expropriation of the land 
and its local distribution. They 
were thus in a position to co- 
erce “uncooperative” peas- 
ants and to bribe poor peasants 
and landless people with the 
offer of land. 

Although approximately one- 
fifth of the total population 
benefited by the land reform, 
the average size of the parcels 
was too small to support a 
family. The result was that by 
1951 some 200,000 peasant 
families were forced to join 
Soviet-type collective farms to 
ensure their survival ; their 
“ownership” vanished and they 
became drudges of the State. 

On September 26, 1945, the 
United States Government an- 
nounced its willingness to rec- 
ognize the Hungarian govern- 
ment, provided that “free and 
unfettered” elections were held 
in accordance with the Yalta 
Agreement. Two days later 
the Soviet Government, with- 
out consulting its allies, grant- 
ed unconditional recognition to 
the Hungarian provisional 
government. The reason for 
this hasty recognition became 
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apparent in another three 
weeks when a Soviet-Hunga- 
rian trade pact was concluded, 
giving Moscow virtual control 
of Hungary’s economy. Pro- 
tests by the United States and 
Great Britain went unheeded. 

In the general elections, held 
on November 4, 1945, the Com- 
munists with Soviet backing 
expected to win a majority of 
the votes by a comfortable 
margin. They were taken 
aback however, to discover that 
when the ballots were counted, 
they had won only 17 per cent 
of the total vote. Of the balance, 
the Smallholders secured 58 per 
cent, a clear majority. 

It is worthy of note that this 
was the first general election 
held in eastern Europe aftqr 
the war; the Communists had 
not yet perfected their tech- 
nique of voiding the popular 
will. The elections in Bulgaria 
came two weeks later, but the 
violations of democratic pro- 
cedure in that country were so 
numerous and flagrant that 
the non-Communist opposition 
parties boycotted the elections. 
In Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia elections were held in 

1946, and in Poland not until 

1947. The Communists in those 
countries profited by their ex- 



perience in Hungary. 

In the new Hungarian Gov- 
ernment the Communists de- 
manded and received a key 
post — the Ministry of Interior, 
which went to Laszlo Rajk, a 
leader of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party which had been 
outlawed before and during 
World War II. This Ministry 
gave the Communists complete 
control of the political police 
and the organs of investiga- 
tion. The head of the political 
police was Lieutenant General 
Gabor Peter, a sinister figure 
reportedly a former Soviet citi- 
zen. Rajk and Peter, who were 
responsible for the imprison- 
ment and death of uncounted 
thousands, were themselves 
purged at later dates. 

The elections were followed 
by a wave of arrests by the 
political police who claimed to 

Laszlo Rajk,. the Kremlin’s execution- 
er > was a victim of Moscow’s wrath. 



have unearthed a monarchist 
plot against the government. 
At this time, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Catholic Primate of 
Hungary, sent out a pastoral 
letter condemning the “inhu- 
man acts of revenge” commit- 
ted by the political police. This 
was the famous churchman’s 
first challenge to Moscow’s 
henchmen ; the last one pre- 




President Tildy did not foresee that 
Red plots would wreck his government. 



ceded his arrest in 1948. 

On February 1, 1946, the 
Republic of Hungary was for- 
mally established, with Zoltan 
Tildy as President, Ferenc 
Nagy as Premier, and Bela 
Varga, a Catholic priest, as 
President of the National As- 
sembly. All were leaders in the 
Smallholders’ Party. 

Despite evidence that the 
Ministry of Interior was en- 
gaged in suppressive political 
activities, the leaders of the 
majority party were not only 
conciliatory toward the Com- 
munists, they expressed confi- 
dence in the Kremlin good will. 

Premier Nagy stated on 
January 22 : “I declare that no 
decent man and no one who 
plays a fair game in Hunga- 
rian political life can believe 
for a moment that the Com- 
munist Party plans that Hun- 
gary should become one of the 
member states of the Soviet 
Union. From the moment of 
its entry into the political 
arena, the Communist Party 
has called itself a Hungarian 
and national party.” And 
President Tildy told an 
American newspaper corre- 
spondent: “I have not observed 
that the Communists are try- 
ing to impose their will upon 
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Socialist leader Szakasits felt the iron 
fist of Moscow, agreed to a “merger.” 

the Government. But even if 
they should, they would not 
succeed because the Smallhold- 
ers’ Party is too strong.” 

The conciliatory attitude of 
the Smallholders was also re- 
flected by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party whose leader, Ar- 
pad Szakasits, stated on Octo- 
ber 19 : “Hungary does not de- 
sire an Iron Curtain between 
the East and the West. The So- 
cial Democratic Party recog- 
nizes the necessity of a sincere 
and firm friendship with the 
Soviet Union, but this must 
not stand in the way of a simi- 
lar friendship with the West- 
ern powers.” 

In April 1946, Premier Nagy 
headed a delegation that visit- 
ed Moscow to discuss the 
terms of the forthcoming 
peace treaty and other matters. 
After his return, Nagy an- 



Announcing merger with Communists, 
Szakasits sealed his party's fate. 

nounced: “In connection with 
the peace treaty, we met the 
greatest understanding.” So- 
cial Democratic Minister of 
Justice Ries, a member of the 
deputation, affirmed that the 
“Soviet Union will be the 
country which will fight in the 
peace conference for every just 
demand of Hungary.” 

At a dinner given in Mos- 
cow for the Hungarian dele- 
gation, Stalin explained that 
the Soviet Union had never 
harbored any ill will toward 
Hungarians, even during the 
war, and added: “The Soviet 
Union does not wish to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Hun- 
gary.” 

These statements and senti- 
ments illustrate the misleading 
tactics of the Kremlin’s “zig- 
zag” policy and the effective- 
ness of Communist propaganda 
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Portrait of Stalin looks down on puppet 
officials who accept Moscow as “friend.” 



in Hungary which pictured 
Moscow as the nation’s friend. 
The Kremlin had other plans. 

The spring of 1946 was a 
difficult period for the new 
government. Despite a loan by 
the United States and aid from 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 
the Hungarian economy un- 
derwent rapid deterioration, 
due in large part to Soviet oc- 
cupation costs for the Red 
Army and large-scale removal 
of the country’s basic resources 
and assets by Soviet authori- 
ties — estimated to have to- 
taled $124 million in value. 
Inflation reached staggering 
proportions ; the savings of the 
middle class were wiped out 
and wages of industrial work- 
ers fell behind living costs. 



The Communists made the 
most of this situation. They 
had succeeded in bringing all 
the unions into the Trade Union 
Council and having secured 
control of the Council’s execu- 
tive committee, they were in a 
position to call strikes or stage 
mass demonstrations for po- 
litical purposes. 

On March 7 there were dem- 
onstrations throughout the 
country accompanied by ex- 
treme economic demands. In 
the provinces these rallies were 
often an excuse for anti-Se- 
mitic riots which were tol- 
erated by the political police 
as a means of distracting at- 
tention from Communist in- 
trigues. 

As a result of the leftist rab- 
ble-rousing activities and So- 
viet pressure exerted in Buda- 
pest, the Smallholders’ Party 
expelled twenty of its members 
( the Communists had demand- 
ed the expulsion of sixty) . 
This marked the beginning of 
Communist attacks on the 
Smallholders designed to 
weaken the party’s parlia- 
mentary strength. 

Early in 1946, the Commu- 
nists organized a leftist bloc 
composed of their own party, 
the Trade Union Council, the 
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Social Democrats, and the Na- 
tional Peasant Party, a leftist 
rival of the Smallholders. Dur- 
ing the May 1 celebration the 
coalition issued its slogan — 
“Keep Left!” This was the 
first stage of the Communist 
tactic of “divide and rule.” 

In May the Ministry of In- 
terior claimed to have un- 
earthed another conspiracy 
against the state, involving a 
prominent priest and two mem- 
bers of Parliament. This was 
the signal for widespread ar- 
rests and purges. A by-product 
of the “conspiracy” was the de- 
cision of Minister of Interior 
Rajk to move against all non- 
Communist youth groups. On 
July 3 he dissolved 1,311 youth 
organizations, including the 
Boy Scouts and Catholic youth 
groups. 

The leftist bloc on October 
19, following earlier demands 
for the nationalization of 
heavy industry, demanded 
state control of all banks and 
a state monopoly of school 
text books. Yielding to insistent 
pressure from the Left, the 
Government on December 1 an- 
nounced that it was taking 
over the largest industrial 
plants, which would be organ- 
ized as the Heavy Industrial 



Center (NIK). For months, 
the Government had to face 
one crisis after another, most 
of them inspired by the Com- 
munists. 

During these months of pe- 
riodic disturbances, the “hard 
core” members of the inner 
Communist clique were actively 
engaged in fomenting dissen- 
tions among the non-Commu- 
nist parties and, by infiltrating 
them separately, causing divi- 
sion within the party ranks. 

The Smallholders were un- 
dermined by a splinter party in 
March 1946, and this process 
of disintegration continued. 
The Social Democrats split into 
factions, the more moderate 
one under Karoly Peyer urg- 
ing the leftist group of Deputy 
Prime Minister Szakasits to 
disassociate itself from the 
Communist Party. 

In December Rakosi un- 
leashed a venomous attack on 
the Smallholders, which was 
echoed by Communist speakers 
throughout the country. On the 
last day of the year a former 
Hungarian General and 250 
others were arrested for “con- 
spiracy.” 

The new year— Rakosi calls 
it the “year of decision” — 
opened in an atmosphere of 
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tense uncertainty in the midst 
of which, undeterred by the 
animosity of the Communists, 
Cardinal Mindszenty continued 
to inveigh against the “anti- 
Christian” acts of the Minis- 
try of the Interior. 

The Communists were now 
ready to spring a major trap ; 
that is, the downfall of the 
most prominent leader of the 
Smallholders outside of Tildy 
and Nagy. He was Bela Ko- 
vacs, secretary-general of the 
party and its widely popular 
“strong man.” 

Minister of Interior Rajk on 
January 4, 1947, announced 
the discovery of a new “anti- 
Republican conspiracy,” and 
shortly almost a hundred 
Smallholder deputies were 
named as involved in the al- 
leged plot, including Minister 
of Reconstruction Misteth and 
Kovacs, who was described as 
the ringleader. An intimidated 
Parliament waived the parlia- 
mentary immunity of the ac- 
cused deputies, who were 
promptly arrested by Gabor 
Peter’s political police. 

A Communist demand for a 
waiver in the case of Kovacs 
brought unanimous opposition 
from the peasant deputies who 
stated: “We take a stand 



against any such endeavor to 
try to defeat the Smallholders’ 
Party by violence.” 

The Kremlin’s strategem 
now took the form of “decisive 
force.” On February 26, Soviet 
agents abducted Kovacs during 
his voluntary appearance at a 
police interrogation. He was 
then charged by Soviet authori- 
ties not with conspiracy against 
the Hungarian Government, 
but with “having actively par- 
ticipated in the formation of 
anti-Soviet terror groups ...” 
and “organizing espionage di- 
rected against the Soviet 
Union.” 

When the American member 
of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion requested that the circum- 
stances of the arrest of Ko- 
vacs be investigated by the 
whole Commission, the Soviet 
member rejected this and simi- 
lar British protests on the 
grounds that a three-power in- 
vestigation would be a “rude 
violation of the legal rights of 
Hungary’s People’s Courts” ; 
secondly, that the American 
note was an “attempt to in- 
fringe on the legal rights of 
the Soviet occupation authori- 
ties.” 

Thus the Soviet High Com- 
mand, which had removed Ko- 
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Bela Kovacs, victim of a political trial, “confessed.” But the real target of the “Mus- 
covites” was Premier Nagy, whose son they held as hostage until Nagy resigned. 



vacs from the jurisdiction of 
Hungarian courts, asserted 
the immunity of these courts 
from outside interference and 
at the same time claimed uni- 
lateral jurisdiction for its own 
tribunal ! 

Bela Kovacs was the imme- 
diate victim, but the primary 
target was Ferenc Nagy. 
Nagy, who still favored a pol- 
icy of conciliation, left for a 
vacation in Switzerland on May 
18, firm in the belief that no 
actual crisis impended. In his 
absence Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Rakosi was in virtual con- 
trol of the government. 

The blow fell on May 30. 
Charges against Nagy, con- 
tained in a “confession” by Ko- 
vacs, were made public. It was 
alleged that the Prime Minis- 
ter was involved in a “conspir- 
acy”— against his own govern- 



.jjinent, a fantastic accusation. 

The Smallholders’ Party im- 
mediately notified their absent 
leader and urged him to return 
to answer this latest absurdity. 
On June 2, the Smallholders 
and the free world were dis- 
mayed by news that Nagy had 
resigned his ministerial post, 
instead of returning. 

In this instance the conspira- 
torial technique of the Com- 
munists was fully revealed. 
First, Nagy’s four-year-old son 
was held as a virtual hostage 
while word was sent through 
indirect channels that the 
child would be released and de- 
livered to his father only when 
the Prime Minister tendered 
his resignation. At the same 
time, Nagy’s close friends 
were informed that if Nagy 
returned, he would be arrested 
and in time “induced” to sign 
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a “confession” that would ruin 
his party. It was also intimated 
that Nagy’s resignation would 
forestall Soviet intervention 
and possible annexation of the 
country. In the face of these 
arguments, telephoned to him 
by his friends, Nagy yielded, 
not through any lack of cour- 
age but because he felt he could 
thus save his party from de- 
struction. 

Minister of Interior Rajk 
asserted blandly: “Nagy ad- 
mitted his guilt.” And Radio 
Moscow gloated over the sup- 
posed “admission” of guilt, 
charging the “leading circles” 
of the Smallholders’ Party 
with complicity in the “conspir- 
acy,” which was linked in So- 
viet propaganda with the “fas- 
cist Horthy clique.” (Admiral 
Horthy was the autocratic 
prewar Hungarian Regent.) 



Smallholder leaders such as Dr. Gy- 
orgy Donath were tried and executed. 




Despite the most emphatic 
protests of the United States, 
the party of Rakosi and Rajk 
proceeded to destroy piecemeal 
all democratic opposition. A 
new electoral law, passed on 
July 17 by a Parliament in 
which the Smallholders’ Party 
no longer had a decisive influ- 
ence, disfranchised 10 to 20 per 
cent of the voters. 

In the general elections, 
forced by the Communists on 
August 31, 1947, massive pres- 
sure was exerted by every 
agency of the Communist Par- 
ty, led by the Ministry of In- 
terior and its political police, 
to assure victory for the leftist 
bloc. The Social Democrats, no 
longer deceived by their for- 
mer political allies, charged 
that there were widespread 
fraud and terrorism during 
the electoral campaign, and 
that on election day truckloads 
of Reds were carried from vil- 
lage to village for repeated 
voting. 

Despite the fact that the 
electoral machinery was in the 
hands of Communists, the an- 
nounced total of 1,112,000 
votes for the Communists rep- 
resented a gain of only 5 per 
cent over its previous strength. 
And this in a rigged election! 





Orderly meetings of opposition parties, such as this one of 
were broken up by bands of Red thugs, who manhandled 



the Freedom Party, 
peaceful members. 



Nevertheless, the Communist 
Party with 22 per cent of the 
votes was the largest single 
party. The other parties, espe- 
cially the Smallholders, had 
undergone acute fragmenta- 
tion, the Smallholders dropping 
from 58 per cent of the total 
to 15 per cent. 

In the autumn, Rakosi at- 
tacked the remnants of the op- 
position and served notice that 
the Social Democrats would 
have to merge with the Com- 
munists. Before the end of the 
year, Zoltan Pfeiffer, leader of 
the Independence Party, was a 
refugee, as was Karoly Peyer, 
who had opposed the merger of 
Social Democrats and Commu- 
nists. Other prominent mem- 
bers of the opposition followed 
them into exile. 

Early in 1948, both the In- 
dependence Party and the Na- 



tional Peasant Party were dis- 
solved on orders of Rakosi. The 
Smallholders were reduced to 
an insignificant minority. In 
February 1948, the Social 
Democrats suffered a thorough 
purging at the hands of its 
pro-Kremlin faction and by 
March accepted the merger 
which meant absorption by the 
Communist Party. 

This process was camou- 
flaged under the name of the 
United Workers’ Party, which 
in the 1949 elections offered 
the familiar totalitarian de- 
vice of a single-party “com- 
mon list” of candidates. 

The final campaign of the 
Communists, supported by the 
Kremlin, was against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the 
person of its Hungarian Pri- 
mate, Cardinal Mindszenty, al- 
though the clergy as a whole 
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The Cardinal in court. 




suffered persecution. The Car- 
dinal had continued to de- 
nounce the Communist pro- 
gram as it affected the Church 
and the privileges of his faith. 
Moscow ordered his liquidation 
by the end of the year, and on 
December 26, 1948— close to 
the deadline— he was arrested. 

After a trial marked by the 
police state type of “confes- 
sion, ” the courageous church- 
man was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment despite universal 
public indignation in non-Com- 
munist countries. 

On February 1, 1949, the 
Republic of Hungary became a 
“People’s Republic” and the 
pattern of totalitarianism was 
completed. 

Minister of Interior Laszlo 
Rajk, the arch-exponent of po- 
lice terrorism, in time fell a 
victim of the system he helped 
to create. On June 18, the 
Council of Ministers announced 
his expulsion from the party 



Political trials, such as that of the 
intrepid Cardinal, are staged for their 
propaganda effect, in this case as part 
of Communist drive against religion. 



A “confession” is secured. 
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and his arrest on charges of 
“right deviationism” and other 
crimes against the state— to 
which he dutifully “confessed” 
on September 16. Other party 
leaders shared his fate. Gabor 
Peter, his ruthless lieutenant, 
survived in office until the early 
part of 1953, when he too was 
involved in a sweeping purge 
that had all the earmarks of an 
anti-Semitic drive. 

The Kremlin’s subjugation 
of Hungary had swung full 
circle. Matyas Rakosi contin- 
ued to explain in detail just 
how this had been accom- 
plished. On February 29, 1952, 
he told a meeting of the Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party : “With- 
out the heroic struggle of liber- 
ation and without the unre- 
mitting kind support of the So- 
viet Union, the Hungarian 
People’s Democracy — and I 
may add, all other People’s 
Democracies— would never have 
been created.” 



Characteristic of totalitarian regimes 
are the periodic intraparty conflicts 
that result in the downfall of some 
Red leaders and elevation of others. 




Rajk trial in Budapest. 




Premier Rakosi ordered it. 

Vishinsky and Molotov had a hand* 




POLAND 



Question: “ Does the Government of the USSR 

desire to see a strong and independent Poland 
after the defeat of Hitlerite Germany ?” 

Stalin: “ Unquestionably , it does” 

Question: “On what fundamentals is it your opinion 
that relations between Poland and the USSR 
should be based after the war?” 

Stalin: “Upon the fundamentals of 

solid good-neighborly relations and mutual respect, 
or, should the Polish people so desire, 
upon the fundamentals of an alliance 
providing for mutual assistance against the Germans 
as the chief enemies of the Soviet Union and Poland” 



J. V. Stalin, in answer to ques- 
tions by the Moscow corre- 
spondent oi the London Times 
and the New York Times , 
May 4. 1943. 
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POLAND 

At the time when Stalin was 
reassuring a foreign corre- 
spondent regarding Soviet in- 
tentions toward postwar Po- 
land, Soviet authorities were 
holding approximately a mil- 
lion and a half Polish citizens 
in concentration and slave 
labor camps in remote parts of 
the Soviet Union. In addition, 
thousands of Polish prisoners 
of war were held under condi- 
tions of extreme hardship in 
Soviet military camps. These 
untold thousands were the vic- 
tims of the fourth partition of 
Poland, that between Nazi Ger- 
many and the USSR, which was 
a by-product of the Stalin-Hit- 
ler non-aggression pact of 1939. 

Less than eight months aft- 
er Stalin promised support of 
a “strong and independent 
Poland,” an organization of ex- 
patriate Communist Poles was 
formed in Moscow, whose aims 
were the sovietization of Po- 
land after the war and its sub- 
jection to the Kremlin. 

Some two years after the 
Nazi invasion of the USSR, a 
“Union of Polish Patriots” was 
formed at Saratov in Russia 
with the benevolent approval 
of the Kremlin. The Union’s 
founders included Boleslaw 




Moscow-educated Radkiewicz, who 
brought Soviet police methods to Po- 
land, imitated Lavrenti Beria. 



Bierut and the writer Wanda 
Wasilewska, who had long re- 
sided in Moscow and enjoyed 
Soviet citizenship, and Stanis- 
law Radkiewicz, who report- 
edly had served in the Soviet 
secret police. One year later 
this group, including a few 
left-wing Socialists, became 
the Lublin “Committee of Na- 
tion Liberation,” and still later, 
the “Provisional Polish Gov- 
ernment of National Unity,” a 
Kremlin-sponsored clique that 
claimed authority over all Po- 
land. 

A number of obstacles, how- 
ever, stood in the way of Mos- 
cow’s domination of Poland. 

First was the intense spirit 
of nationalism which for gen- 
erations had withstood the 
pressure and annexations of 
powerful neighbors. Coupled 
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with this sentiment was a deep 
distrust of both the Germans 
and Soviets, joint authors of 
Poland’s tragic misfortunes. 
The nationalistic spirit was 
strong among the peasants as 
well as in the middle and up- 
per classes; it was especially 
vigorous in the military serv- 
ices. It was expressed, too, in 
the Polish Government, whose 
headquarters was in London. 

The London Government 
was liberal-progressive, made 
up of representatives of the 
Peasant Party, by all odds 
the strongest in Poland, and 
the Socialist, National, Demo- 
cratic, and Christian Labor 
(Catholic) Parties. The head 
of the Peasant Party was 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, an 
agrarian leader of European 
prominence, who had become 



Chairman of the first Polish 
National Council on the death 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski. On 
July 14, 1943, he succeeded to 
the premiership of the Lon- 
don Polish Government after 
the death of the famous and 
popular General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski in an airplane crash. 

In his first speech as Pre- 
mier, Mikolajczyk stated : “The 
Polish-Soviet problem— this is 
at the present time the leading 
question of our foreign policy. 
The Polish Government ap- 
proaches this problem with the 
maximum of good will and 
faith. The Polish Government 
desires a permanent under- 
standing and collaboration 
with the USSR, based on mu- 
tual respect, and on regard 
for mutual rights and interests 
. . . An understanding between 



Premier Mikolajczyk’s London Government was a primary Kremlin target. 




Poland and Russia is a his- 
toric necessity for both coun- 
tries.” 

At the time of this speech 
a grave situation existed be- 
tween the Kremlin and the 
Polish Government-in-exile. 

On April 13, three months 
earlier, the German radio had 
announced the discovery at 
Katyn, near Smolensk, of the 
mass graves of “about ten 
thousand” Polish officers who, 
the Germans claimed, had been 
executed by Soviet authorities 
early in 1940 when the area 
was under Red Army control. 

The London Poles, while dis- 
trusting German reports as 
likely to be propaganda, ac- 
cepted the Berlin version since 
they themselves had been un- 
able to discover from official 
Soviet sources the whereabouts 
of thousands of Polish officers 
who were missing from their 
roster of internees in Russia. 
After three years, these men 
were still unaccounted for. 

Radio Moscow issued a fu- 
rious denial of the German 
charge and laid the atrocity to 
Nazi perpetrators, at the same 
time accusing the London 
Poles of acting in collusion 
with Hitler. On April 26, the 
Soviet Government severed 



diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Government in London. 
Documented evidence points to 
the unmistakable guilt of So- 
viet authorities who, accord- 
ing to one account, committed 
an error in interpreting an 
order by Stalin to “liquidate” 
the prisoners. More than 4,000 
bodies were exhumed at Katyn 
and thousands of other officers 
were never located. 

Actually, the Kremlin was 
satisfied by the outcome, for it 
succeeded in one of its main 
objectives — to discredit the 
London Poles. 

Another primary aim of 
Moscow was to destroy the na- 
tional spirit inherent in the 
Polish armed forces that sur- 
vived Poland’s defeat. This 
meant the internment or de- 
struction, as far as possible, of 
experienced officers and the 
weakening of the Polish Home 
Army, an efficient resistance 
organization that took its or- 
ders from the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. The leader of 
the Polish underground later 
was Lieutenant General Ta- 
deusz Bor-Komorowski, known 
as “General Bor.” He had a 
tightly-knit organization of re- 
sistance units spread through 
occupied Poland, which contin- 
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ually harassed the Germans, 
and in Warsaw he commanded 
a well-trained and disciplined 
but lightly armed body of un- 
derground fighters. 

On July 22, 1944, the “Com- 
mittee of National Liberation,” 
which had been set up in Lub- 
lin with the blessing of Soviet 
military authorities, assumed 
for itself the role of sole au- 
thority over civilian govern- 
ment in Poland. During the 
following week, the Red Army 
was within 10 miles of Warsaw. 

On July 29, Radio Moscow 
broadcast an appeal for an up- 
rising in Warsaw against the 
Germans. The appeal was is- 
sued in the name of Osobka- 
Morawski, a left-wing Socialist 
and member of the Lublin Com- 
mittee. On the following day a 
similar broadcast came from 
Moscow, urging the Warsaw 
Poles to throw off the Nazi 
yoke. These patriotic exhorta- 
tions were interpreted by Gen- 
eral Bor as an assurance that 
immediate Soviet help would be 
forthcoming if the Polish un- 
derground went into action. On 
August 1 the epic and tragic 
uprising began. 

Premier Mikolajczyk was 
then in Moscow, wrestling with 
numerous problems, among 



them the question of aid for 
the beleaguered Warsaw citi- 
zens-in-arms. But on August 4, 
when the situation of the in- 
surrectionists was becoming 
increasingly difficult and no 
help was forthcoming from the 
Red Army or Air Force, he 
was informed by Stalin that 
unless he came to terms with 
the so-called Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, the Soviet 
Government would declare the 
Committee to be the exclusive 
governing body of Poland. 

Faced by this harsh ultima- 
tum, Mikolajczyk agreed that 
the London Government would 
share cabinet posts equally 
with the Lublin Committee and 
that the reconstituted govern- 
ment would accept the Curzon 
Line as the eastern boundary 
of Poland. On August 9, after 

Warsaw was left in ruins after Soviet 
aid to the patriots failed to arrive. 





General “Bor,” hero of Warsaw’s upris- 
ing, was savagely denounced by Reds. 

Mikolajaczyk had come to 
terms with three members of 
the Lublin Committee, Stalin 
personally assured him that 
the Red Army would aid the 
forces of General Bor. 

Instead, on August 14, a 
Moscow broadcast declared 
that “Polish circles” in London 
were responsible for the rising, 
which had not been “coordi- 
nated” with the plans of the 
Soviet High Command. From 
then on, in the face of a joint 
appeal by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, Moscow not only 
prevented the Warsaw under- 
ground from receiving effective 
aid, the Red Air Force ceased 
to challenge Nazi planes over 
the city, as it had done before 
the uprising. Later, Moscow 
accused General Bor and Pre- 
mier Mikolajczyk of having or- 
dered a “senseless uprising” 



Vishinsky said that his Government 
“could not lend a hand.” 

and Vice-Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Andrei Vishinsky 
called the heroic struggle a 
“purely adventurist affair” to 
which the Soviet Government 
“could not lend a hand.” 

On October 3, the gallant in- 
surrection ended. The city was 
a mass of rubble and some 
250,000 of its inhabitants were 
dead, including most of the re- 
sistance fighters. General Bor 
was a captive of the Nazis. 

By one of the most flagrant 
betrayals in history the Krem- 
lin achieved what it had set 
out to do: it had accomplished 
the destruction of a militant 
section of the Polish Home 
Army and the capture of its 
leader. After the Warsaw 
debacle, there still remained 
strong units of the Home Army 
to be dealt with, and the Red 
Army through its bands of 
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partisans dropped behind the 
German lines, carried on un- 
ceasing and relentless warfare 
against the Polish nationalists. 

After the war, mere mem- 
bership in the former Polish 
underground, and even associ- 
ation with its members, was 
taken by the Communist au- 
thorities as evidence of crimi- 
nality, to be punished by ar- 
rest, deportation to slave labor, 
or execution. 

On December 31, 1944, the 
Lublin Committee proclaimed 
itself the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland and was given 
recognition by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on January 5, 1945. 

Meeting at Yalta in Febru- 
ary, the Big Three issued a 
joint agreement which speci- 
fied, among other provisions : 

“The provisional govern- 
ment which is now functioning 



Stalin at Yalta was already preparing 
to violate the Big Three Agreement. 




in Poland should therefore be 
reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the in- 
clusion of democratic leaders 
from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad. This new gov- 
ernment should then be called 
the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity . . . 

“This Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity 
shall be pledged to the holding 
of free and unfettered elec- 
tions on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic 
and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and 
to put forward candidates.” 

When the time came to im- 
plement this agreement, it was 
evident in the course of three 
months of fruitless negotia- 
tions between representatives 
of the three powers that the 
Kremlin wanted only such ad- 
ditions to the Lublin group as 
would accept its dictation, or 
else persons so little known as 
to command no popular follow- 
ing. The selection of Premier 
Mikolajczyk therefore was ve- 
toed by Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov. It was not until 
June 28 that a compromise 
was reached which appeared to 
fulfill the Yalta agreement. 



The Commission of Three, 
representing the powers, of- 
fered a government slate which 
included : Boleslaw Bierut, 

President of the National 
Council of the Homeland; 
Premier, Edward Osobka-Mo- 
rawski ; First Deputy Premier, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka (another 
Lublin Committee member) ; 
and Second Deputy Premier, 
Stanislaw Mikolaczyk. 

A week before the announce- 
ment of this provisional gov- 
ernment, Moscow had wit- 
nessed the conclusion of a 
series of political trials involv- 
ing Polish leaders of the for- 
mer underground, which again 
illustrated the Kremlin’s “zig- 
zag” policy. 

During the spring the Red 
Army had joined with the 
newly formed Polish security 
police in hounding the surviv- 
ing members and bands of the 
former Polish Home Army. 
The security police was head- 
ed by Stanislaw Radkiewicz, 
who had held similar posts in 
the Lublin Committee and the 
first provisional Government. 

As Minister of Security in 
the new government, he com- 
manded a Moscow-trained force 
of some 50,000 men in uni- 
form, in addition to a sizable 



contingent of “volunteers.” By 
the opening of 1945, thousands 
of resistance members had 
been rounded up, sent to 
slave labor, or shot. Late in 
March, however, there was an 
apparent change of policy. The 
Commander of the Soviet 
White Russian Army, General 
Ivanov, sent an invitation to 
the leaders of the former Po- 
lish underground to attend a 
conference at a place near 
Warsaw, guaranteeing safe 
conduct. The purpose of this 
meeting, according to the mes- 
sage, was to arrange for an 
amicable settlement of the 
status of the underground and 
related problems. 

In the group of sixteen lead- 
ers who accepted the proposal 
were the commander of the 
Home Army, General Okulicki 
(who succeeded General Bor), 
and representatives of the po- 
litical parties that had formed 
the Government-in-exile. After 
their departure from Warsaw, 
nothing more was heard of the 
Polish delegation, despite in- 
quiries by the Poles and the 
Western powers. 

During the San Francisco 
Conference, it was learned that 
these “guests” of the Red Army 
had all been arrested, charged 
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At U.N. Conference the USSR agreed 
to respect rights of small nations. 



with “subversive activities” 
against Soviet military au- 
thorities. They were brought 
to trial in Moscow on June 18 
and three days later, after sev- 
eral had “confessed,” a Soviet 
military court found twelve of 
the accused guilty; they re- 
ceived sentences ranging from 
four months to twelve years. 

This was the situation when 
Mikola jczyk arrived in War- 
saw to assume his post of Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Land 
Reform. Of the 21 Ministries 
in the new government, 14 
were held by former members 
of the Lublin Committee. The 
Peasant Party, which had an 
overwhelming majority of pop- 
ular strength, had been prom- 
ised one-third of the govern- 
ment posts and responsibilities, 
but it actually received only 



four minor portfolios. Even 
these were reduced in effective- 
ness by the appointment of 
Communists to newly created 
Ministries which usurped the 
functions of the few Peasant 
Party officials. 

No sooner was the new Gov- 
ernment organized than its 
Communist members, working 
closely with the Polish Work- 
ers’ Party (the name of the 
Communist Party in Poland) , 
began to plot the elimination of 
the Peasant Party. One of 
their first steps in 1946 was 
to organize a rival peasant 
party, which they designated 
as the “Peasant Party-New 
Liberation.” As in all the other 
border states, the Communists 
claimed full credit for the land 
distribution program which, in 
fact, had been developed by 
the traditional peasant parties. 

The Land Reform Law had 
been passed in September 1945. 
With the machinery of land 
reform in their hands, the 
Communists sought the sup- 
port of poor peasants and land- 
less persons. 

The Bierut clique also struck 
at the Peasant Party in the 
temporary parliament. Accord- 
ing to the Moscow agreement 
of August 1944, the Party was 
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to receive one-third of the rep- 
resentatives, or 145 seats. At 
the first session of the Parlia- 
ment, President Bierut offered 
the Peasant Party only 30 
seats, a figure that was raised 
to 52 in the session of De- 
cember 1945 to January 1946. 
Peasant deputies attended, 
chiefly to lodge protests against 
the high-handed tactics and ex- 
tremist bills of the pro-Krem- 
lin majority which, in fact, 
had no mandate from the peo- 
ple. 

The principal weapon used 
against the Peasant Party was 
police terrorism, carried on by 
the security police in collusion 
with the Soviet NKVD. In 
September the Peasant Party 
held its first postwar meeting 
at Krakow, during which it 
passed a series of resolutions 
affirming the need for a demo- 
cratic Poland “governed by 
law and justice, and a sound 
and just economic structure.” 
The Communist reaction was 
to denounce the Peasant Party 
and Mikola jczyk as “reaction- 
ary servants of capitalism.” 

Between that time and the 
congress of the Party, held in 
Warsaw in January 1946, ar- 
ret sts and even assassinations 
of Peasant members multiplied. 



The Peasant Party congress 
repeated its demand for an 
end of police terror and early 
and free elections. When the 
pro-Soviet regime learned of 
the defiant stand of the Peas- 
ant Party, a spokesman for 
President Bierut delivered an 
ultimatum— the Peasant Party 
would have to join the gov- 
ernment bloc by March 1 or 
face extinction. Undaunted by 
this threat, the party leaders 
refused, whereupon the reign 
of terror was resumed. 

Disregarding the Moscow 
agreement, which called for 
early general elections, the 
Bierut Government postponed 
a test of its strength until 
January 1947. During the in- 
terval, the Communists put 
into effect a wholesale conspir- 
acy to void the Yalta and Pots- 
dam Agreements regarding 
“free” elections. 

Every element of the state 
machinery of coercion and re- 
pression was thrown into ac- 
tion. ' As the date of the elec- 
tions, January 19, drew near, 
thousands of Peasant Party 
members were held under ar- 
rest or detention without war- 
rants; their homes were ille- 
gally entered and searched, 
membership cards and party 
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documents were confiscated ; 
party premises were wrecked 
and party meetings broken up 
by armed thugs. About 25 per 
cent of the party branches were 
suspended in areas where the 
Peasant membership was 
greatest. More than a hundred 
murders of party members 
were reported and countless 
cases of severe manhandling. 

The Peasant Party press 
was heavily censored and de- 
prived of all but a small quan- 
tity of newsprint. Seventy- 
five party candidates were ar- 
rested before the elections, 40 
more names were stricken from 
the electoral list, and most of 
the remainder were threatened 
or persecuted. 

Early in January the United 
States Government called the 
attention of its co-signers of 



the Yalta Agreement, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, 
to the violations of the Agree- 
ment then taking place and 
stressed the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements. 

The Soviet reply, dated Jan- 
uary 13, charged that “cer- 
tain members” of the Polish 
Peasant Party had maintained 
contacts with the “illegal un- 
derground” and had resorted 
to “every kind of threat, vio- 
lence, and murder in order to 
interfere with the normal con- 
duct of the electoral campaign 
for the Sejm (Parliament).” 
It was the duty of the Polish 
Government, the note added, to 
take measures against “these 
criminal elements” and there- 
fore it would be “inadmissible 
to interfere with the carrying 
out of such measures, particu- 



Minister of Security Radkiewicz votes 
in a fraudulent election. 
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Seizing power by terrorism, the Gov- 
ernment celebrates a sham “victory.” 





larly on the part of foreign 
governments. ” 

Thus the Kremlin not only 
adopted the technique of the 
Nazi “Big Lie,” it denied the 
right of the Western co-part- 
ners to question electoral vio- 
lations of the Yalta pact on 
the grounds that the forthcom- 
ing elections were “internal 
affairs of Poland.” 

Actually, violations of the 
Yalta Agreement began im- 
mediately after its signing and 
continued with increasing fre- 
quency and violence up to and 
after the general elections. The 
Government bloc was credited 
with 394 seats out of the 444 
seats in the Sejm; the Peasant 
Party was allocated 28 seats 
and the rest went to minor 
parties. 

Kremlin puppet Boleslaw Bierut pre- 
sides over an intimidated Parliament. 



The Peasant Party was vir- 
tually extinguished, but its 
voice in the Sejm was not si- 
lenced. When the Parliament 
met on February 4, Mikola jczyk 
declared: “This gathering, 
which calls itself a parliament, 
was brought into being by a 
fraudulent election, not by the 
will of the people.” 

The venerable leader of the 
Polish Socialist Party, Zygmunt 
Zulawski, who had founded the 
independent Socialists without 
ties to Moscow, rose to speak: 
“For the first time I now take 
part,” he said, “as an Inde- 
pendent Socialist, in the debate 
on the declaration of the ‘new’ 
government which . . . repre- 
sents the continuation of the 
same political thought that was 
revealed in Lublin.” He there- 

Moscow satellites Poland and Bulgaria 
sign a mutual aid pact. 




upon traced the destruction of 
democratic processes under the 
Lublinites. 

Within the next six months 
all vestiges of independent po- 
litical, economic, and social 
life in Poland were practically 
annihilated. The pro-Kremlin 
faction of the Socialist Party, 
headed by Osobka-Morawski, 
for a time resisted merging 
with the Communists. Joseph 
Cyrankiewicz, secretary-gen- 
eral of the party and Premier 
after Osobka-Morawski yield- 
ed the post in January 1947, 
held out against involuntary 
union with the Communists for 
a year. After returning from 
a visit to Moscow in January 
1948, however, he proved more 
docile and in March announced 
his acceptance of the merger, 
which meant the disappear- 
ance of his party as a separate 



Poland’s Cyrankiewicz greets a Mos- 
cow boss. Foreign Minister Molotov. 




political entity. The new party, 
completely dominated by the 
Communists, was named the 
United Polish Workers’ Party. 

During the summer of 1948 
the Communist Party, which 
had insisted on a drastic purge 
of the Socialists, underwent 
the first of its own series of 
purges. Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
one of the most fanatical mem- 
bers of the Polish Politburo, 
was suddenly dismissed from 
his post of Vice-Premier, ex- 
pelled from the party, and 
shortly after was arrested on 
charges of “nationalist devia- 
tionism” (Titoism) and other 
high crimes against the state. 

After the merger of Social- 
ists and Communists, a sweep- 
ing reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment took place. Every of- 
fice of importance except the 
premiership went to a Com- 
munist, while eight of the Po- 
litburo’s eleven members were 
Communists. Premier Cyran- 
kiewicz was retained as a con- 
venient figurehead and as a 
reward for his services to 
Moscow, and was still Vice- 
Premier in 1953. The subju- 
gation of Poland was com- 
pleted in 1949 when Soviet 
Marshal Konstanty Rokossov- 
sky was transferred to Poland 




to head the Polish armed 
forces and to act as Minister 
of National Defense. 

In November 1952 Presi- 
dent Boleslaw Bierut submit- 
ted a new government to a 
servile Parliament. He re- 
mained as President. The new 
cabinet was composed of eight 
Communist Vice-Premiers; 
and of 28 Ministers, 27 were 
known Communists. 

Stanislaw Mikola jczyk and 
a few other democratic lead- 
ers escaped in 1947 from the 
political prison that was once 
the Republic of Poland, but 
most of the anti-Communist 
leaders and great multitudes 
of their followers were liqui- 
dated by the political police or 
condemned to forced labor. 




When Stalin needed friends, he declared 
that Poland should be “strong and free.” 



In June 1944 Stalin had 
cabled President Roosevelt: 
“You are familiar with the 
point of view of the Soviet 
Government and its endeavor 
to see Poland strong, indepen- 
dent, and democratic, and the 
Polish-Soviet relations good- 
neighborly and based upon 
durable friendship/’ 

That was when Stalin need- 
ed the help of the free world. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 



“We have not and cannot have such war aims 
as the imposition of our will and regime on the 

Slavs and other enslaved peoples of Europe 
who are awaiting our aid. Our aim consists in assisting 
these people in their struggle for liberation 
from Hitler’s tyranny and then setting them free 

to rule in their own lands as they desire 



J. V. Stalin, in an Order of the 
Day, 1942, 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czechoslovakia fell to the 
Communists partly through the 
trustfulness of its democratic 
leaders who believed that they 
could safely “do business with 
Stalin/’ Another contributing 
factor was the failure of West- 
ern diplomacy at Munich, 
which led the nation to feel 
that it had been betrayed by 
the West at a time when Mos- 
cow seemed ready to help sup- 
port the country’s independ- 
ence. Traditionally oriented 
toward Western culture and in- 
stitutions, the Czechoslovak 
people were grateful to their 
powerful neighbor in the East 
whose armies had helped rout 
the Nazi hordes that oppressed 
all Central Europe. 

Thus toward the end of the 
war, there was a dual attitude 
on the part of the Czechs— de- 



Symbol of the Kremlin’s stranglehold 
was this picture of Stalin in Prague, 




votion to the democratic prin- 
ciples of the West and sincere 
admiration for the Russians 
who had helped to rescue them 
from Hitler. The Kremlin 
therefore had certain initial 
advantages, offset by the spirit 
of independence prevailing in 
the Republic and the interna- 
tional stature of its most 
prominent leaders — President 
Eduard Benes and Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk of the 
Government-in-exile. 

The prewar government of 
the First Republic had not 
been greatly concerned about 
the activities of the Commu- 
nists. The Government, which 
included representatives of the 
influential Agrarian Party 
and the Social Democratic 
Party, was generally tolerant 
of opposition parties and, with 
its own broad program of so- 
cialistic reform, was not dis- 
turbed by the presence of depu- 
ties who echoed the Kremlin. 

One of these was Klement 
Gottwald, a veteran of the 
early Communist movement 
who had joined with Bohumir 
Smeral in founding the Czech- 
oslovak Communist Party in 
1921. In the 1930’s, the party 
had less than 100,000 mem- 
bers, but it was relatively 



compact and. well-disciplined, 
deriving its main strength 
from some of the industrial 
unions, and its voting poten- 
tial was about 10 per cent of 
the electorate. 

When the Nazis occupied 
Czechoslovakia, Gottwald hast- 
ened to Moscow, where, during 
the war, he consolidated his 
relations with the Kremlin and 
associated closely with groups 
of expatriate Communists, in- 
cluding Georgi Dimitrov, the 
redoubtable Bulgarian Com- 
munist, Hungary's Matyas 
Rakosi, Poland's Boleslaw Bie- 
rut, Rumania's Ana Pauker, 
and other instruments of Mos- 
cow’s program for the sovieti- 
zation of Eastern Europe. 

Although the Benes Govern- 
ment in London had elements 
of strength and unity lacking 
in some of the other emigre 
governments, its members 



Red targets were President Benes 
(right) and Foreign Minister Masaryk. 




were aware of the many prob- 
lems and difficulties to be faced 
on their return from exile. 

There was the question of 
the Sudeten Germans and the 
claims of Poland to the Tesin 
industrial area. A further 
problem related to the autono- 
mous province of Subcarpa- 
thian Ruthenia, of which the 
population was mostly Ruthen- 
ian with a Hungarian minor- 
ity— an awkward aftermath of 
the Versailles treaty. Finally, 
under Hitler, Bohemia and 
Moravia had been separated 
from Slovakia, posing the 
question of a postwar separa- 
tist movement in Slovakia. 

The Kremlin was as well in- 
formed regarding these vexa- 
tious problems as were Presi- 
dent Benes and his associates. 
Professing friendship for 
Czechoslovakia, Stalin planned 
to make use of all the Repub- 
lic’s “contradictions” in his 
war on democracy. 

Towards the end of 1943, 
President Benes paid a visit to 
Moscow in order to negotiate 
a Czechoslovak-Soviet treaty of 
friendship, mutual assistance 
and cooperation. On December 
12 the President felt that he 
had achieved a signal triumph 
when he and Stalin signed the 





Stalin beams as Benes and Kalinin mark 
the signing of mutual aid pact between 
their countries, shortly to be violated. 



treaty. “The views of the So- 
viet leaders were realistic, 
quiet, and sincere,” he wrote 
later. But despite the friendly 
atmosphere of the conversa- 
tions with Stalin and his lead- 
ing deputies, there was one dis- 
turbing note ; that came during 
lengthy discussions with Kle- 
ment Gottwald. 

The “Gottwald program,” 
delivered dogmatically by its 
author as the basis for Com- 
munist participation in the 
Czechoslovak Government, in- 
cluded the deportation of the 
Sudeten Germans and the im- 
mediate full-fledged nationali- 
zation of the country's econ- 
omy as soon as the war ended. 
These sounded suspiciously 
like Kremlin proposals and 
Benes declined to commit him- 
self on the program as a whole. 

Back in London, Benes de- 
veloped a project that he en- 



visaged as a means of further- 
ing the Resistance movement 
in Czechoslovakia. This was 
the organization of “National 
Committees” at local and pro- 
vincial levels, which would 
represent the Government-in- 
exile and carry on the func- 
tions of local government until 
a provisional government 
would be established after the 
war. 

The Kremlin quickly per- 
ceived that in the National 
Committees it had a ready- 
made vehicle for infiltration 
and subversion. While the 
Benes Government directed its 
underground organization for 
the benefit of the whole Allied 
war effort, the Soviet High 
Command was busy setting 
up a network of spies and sab- 
oteurs responsible solely to So- 
viet military authorities. 

At the same time, the Na- 
tional Committees were infil- 
trated by Communists trained 
and disciplined in party tactics, 
who were prepared to assume 
leadership at the coming of 
peace. The committee chairmen 
were universally Communists 
or fellow travelers. Thus when 
provisional governments were 
organized in the states border- 
ing the Soviet Union, their in- 
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fluence was already under- 
mined by Red-dominated Na- 
tional Committees operating in 
every village, district, and 
province. 

The Red Army reached the 
Carpathian Mountains, Czech- 
oslovakia’s eastern boundary, 
early in April 1944, but there 
its advance forces halted and 
did not proceed further until 
November, when Soviet troops 
moved into Ruthenia. The in- 
terruption of the Red Army’s 
advance may have had politi- 
cal as well as strategic signifi- 
cance, particularly allowing 
the Slovaks’ uprising of Au- 
gust 1944 to be crushed by the 
Germans. 

In May the Benes Govern- 
ment in London concluded a 
treaty with Moscow which was 
to come into effect as soon as 
Soviet forces liberated any 
Czechoslovak territory. On the 
surface, its provisions ap- 
peared to be reasonable: two 
military zones were to be cre- 
ated, the “Operational Zone,” 
where the Soviet High Com- 
mand would have exclusive au- 
thority, and the “Rear Zone,” 
where authority would be dele- 
gated to an “Administrative 
Delegation” representing the 
London Government. 



During that autumn, reports 
were received by the London 
Government concerning a 
“Slovak National Liberation 
Movement” in Slovakia. The 
announcements, which might 
indicate the formation of an 
autonomous Slovak State, filled 
the London exiles with appre- 
hension. This was precisely 
what the Kremlin had antici- 
pated. Having laid the founda- 
tion in their own Red under- 
ground in Slovakia, the Mos- 
cow planners dangled this 
movement as a threat to the 
London Government. Their 
objective, however, was not an 
independent Slovakia, but the 
acquisition of Ruthenia, an 
area in which Stalin had in- 
formed President Benes that 
the Soviet Government was not 
interested. 

No sooner had the Red Army 
“liberated” Ruthenia than the 
Ruthenian “National Commit- 
tees” came into the open with 
demands for the incorporation 
of the Province in the USSR. 
This was put forth as the 
“spontaneous desire of the Ru- 
thenian people.” 

The Czech Administrative 
Delegation, in the meantime, 
had been permitted by Soviet 
military authorities to func- 
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tion only in a tiny pocket of 
London-administered territory 
at Chust in the extreme south- 
east of Ruthenia. There it re- 
mained, unable to exert any 
authority beyond the limits of 
this restricted “Rear Zone.” 

In Ruthenia the Red Army 
not only began to recruit 
“volunteers,” it engaged in a 
reign of looting and terrorism, 
as was apparent from a mes- 
sage sent from Chust to Lon- 
don by Dr. Frantisek Krucky, 
a member of the Administra- 
tive Delegation. 

“It is necessary to act now,” 
the message read. “The Czech- 
oslovak Government’s authori- 
ty cannot be exercised. Where 
is the Treaty? Czechoslovak 
property is being stolen in 
front of our eyes. The Red 
Army even carries the tele- 
phone wires away. Nobody 
seems to have the courage to 
oppose them. The NKVD 
(Soviet secret police) is here 
and operates ... if you do not 
interfere in Moscow we cannot 
master the situation. It is for- 
bidden to communicate with 
you. I am calling you in secret. 
Your answer must be worded 
cautiously. Signed : Krucky.” 
President Benes endeavored 
to forestall the Soviet absorp- 



tion of Ruthenia by instruct- 
ing Ambassador Zdenek Fier- 
linger to negotiate the Ru- 
thenian question with the So- 
viet Government. Fierlinger 
was joined in Moscow by So- 
cial Democrat Frantisek Ne- 
mec, chief of the Administra- 
tive Delegation. But Stalin 
and Molotov professed to be 
surprised by the Czech com- 
plaints. Was not the Ruthenian 
movement a “spontaneous and 
emotional” expression of the 
Ruthenian people? Fierlinger, 
a fellow-traveler, was only too 
willing to see the Kremlin’s 
point of view. 




Fellow-traveler Fierlinger was willing 
to fall in with the Kremlin’s schemes. 



In January 1945, Subcarpa- 
thian Ruthenia was incorpo- 
rated de facto in the Soviet 
Union. The Benes Government 
was subjected to pressure on 
two fronts; the bogey of Slo- 
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vak autonomy was revived and 
at the same time the Kremlin 
indicated that it would recog- 
nize Poland’s claim to indus- 
trial Tesin if the London Gov- 
ernment refused to accept Ru- 
thenia’s annexation. At the 
end of January President 
Benes yielded : his Govern- 

ment bowed to the loss of Ru- 
thenia and gave unconditional 
recognition to the new Warsaw 
Government of the Lublin 
Poles. 

Despite these blows to the 
London Government, Presi- 
dent Benes believed firmly that 
democracy in his home land 
could not be shaken. In his 
farewell-to-Britain speech on 
February 23, 1945, he de- 
clared : 

“Of one thing I am pro- 
foundly convinced. My people 
will never abandon their demo- 
cratic way of life. Their own 
bitter experience has taught 
them that government, when 
divorced from the consent of 
the governed, becomes tyr- 
anny.” 

During the spring of 1945 
the Red Army swept across 
eastern Czechoslovakia and es- 
tablished contact with Slovak 
partisans who were mostly 
trusted Communists. Again 



the detachment of Slovakia 
from the tripartite Republic 
became a paramount question 
facing the emigre Czechoslo- 
vak Government. President 
Benes and several associates 
flew to Moscow where they en- 
gaged in ten days of secret 
and intensive negotiations with 
Klement Gottwald, Rudolf 
Slansky, secretary-general of 
the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, and Kremlin represent- 
atives. 

The political diversion cre- 
ated by the Slovak partisans 
on orders from Moscow was 
successful. The upshot of the 
Benes-Gottwald conversation 
was the acceptance by the Lon- 
don group of Gottwald’ s pro- 
posals and the formation of a 
“Government of the National 
Front.” In return for these 
concessions, the Red Army 
transported Benes and his as- 
sociates to Kosice, a town in 
eastern Slovakia, which be- 
came the temporary capital of 
the provisional government. 
The place was remote and 
strictly delimited within the 
“Rear Zone.” On April 5, 1945, 
the “Kosice program” was an- 
nounced. 

The Kosice program bore 
the impress of Gottwald’s 
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Kremlin-inspired dialectics, in 
which rosy promises were lib- 
erally seasoned with pro-Soviet 
propaganda. Appeal to nation- 
al pride in a rebuilt Czecho- 
slovak Army was adroitly 
mingled with a worshipful 
tribute to the Red Army : “Ap- 
preciating the exceptional 
merits of the Red Army of lib- 
eration and in order to secure 
our future, the Government 
wants to strengthen even more 
the fighting cooperation be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Army 
and the Red Army, in which 
the Government sees the ex- 
ample for the building of a 
new, really democratic anti- 
Fascist Czechoslovak Army.” 
Months later, when the Com- 
munists found they were un- 
able to subvert the Czechoslo- 
vak Army, they voted to keep 
it at a minimum strength! 

The Kosice proclamation 
also stressed the idea of Slav 
unity, a form of pan-Slavism 
that suited Moscow at the mo- 
ment, and went far beyond the 
terms of the Czechoslovak-So- 
viet Treaty of 1943 in binding 
the new Government to the for- 
eign policies of its powerful 
neighbor. 

Despite these far-reaching 
concessions by the Benes group, 



President Benes himself did 
not lose faith in the power and 
resurgence of democracy. In a 
radio address he stated: “The 
Czechoslovaks, being Slavs and 
neighbors of the Soviet Union, 
are naturally influenced by So- 
viet Russia and its socialistic 
system. At the same time, how- 
ever, Czechoslovakia will be a 
parliamentary democracy and 
will follow its own methods.” 

The withdrawal of the Red 
Army forces in the late autumn 
of 1945 confirmed his optimis- 
tic belief that the Kremlin 
would abide by the treaty of 
friendship, cooperation, and 
mutual assistance. Already, 
however, there were danger 
signals, had he chosen to heed 
them. 

The Communist chairmen of 
the National Committees were 
in effective control of civilian 
local authority. They were 
backed by armed Communist 
militiamen who appeared in 
every community. Well-paid 
professional Red agents and 
propagandists were in evi- 
dence everywhere. 

The “people’s courts,” in- 
stitutions set up under the Ret- 
ribution Act of May 1945, 
were conducted under Minis- 
ter of Interior Vaclav Nosek, 
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In Czechoslovakia, where tolerance and 
democracy were watchwords, the Com- 
munist regime set up totalitarian rule. 




The so-called “people’s courts” con- 
demned political victims, priests, and 
laymen to slave labor or execution. 




a Communist. They tried ex- 
Nazis and collaborators; they 
also arrested or persecuted 
non-Communists who betrayed 
anti-Communist sentiments. 
The head of the investigative 
service of this Ministry was 
Jindrich Vesely. 

Fellow-traveling Fierlinger 
became Premier of the pro- 
visional government, holding 
that post for a year— just long 
enough to swing his Social 
Democratic Party into line 
with the Communist Party. 
Another sop to the Social 
Democrats was the selection of 
Bohumil Lausman as Minister 
of Industry. 

During this period, the Com- 
munists were engaged in 
tightening their hold on the 
labor movement. The concen- 
tration of all the trade unions 
in the Central Labor Union 
(URO) gave the Communists 
an opportunity to solidify 
their control at the top, in the 
central committee. Antonin 
Zapotocky, a former inmate of 
Buchenwald concentration 
camp and a leading Commu- 
nist, headed the URO and 
planned the secret party tac- 
tics. Four months after the 
1948 coup he was rewarded 
with the premiership. White- 
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Red unionist Zapotocky was rewarded 
for crushing unions’ independence. 



collar workers, including those 
in the civil service, were 
brought into the URO, thus ex- 
tending its influence to fields 
outside of manual work. 

Subversion of the Army 
proved more difficult, despite 
the efforts of the pro-Commu- 
nist Minister of Defense, Gen- 
eral L. Svoboda, to reorganize 
the military services along the 
lines of the Red Army, includ- 
ing the addition of “educa- 
tional officers,” or commissars. 
The officers’ corps was to a great 
extent purged of “unreliable 
elements,” and replacements 
were made on the basis of rec- 
ords showing active participa- 
tion in the Resistance— records 
which, it happened, were sup- 
plied by the Communist-spon- 
sored Union of Partisans. Nev- 
ertheless, the Army was not 
thoroughly reliable from the 
Communist viewpoint and had 



to be discounted as a means of 
overturning democracy. 

The peasants of Czechoslo- 
vakia, by and large, were op- 
posed to undue interference by 
the state in their economy. Be- 
fore the war, the Czechoslovak 
cooperative movement was one 
of the most active in Europe 
and the Agrarian Party held 
the balance of political power 
in agricultural areas. 

The Agrarians, whose party 
had not been permitted to re- 
organize after the war, were 
at a further disadvantage 
when the Communists demand- 
ed and received the Ministry of 
Agriculture. For this Ministry 
not only controlled the distri- 
bution of land under the land 
reform decree of June 1945; 
it had charge of all marketing 
operations, fixed quotas for the 
delivery of farm products, and 
arranged for the distribution 
of badly needed agricultural 
tools and supplies furnished by 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

In the distribution of about 
seven million acres of expro- 
priated farm lands, the Com- 
munists took all the credit and 
disposed of the parcels to poor 
peasants and landless people 
who were expected to vote for 
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Communist candidates in the 
forthcoming general elections. 

On January 25, 1946, Presi- 
dent Benes declared : “You will 
remember that seven months 
ago people abroad were saying, 
‘The Red Army will never 
leave Czechoslovakia/ I told 
them they were wrong and you 
will see we are again masters 
in our own country.” What 
President Benes failed to dis- 
cern at that moment were the 
less visible aspects of Soviet 
intrigue and Communist pene- 
tration into every element of 
the country’s social, political, 
and economic life. 

In the elections of May 26, 
1946, there may have been less 
evidence of strong-arm and 
terroristic activities by Com- 
munists and the political police 
than in other elections in East- 
ern Europe, principally be- 
cause the Communists felt sure 
of their strength. 

The vote, however, was a 
blow to the non-Communist 
parties. The total vote for the 
leftist bloc of Communists, So- 
cial Democrats, and Slovak 
Laborites was 3,601,699 
against 3,456,687 for the Na- 
tional Socialists, People’s Par- 
ty, Slovak Democrats and Slo- 
vak Freedom Party. Moreover, 




Premier Gottwald (at left), Nejedly, and 
Fierlinger, before the plot was hatched. 



the leftist bloc— thanks to Fier- 
linger— now presented a united 
front, while the non-Commu- 
nists were of divided counsel. 

The Communists won 38 
per cent of the total votes, and 
that gave them the choice of 
ministries as the majority 
party. Yet their margin of vic- 
tory in the new Parliament 
was narrow— only six deputies 
more than the total of their 
disunited opponents. 

Element Gottwald, the 
Kremlin’s pawn, became Pre- 
mier. In his first speech before 
Parliament he again stressed 
the necessity for close collabo- 
ration with the USSR and pro- 
posed the complete nationaliza- 
tion of the nation’s economy. 
But he also promised “consti- 
tutional protection for private 
enterprise in small and middle- 
size business and all private 
property justly gained, espe- 
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cially for farmers, business 
men, intellectuals, and manual 
workers.” These promises, aft- 
er February 1948, were for- 
gotten. 

Despite the initial advan- 
tages secured by the Commu- 
nists in the elections, it became 
increasingly plain during the 
following year that their 
strength was waning. In 1947 
the Social Democrats became 
restive under Communist dic- 
tation ; finally, at the Social 
Democratic Congress held in 
November they ousted Fier- 
linger as the party's head and 
named Bohumil Lausman, who 
was not in the pro-Red camp. 

This move challenged the su- 
premacy of the Communists, 
who foresaw the possibility of 
a coalition against them in 
Parliament and a reduction in 
their own voting strength in the 
next elections, scheduled for the 
late spring of 1948. In Decem- 
ber 1947, a popular poll con- 
ducted secretly by the Commu- 
nist Ministry of Information 
indicated that the Communists 
were likely to lose from 10 to 
15 per cent of their voting 
strength. If they also lost the 
support of the Social Demo- 
crats, they would become a mi- 
nority in Parliament. 



Popular opinion had further 
veered against the Communists 
because of the attempted assas- 
sination, in the summer of 
1947, of Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk, Vice-Premier Peter 
Zenkl (Chairman of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party) , and 
highly-respected Minister of 




Ailing Benes (right) confers with Slan- 
sky and Hungarians Rakosi and Farkas. 



Justice Prokop Drtina. The 
discovery of explosives ad- 
dressed to these leaders in- 
volved a Communist deputy, 
among others. The country was 
deeply stirred by the sinister 
implications of the plot. 

In an effort to recover lost 
ground, Communist Minister 
of Interior Nosek accused the 
National Socialists of “con- 
spiring against the state,” but 
the subsequent investigation 
backfired when witnesses ad- 
mitted that they had been 
bribed or intimidated into ap- 
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pearing against the defendants. 

Although the Communists 
had experienced a setback, ru- 
mors at the end of the year 
were disquieting: it was said 
that weapons were being dis- 
tributed to left-wing peasants 
and workers. In January 1948 
the left-wing Peasants’ Union 
and the Central Labor Union 
issued demands that went far 
beyond the radical economic 
program of the Government; 
they amounted to a bid for full 
communization. 

President Benes and his as- 
sociates, alarmed by these 
threats to legitimate authority, 
decided that elections should be 
held as soon as possible, ahead 
of schedule. But a parliamen- 
tary maneuver, designed to pre- 
cipitate an election through the 
resignation of twelve non-Com- 
munist Ministers, came too 



Mass demonstrations in Prague pre- 
ceded Communist seizure of power. 




late. The Communists had 
planned a coup d'etat , which 
was accomplished during the 
week of February 19-25. 

As a preliminary to the coup , 
alarmist posters appeared on 
every hand, warning against 
imaginary foes of the state, 
“foreign interventionists,” and 
such. The Central Council of 
Trade Unions announced that 
it would hold a mass conven- 
tion in Prague on February 22, 
and the Peasants’ Union is- 
sued a similar call for Febru- 
ary 29. These announcements 
were to assure the presence in 
the capital of armed masses of 
civilians, obedient to Commu- 
nist orders, which would give 
the impression of “popular 
demonstrations.” 

Minister of Interior Nosek 
at this time completed a “po- 
lice reform,” his term for sovi- 
etizing the police force. When 
Nosek ordered several police 
regiments to Prague, at the 
time of the coup , they had to 
take a new oath of allegiance— 
not to the Government, but to 
Premier Gottwald. 

When mobs began to swarm 
through the streets, they found 
the police cooperative; only 
non-Communists were arrest- 
ed, including students from 



Charles University who parad- 
ed in protest against the Red- 
inspired disorders. At one 
point the police fired on a group 




At height of the Czech crisis, Zapotocky 
threatened to call a general strike. 



of students, inflicting a num- 
ber of casualties. 

A one-hour general strike, 
called by the URO, served as 
a warning that the trade 
unions under Zapotocky were 
prepared to paralyze all the 
normal functions of the state. 

On Sunday, February 22, 
the “convention” of the URO 
became a signal for open defi- 
ance of the legitimate Govern- 
ment. Inflammatory speeches, 
threats and slogans uttered by 
Red leaders were broadcast by 
the Communists, who con- 
trolled the radio system 
through the Ministry of infor- 
mation. Since all means of 
communication, press and ra- 



dio were being taken over by 
newly formed “action commit- 
tees,” the only available news 
throughout the country came 
from Communist sources. 

On February 25, President 
Benes capitulated to an ulti- 
matum delivered by Premier 
Gottwald. It is a matter of 
speculation that he might have 
called on the Army to restore 
the authority of his Govern- 
ment, but he was aging and 
enfeebled and, above all, a hu- 
manitarian. He could not face 
the prospect of civil war, and 
he apparently retained some 
vestige of faith in democratic 
processes. These processes soon 
vanished in their entirety. 

The actual transfer of power 
throughout the country was ac- 
complished mainly by the ac- 
tion committees which, at the 
time of the coup, according to 
previously prepared plans of 
the Communist Party, took 
over every government office, 
public institution and service, 
and those private enterprises 
deserving of Communist atten- 
tion. The action committees 
were armed or accompanied by 
armed units of the “workers’ 
militia,” a Red organization. 

While the action committees 
solidified their hold on the en- 
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to call a halt to it, for fear pro- 
duction would be impaired. 

On March 10, 1948, a Cowed 
and docile Parliament gave the 
new regime a vote of confi- 
dence by 230 out of 300 votes. 
On that same day, Jan Masaryk 
committed suicide, or more 
likely, was murdered by his 
political executioners. 



On the same day the Communist gov- 
ernment was installed, Jan Masaryk 
plunged to his death. Below, Red plot- 
ters made outward show of mourning. 




Kremlin shadows fall across the coun- 
try as President Benes and Foreign 
Minister dementis (right) meet with 
the Soviet Ambassador and (below) 
Gottwald is acclaimed by Communists. 



Democracy as an institution 
had perished in Czechoslovakia 
but it took months of harsh 
measures to “purify” the uni- 
versities, which remained to 
the end one of the last bul- 
warks of the nation’s political 
and intellectual freedom, out- 
side of the Church. The clergy 
did not escape pressure and 
persecution. 

In 1948, fellow-traveler Fier- 
linger fulfilled the dictates of 
the Kremlin by merging the 
remnants of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party with the Commu- 
nist Party, thus effecting the 
former’s disappearance. 

When President Benes re- 
fused to sign the new, Soviet- 
type constitution and resigned, 
it was signed on June 8 by 
Klement Gottwald, who was 
elected President by the Na- 
tional Assembly. Antonin 
Zapotocky became Premier. 

The Communist regime has 
claimed thousands of victims; 
the flight from the once-free 
Republic is indisputable evi- 
dence of Communism’s failure. 




Purge is the handmaiden of Commu- 
nism* Scores have been liquidated, like 
dementis (right) and Slansky (below). 





RUMANIA 



The Soviet Government declares 
that it does not pursue the aim of acquiring 

any part of Rumanian territory or 
of changing the social system existing in Rumania ” 



Statement by Soviet Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov when 
the Red Army crossed the 
Prut River, Rumania's east- 
ern frontier, April 2, 1944. 
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RUMANIA 

When Soviet forces in April 
1944 crossed the Prut River, 
which separates Russian from 
Rumanian Moldavia, the 
Kremlin had to consider what 
advantages and handicaps lay 
ahead, aside from the overt 
conquest of Rumania— a policy 
specifically disclaimed at that 
moment by Stalin’s spokesman, 
Foreign Minister Molotov. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria 
the Kremlin confronted mon- 
archies— a weak one in the case 
of the Bulgarian Regency over 
a child King; a relatively 
strong one in the person of 
Rumania’s young and popular 
King Michael, who bore none 
of the stigma of irresponsi- 
bility associated with his 
father, ex-King Carol. 

During World War II, Ru- 
mania suffered a double ca- 
lamity: in June 1940, during 
the entente of Stalin and Hit- 
ler, the Soviet Union seized 
Bessarabia and Northern Bu- 
kovina, and in September the 
Diktat of Vienna (the so- 
called Vienna Award) gave the 
northern half of Transylvania 
to Hungary and a strip of 
Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. 
Thus the country was stripped 
of the acquisitions it had gained 



by being on the winning side 
in World War I. 

Unable to endure these as- 
saults by his powerful neigh- 
bors, King Carol abdicated in 
favor of his nineteen-year-old 
son, who in September 1940 
assumed a throne overshad- 
owed by the pro-German au- 
thoritarian regime of Marshal 
Ion Antonescu. In 1941 Ru- 
mania followed Hitler’s Reich 
in declaring war on the Soviet 
Union, and sent 15 divisions to 
fight on Russian soil. Ruma- 
nian oil fields supplied about 
one-third of Germany’s war 
needs and its resources in grain 
and timber were valuable as- 
sets to Hitler. 

The political atmosphere of 
prewar Rumania and its par- 
ties had formed a complex and 
often bizarre pattern that mir- 
rored the essence of Balkan 
rivalries and intrigues. 



Hitler £ot Rumania’s oil from Antones- 
cu but Moscow reaped the final benefits. 





The two main traditional 
parties were the Liberal Party, 
which members of the Bra- 
tianu family had controlled for 
several generations, and the 
National Peasant Party of Dr. 
Iuliu Maniu, a fusion of Ma- 
niu’s National Party of Tran- 
sylvania with the Peasant 
Party of Ion Mihalache. 

The program of the National 
Peasant Party was liberal-re- 
formist, emphasizing aid to 
agriculture, civil liberties as 
opposed to authoritarianism, 
and the extension of education 
to underprivileged classes. Its 
orientation was strongly to- 
ward Western Europe. In the 
latter respect all the parties ex- 
cept the insignificant Commu- 
nist Party were in agreement. 
Rumania was not Slavic by 
race, language, or creed ; 
through a succession of govern- 
ments that ranged from pro- 
gressive to reactionary, the na- 
tion’s foreign policy never 
swung toward Moscow. 

The almost universal regard 
in which Iuliu Maniu was held 
by his countrymen, both peas- 
ants and townsmen, was a fac- 
tor that had to be assessed by 
the Kremlin when the Red 
Army stood on Rumania’s bor- 
der. Against his undoubted au- 



thority, which even Antonescu 
respected, Moscow could rely 
on a band of exiles it had 
harbored for many years. 
Among these was Ana Rabin- 
sohn Pauker, who had been a 
member of the Comintern and 
enjoyed the Kremlin’s favor 
until her disgrace in May 1952. 

Originally a Social Demo- 
crat, she became a Bolshevik 
and married Marcel Pauker, 
who was liquidated in the 
USSR in 1938 as a Trotskyite. 
Before that, she had been ac- 
tive as an agitator among left- 
wing unionists in Rumania, 
was often arrested, and by 
1941 had been in prison for six 
years. 

In that year, Dictator An- 
tonescu, in temporary agree- 
ment with Doctor Maniu, ar- 
ranged to trade her for an 
anti - Communist Rumanian 
then in Soviet custody. Six 
years later, Ana Pauker re- 
paid this benefaction by direct- 
ing the execution of Antonescu 
and seeing that Iuliu Maniu, 
then 74 years of age, was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement 
for life. 

After Moscow welcomed 
Ana Pauker in 1941, she was 
accorded Soviet citizenship, 
and became a Red Army officer 
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and a member of the executive 
committee of the Comintern. 
During the German-Soviet war 
she supervised all propaganda 
directed to Rumania, issued di- 
rectives to the Communist un- 
derground there, and helped 
indoctrinate enough Rumanian 
prisoners of war to form two 
army divisions. These were of 
great help to the Red Army 
when it entered Rumania. 

The Rumanian Communist 
Party had never had any fol- 
lowing of consequence, even 
among the industrial workers 
who in the main were Social 
Democrats. In fact, the quality 
of Rumanian Communist lead- 
ership was such that a quis- 
ling had to be found in another 
quarter. He was Petru Groza, 
a Transylvanian “business 
o man” and ex-lawyer. 




Ana Pauker, transported by the Red 
Army, prepared to betray her country 
and inaugurate a reign of terror. 



After some experience in 
right-wing cabinets during the 
1920’s, Groza turned leftward 
in 1933 to found the Tran- 
sylvanian Plowmen’s Front, a 
circumstance that brought him 
back into politics. 



Dictator Antonescu, ousted by the King, Ex-Lawyer Groza, a Kremlin tool, was 

was later executed as a war criminal. ready to welcome Soviet authorities. 






Leadership of the Social 
Democrats rested with Titel 
Petrescu, a lawyer and jour- 
nalist whose views were closer 
to those of Maniu than to the 
Communists. 

The National Liberal Party 
was headed by Constantine 
(Dinu) Bratianu, who joined 
with Maniu in opposing the 
Antonescu regime during the 
war and urging Rumanian 
neutrality. The party itself, 
however, had lost much of its 
early influence. Ex-Premier 
Gheorghe Tatarescu, an out- 
cast of the National Liberal 
Party, formed a dissident 
group after the entry of So- 
viet troops into Rumania, and 
emerged to become a fellow- 
traveler favorable to Kremlin 
policies. 

In the summer of 1944, the 
stage was set for a dramatic 
shift in Rumanian political 
and foreign affairs. Since 
April, the Red Army had 
moved across Rumanian Mol- 
davia, driving back the Ger- 
man forces while, in its rear, 
Soviet authorities and Moscow 
agents were busy sovietizing 
the entire province, with the 
usual accompaniment of loot- 
ing and terrorism. 

On August 11 the National 



Democratic Bloc (NDB) was 
established, largely through 
the efforts of Doctor Maniu, 
who brought his National 
Peasant Party into a working 
coalition with the National 
Liberal Party of Bratianu, the 
Social Democratic Party of Pe- 
trescu, and the Communist 
Party, nominally headed by 
Lucretiu Patrascanu, a Bucha- 
rest lawyer and Marxist 
writer. 

As early as 1943, young King 
Michael had begun to take an 
increasing part in the govern- 
ment. His sympathies were 
with the Allies from the start 
and he foresaw the eventual 
defeat of the Axis. On August 
23, 1944, King Michael arrest- 
ed Marshal Antonescu and, 
having been assured of the al- 
legiance of his leading generals 
and their troops, he overthrew 
the military dictatorship. 

Two days later, a state of 
war was announced with Ger- 
many because of the latter’s 
hostile activity against Ru- 
mania, and 15 Rumanian divi- 
sions turned on their former 

t 

war allies. The Rumanian 
Army fought 18 major battles 
with the Wehrmacht, suffered 

170.000 casualties and took 

109.000 German prisoners. 
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Later, Stalin bestowed the 
highest Soviet decoration on 
King Michael. 

The Armistice Convention 
was signed in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 12, 1944. Under its 
terms, northern Transylvania 
was to be returned to Ruma- 
nia. An Allied Control Com- 
mission was set up, composed 
of the representatives of the 
Big Three, but the chairman- 
ship of the Commission was 
reserved for the Soviet repre- 
sentative, who also figured as 
the representative of the Allied 
Military Command. In prac- 
tice, as the Western members 
of the Commission discovered 
later, this meant that Soviet 
policies prevailed. 

In addition to military com- 
mitments against the Axis, 
Rumania was obligated to ar- 




Peasant leader Maniu with the Krem- 
lin’s “hatchet-man,” Andrei Vishinsky. 




Popular King Michael overthrew a fas- 
cist dictatorship but faced intrigues. 



rest war criminals, disband 
Fascist organizations, and per- 
mit the passage of Soviet 
troops. The Rumanian Gov- 
ernment was also required to 
restore any loot taken from the 
USSR by Rumanian soldiers 
and to pay $300 million in war 
reparations. This reparation 
bill during the postwar period 
grew by leaps and bounds, for 
it had to be paid in goods and 
products based on prewar 
monetary values, whereas the 
Rumanian Government made 
deliveries at vastly inflated 
prices. 

The declared purpose of the 
Armistice Convention was to 
safeguard the “independence 
and sovereignty” of the nation. 

Ana Pauker entered Ru- 
mania with the Red Army and 
with her came a number of 
other expatriates, including 
Vasile Luca and Emil Bod- 
naras, who played a major 
part in instituting the Commu- 
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nist regime in Rumania. Later, 
they became key Communist 
officials in the future Groza 
Government. 

Following the coup d’etat, 
King Michael decreed the for- 
mation of a new government 
under General Constantin Sa- 
natescu. This interim “gov- 
ernment of the generals” at 
once became the target of 
Communist attacks. Faced by 
growing leftist opposition, the 
Sanatescu Government was 
compelled to resign on Decem- 
ber 2, when the King called on 
General Nicolai Radescu to 
form a government of “Na- 
tional Union.” For the moment, 
the Communists agreed to co- 
operate, but they had already 
undertaken divisive tactics. 

On October 12, following a 
Communist-staged mass dem- 
onstration, the leftists formed 
a coalition made up of Commu- 
nists, Social Democrats, the 
Plowmen’s Front, and two mi- 
nor splinter parties. The coa- 
lition took the name of the 
National Democratic Front 
(NDF), thus wiping out the 
National Democratic Bloc 
(NDB) formed several months 
earlier. 

The Radescu Government 
was beset with difficulties from 




Demonstrations in Bucharest featured 
pictures of Stalin, Pauker and Groza; 



the start. Moldavia and south- 
ern Bukovina, which had been 
overrun by the Red Army, 
were being thoroughly soviet- 
ized; the former administra- 
tive apparatus was swept 
away and in its stead all local 
and district posts were filled 
by Communists or fellow-trav- 
elers, many of them imported 
from Moscow. In Wallachia 
and Transylvania the Govern- 
ment still retained administra- 
tive authority, but its officials 
were frequently labeled “col- 
laborators,” “war criminals” 
or “Fascists” by the Commu- 
nists. When their removal was 
effected, the replacements were 
generally Communists who had 
the backing of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Command. 

By degrees the Rumanian 
Communists and Soviet au- 
thorities turned their attention 
to General Radescu himself ; 
his Government was charged 
with “protecting Fascist ele- 
ments” and “undermining pop- 
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ular democracy.” Nevertheless, 
the Communist Party gave lip 
service to cooperation with the 
Government up to the end of 
the year. In January 1945, 
Ana Pauker and Gheorghiu- 
Dej, Communist Minister of 
Communications, journeyed to 
Moscow to seek the advice of 
the Kremlin. After their re- 
turn, January 24, the strategy 
of Communist penetration and 
planned violence began to un- 
fold. 

In January, Communist con- 
trol of organized labor was 
tightened when Gheorghe Apo- 
stol, leader of the Red-domi- 
nated railroad union, brought 
all the country’s unions into 
the National Confederation of 
Labor. Through their hold on 




Communist rowdies led the armed vio- 
lence against legitimate government. 



the Confederation’s central 
committee, the Communists 
were able to promote disorders 
and demonstrations from a 
single headquarters. Organized 
riots soon took place, as Com- 
munist propaganda against 
the Government became shrill 
and vituperative. Soviet au- 
thorities, on the other hand, 
forbade political rallies of the 
historical parties on the 
grounds that they led to “dis- 
orders.” In Moscow, Pravda 



Communist Party boss Gheorghiu-Dej Pauker directed persecutions and was 

brought back Stalin plan from Moscow. rewarded with the vice-premiership. 




and Radio Moscow took up the 
hue and cry against Radescu, 
declaring him “ incapable of es- 
tablishing stability and order 
in Rumania with democratic 
means.” The Communist Un- 
der-Secretary of Interior Teo- 
hari Georgescu led the blasts 
aimed at Radescu. 

The traditional parties tried 
to come to the Government’s 
aid by issuing manifestoes but 
the Communist-led printers’ 
union refused to print these 
bulletins. The official organ of 
the National Liberal Party 
continued to appear but with- 
out the party’s platform; the 
National Peasant Party’s 
newspaper, rather than submit 
to union censorship, suspended 
publication. These actions 
marked the beginning of the 
destruction of Rumania’s free 
press. 

Disturbed by the growing 
evidence of Communist in- 
trigues against the Govern- 
ment, General Radescu ad- 
dressed the nation on Febru- 
ary 11 in a speech at the Aro 
Theatre in Bucharest. He 
sharply criticized the policy of 
the printers’ union as a threat 
to freedom of the press. He 
also announced that the Gov- 
ernment would defer action on 



land reform for two reasons: 
breaking up the large estates 
would interfere with the cur- 
rent crop planting, and the sol- 
diers at the front should be 
consulted in any redistribution 
of land. 

Answering the Red assaults 
on the Government, the Gen- 
eral declared: “So long as the 
reins of government are in my 
hands, I will defend peace and 
order in the country at all 
costs, not with the thought of 
suppressing anyone, but be- 
cause I am convinced that that 
is the only road to follow.” 
Thus spoke the veteran anti- 
Fascist who had fought 
against Codreanu’s anti-Semit- 
ic Iron Guards and other reac- 
tionary elements in prewar 
Rumania. 

The Kremlin determined 
that Radescu must be elimi- 
nated and so informed its Ru- 
manian henchmen. Two days 
after the General’s speech the 
National Democratic Front 
ordered a mass demonstration 
against postponement of land 
reform. This passed off with- 
out incident for it was only de- 
signed to test crowd mobiliza- 
tion. Less orderly demonstra- 
tions soon followed, culminat- 
ing on February 20 in an 
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armed attack by NDF follow- 
ers on the Bucharest Malaxa 
Steel and Locomotive Plant. 
This attack coincided with at- 
tempts by the NDF to seize 
prefectures in the provinces. 

At the Malaxa plant the 
non-Communist workers, who 
were in the majority, battled 
the Communist attackers. The 
Red press immediately de- 
nounced the non-Communist 
workers as “Fascists’’ and 
“saboteurs of the Armistice” 
and called for another mass 
demonstration on February 24. 

That day, some 50,000 work- 
ers were forced by their Com- 
munist plant bosses to parade 
down the Calea Victoriei. 
When the head of the proces- 
sion reached the Ministry of 
Interior building opposite the 
Royal Palace, a group of about 
500 marchers suddenly at- 
tempted to force an entrance 
to the palace. Troops posted 
near the entrance fired over 
the heads of the crowd but ric- 
ocheting bullets resulted in 
several casualties. Disorders 
continued throughout the night. 

On the same evening Gen- 
eral Radescu broadcast an im- 
passioned denunciation of the 
Communist-inspired riots, 
naming Ana Pauker and Vas- 



ile Luca as the principal insti- 
gators. “Under the mask of 
democracy,” he cried angrily, 
“a democracy which they tram- 
ple underfoot at each step, 
these frightful hyenas hope 
to obtain control of the 
country !” 

While the Moscow press and 
radio gave out completely dis- 
torted accounts of the events 
of February 24, the Red Army 
moved to disarm the loyal 
Bucharest garrison, claiming 
that Rumanian forces in 
“rear areas” were a threat to 
Soviet armies at the front. 

This stratagem cloaked the 
fact that the Soviet Military 
Command had removed the last 
remaining obstacle to unre- 
strained Communist violence. 
Thereupon the NDF announced 
another mass demonstration 
for March 8. Meanwhile, Corn- 



Premier Radescu declared that Commu- 
nists “trample democracy underfoot.” 




munist workers were supplied 
with arms, especially the mili- 
tant Aparea Patriotica, which 
corresponded to the “workers’ 
militia” of the other border 
states. 

Moscow now took a hand in 
the situation by direct, overt 
action. On February 27, An- 
drei Vishinsky, Vice-Commi- 
sar of Foreign Affairs, acting 
on orders from Stalin, arrived 
in Bucharest accompanied by 
Marshal Malinovsky, Soviet 
Chairman of the Allied Control 
Commission. In an audience 
with King Michael, Vishinsky 
harshly demanded the dismis- 
sal of General Radescu and the 
formation of a new govern- 
ment. Otherwise, he added sig- 
nificantly, he would not be re- 
sponsible for “the continued 
independence of Rumania.” 

According to the King’s rue- 



ful comment; afterward, Vi- 
shinsky on leaving banged the 
door of the audience chamber 
so violently that plaster fell 
from the ceiling. 

After some delay, the King 
yielded. A mandate was of- 
fered to Prince Barbu Stirbey, 
one-time Premier, but when 
the Prince was unable to form 
a Government, a limited man- 
date— for a coalition govern- 
ment only— was offered at Vi- 
shinsky ’s suggestion to Vice- 
Premier Petru Groza. This 
effort was fruitless. Vishin- 
sky’s ultimatum was known to 
the Peasant and Liberal Party 
leaders, who declined to enter 
a government formed under 
such circumstances. 

Vishinsky made a third visit 
to the King, during which he 
disclosed the Kremlin’s diktat : 
Groza must become Premier, 



King Michael was aware of the Kremlin’s power when he faced Vishinsky. 




and his cabinet must be “willing 
to ignore party lines and to 
prosecute the NDF program 
without hesitation”— that is, 
the program dictated by the 
Kremlin. 

On March 6, 1945, Petru 
Groza became Premier, and a 
few days later General Ra- 
descu, whose life had been 
threatened, found refuge in the 
British Legation. 

The accession of Groza to 
the premiership came three 
weeks after the Declaration of 
Yalta, issued in the name of 
the Big Three on February 12. 
The Declaration stated that 
the three Allied Powers agreed 
jointly to assist the people in 
any European liberated state 
or former Axis satellite “to 
form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representa- 
tive of all democratic elements 
in the population and pledged 
to the earliest possible estab- 
lishment, through free elec- 
tions, of governments respon- 
sive to the people.” The princi- 
pal Allied Powers further 
agreed to consult together on 
the measures necessary to dis- 
charge their joint responsibili- 
ties in this regard. 

Violations of the Yalta 
Agreement by Moscow and its 



puppets were taking place in 
all the liberated border states 
at the very moment when Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin affixed his 
signature to it; they had pre- 
ceded the Agreement and they 
followed it, without cessation. 

The Groza Government, 
freed from non-Communist 
representation, moved swiftly 
to consolidate its hold on the 
entire state apparatus. 

The Communists claimed 
the three key ministries which 
they particularly needed : Min- 
ister of Interior, Teohari 
Georgescu, who also controlled 
the Sigurantza , or security po- 
lice; Minister of Justice, Lu- 
cretiu Patrascanu; and Minis- 
ter of Communications, Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej. Ana Pauker and 
Vasile Luca held less conspicu- 
ous ministerial posts, and Emil 
Bodnaras became Secretary of 



Stalin gave orders for a new govern- 
ment to be headed by Petru Groza. 





the Presidency of the Council. 
As members of the Politburo of 
the Rumanian Communist 
Party, Pauker, Luca, and 
Bodnaras exerted greater in- 
fluence than their titles indi- 
cated, for the Politburo initi- 
ated all actions taken by the 
Government. 

Groza’s Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Minister was Gheor- 
ghe Tatarescu, leader of the 
dissident National Liberal 
Party. 

The Social Democrats re- 
ceived two minor ministries— 
Education, and Mines and Pe- 
troleum— and a third that was 
important, the Ministry of La- 
bor. This went to Lothar Ra- 
daceanu, a fellow-traveling So- 
cialist who eventually formed 
a dissident group and led it 
into the Communist Party 
through a merger. 

A concentration camp for 
political offenders was estab- 
lished at Caracal and was soon 
filled to overflowing with ex- 
Fascists as well as followers of 
Iuliu Maniu and other demo- 
cratic opponents of the NDF 
regime. While the liquidation 
of known pro-Germans was 
going on, former Iron Guard- 
ists and others associated with 
the Antonescu dictatorship 



were welcomed by the Com- 
munists, providing they accept- 
ed the NDF program without 
reservation. 

Doctor Maniu did not re- 
main silent on the issues raised 
by the intervention of the 
Kremlin in Rumanian internal 
affairs. On March 8, two days 
after the Groza Government 
was formed, he declared that 
the Soviet Government had vio- 
lated the Armistice Conven- 
tion, which promised to safe- 
guard the independence and 
sovereignty of the nation, and 
the provisions of the Yalta 
Agreement regarding “broadly 
representative” government in 
Rumania. 

On March 17, the United 
States Government, in the first 
of several strong indictments 
of the Groza regime, announced 
that it would require discus- 
sion of the Rumanian political 
situation “in the spirit of the 
Yalta Agreement.” The Ameri- 
can protest was censored in the 
Rumanian press and the Krem- 
lin blocked consideration of 
this issue by the Allied Control 
Commission. The question of 
political opposition in Ruma- 
nia was not raised until the 
Potsdam Conference in July. 

While the Big Three were in 
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Iuliu Maniu in a “frame-up” trial was 
condemned to imprisonment for life. 

session at Potsdam, the Krem- 
lin-supported Groza regime 
was actively engaged in trying 
to suppress all political oppo- 
sition. On July 1, Tatarescu’s 
followers staged a “General 
Congress of the National Lib- 
eral party” in the course of 
which its dummy delegates 
formed the dissident National 
Liberal Party. The Communists 
at this time organized a dissi- 
dent National Peasant group 
with which they hoped to coun- 
ter Doctor Maniu’s National 
Peasants; however, this frac- 
tional party won no substantial 
following among the peasants. 

On July 18, while the Pots- 
dam Conference was in ses- 
sion, Iuliu Maniu delivered a 
severe arraignment of the 



Groza regime, calling for a re- 
turn to parliamentary institu- 
tions and declaring that the 
country “must no longer suffer 
dictatorial government im- 
posed from outside.” 

The Potsdam Agreement of 
August 2, to which Stalin and 
Molotov were a party, ex- 
pressly provided for freedom 
of the press in Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. It also di- 
rected that the newly-created 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
should negotiate peace treaties 
with the three countries and 
stated specifically in this con- 
nection that the negotiations 
should be undertaken with 
“recognized democratic gov- 
ernments” of those countries. 

The ink was hardly dry on 
the Potsdam Agreement when 
the first of the mass trials un- 
der police-state procedures be- 
gan in Rumania. Thirty-three 
youthful members of the Na- 
tional Liberal Party were ar- 
rested, charged with a “con- 
spiracy against the war Allies” 
and organizing “terrorist” 
groups against the govern- 
ment. During the brief trial, 
September 10-13, the “evi- 
dence” was all in the form of 
“confessions” extracted by the 
customary police methods. 




Stalin had no intention of keeping faith 
when he signed the Potsdam Agreement. 



The prosecution even cited 
as an overt act the publication 
in Rumanian of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Three de- 
fendants were acquitted, there 
was no verdict in the case of 
five, and 25 were convicted and 
sentenced to terms ranging 
from one month to seven years. 

Early in August the Soviet 
Union, acting independently of 
the other powers, accorded un- 
conditional recognition to the 
Groza regime. The vigorous 
protests of the British and 
American Governments against 
this unilateral action, which 
was in contravention of the 
Yalta and Potsdam Agree- 
ments, were ignored by the 
Kremlin. 

At the urging of the oppo- 
sition, King Michael on August 
19 advised Groza that in view 



of the political situation he 
would consult the leaders of all 
parties regarding a change of 
government. Two days later, 
the King called for Groza’s 
resignation. Groza flatly re- 
fused to surrender his man- 
date— a situation without prec- 
edent in European constitu- 
tional history— and at the bid- 
ding of the Kremlin, set out 
for Moscow. The King then ap- 
pealed to the Yalta signatories, 
with the result that the Krem- 
lin bluntly declared that the 
Groza Government was “demo- 
cratic and entirely representa- 
tive.” 

The issue was raised at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in September and led 
to the disruption of that Con- 
ference when the Kremlin 
made it plain that it would not 
tolerate a change of govern- 
ment in Rumania or in Bul- 
garia, where a similar impasse 
had been reached. Despite So- 
viet support, Premier Groza, 
from August 1945 to January 
1946, had some difficulty in 
carrying on the routine func- 
tions of government, for the 
King refused to sign any of 
Groza’s decrees. 

The Communists now pre- 
pared to execute one of their 
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favorite tactics— a riot engi- 
neered by trained provoca- 
teurs. On the King’s Name 
Day, November 8, 1945, while 
thousands of loyal citizens 
gathered to cheer the young 
monarch, the Communists 
staged a counter demonstra- 
tion. During the subsequent 
disorders, squads of sigurantza 
and Moscow-trained Ruma- 
nian troops fired on the loyal- 
ists, inflicting many casualties. 

Communist Minister of In- 
terior Georgescu at once 
placed responsibility for the ri- 
oting on leaders of the opposi- 
tion parties. On November 9 
and 10, several hundred mem- 
bers of the Liberal and Peas- 
ant Parties were arrested. By 
December, when the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers met in Mos- 
cow, the Groza regime had 
practically achieved the sup- 



pression of the free press in 
Rumania. 

At the Moscow Conference 
the Foreign Ministers agreed 
that the provisional regimes in 
Rumania and Bulgaria would 
in each instance have to in- 
clude two members of the op- 
position, truly representative 
of their parties but willing to 
“work loyally” with their Gov- 
ernments. As a further condi- 
tion for recognition by the 
Western powers, these Govern- 
ments were required to pre- 
pare for “free and unfettered” 
elections to be held “as soon as 
possible.” 

The Foreign Ministers, in- 
cluding Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov, agreed that all 
democratic and anti -Fascist 
parties should have the right 
to take part in these elections, 
and that the reorganized Gov- 



The Groza regime crushed opposition parties and their leaders. On the King's 
Name Day the Communists instigated rioting which resulted in casualties. They 
also staged a demonstration at the funeral of so-called Communist “martyrs." 




ernments should “give assur- 
ances concerning the grant of 
freedom of the press, speech, 
religion, and association.” A 
Commission of Three, repre- 
senting the Conference Powers, 
was set up to implement the 
Moscow decisions. 

When the Commission ar- 
rived in Bucharest, the Nation- 
al Peasant Party proposed as 
its representative Ion Mihal- 
ache, second in command of 
the party, and the Liberals of- 
fered Bebe Bratianu, their 
party’s secretary-general. 
Commission member Vishinsky 
vetoed both candidates ; it was 
evident that the Kremlin would 
accept no opposition represent- 
atives of standing or influence 
in their parties. 

In the hope of averting po- 
litical disaster, the opposition 
parties selected two relatively 
obscure individuals, Emil Ha- 
tieganu for the Peasants, and 
Mihai Romniceanu for the 
Liberals. As Ministers-with- 
out-portfolio, they found them- 
selves without authority 
or function in the re-consti- 
tuted Groza Government. 

Having “reorganized” his 
Government, Premier Groza so 
informed the Commissioners 
on January 7. In forwarding 



this information, he appended 
a statement that categorically 
and without reservations 
promised to abide by all the 
terms specified in the Moscow 
decisions. On February 4, 
1946, the United States and 
British Governments accorded 
recognition to the Groza Gov- 
ernment, conditional on the 
fulfillment in good faith of 
the declaration made by Pre- 
mier Groza. 

Suppression and terrorism 
of opposition elements followed 
on the heels of Groza’s prom- 
ise of freedom of the press, 
speech, and right of associa- 
tion. By April more than 70 
violations of the Groza pledge 
were reported by opposition 
leaders. Opposition papers 
were permitted to resume pub- 
lication, but they were drasti- 
cally censored and deprived of 
all but a small amount of 
newsprint. Soviet authorities 
intervened directly in the press 
situation and ordered the edi- 
tor of the Peasant Party news- 
paper Dreptatea to reverse the 
paper’s anti-Government poli- 
cy. By the summer of 1946 at- 
tacks by armed bands of ter- 
rorists on Peasant and Liberal 
party members were prevalent. 

The Groza Government, aft- 
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er months of delay, fixed the 
date for general elections— No- 
vember 19— but in the mean- 
time the Senate of the National 
Assembly was abolished, re- 
strictive legislation was 
enacted, and in July a new 
electoral law disenfranchised 
thousands of Rumanians, 
chiefly on grounds of opposi- 
tion to the Groza Government. 

With the approach of elec- 
tion day, fraud and terrorism 
went hand in hand. Following 
the protests of Maniu and Bra- 
tianu against the flagrant in- 
timidation of their followers, 
the British and American Gov- 
ernments despatched strong 
notes to Foreign Minister Ta- 
tarescu, calling attention to 
reported violations of the Mos- 
cow decisions. Tatarescu re- 
plied that the “democratic 
principles of freedom and jus- 
tice” would “remain the con- 
stant guidance of this govern- 
ment’s actions in the general 
elections.” He well knew that 
the Kremlin would support 
these high-flown evasions. 

The elections held on No- 
vember 19 were possibly the 
most patent examples of vote- 
juggling in Eastern Europe, 
up to that time. When rej3orts 
of a Peasant Party victory 



were received at the electoral 
headquarters, the central com- 
mittee in Bucharest halted all 
tabulation of votes and direct- 
ed electoral officials through- 
out the country to compile new 
records giving the Govern- 
ment bloc an overwhelming 
majority. As publicly an- 
nounced, the electoral count 
was 4,766,000 votes for the 
Government coalition, which 
yielded 348 seats, as against 
1,040,000 votes for the com- 
bined opposition, giving these 
parties 35 seats. 

The answer of the Peasant 
and Liberal Parties was a com- 
munique denouncing the pur- 
ported election results as void 
and illegal ; the opposition dep- 
uties then refused to occupy 
the seats assigned to them in 
the National Assembly. 

The way was now open for 
the establishment of a full- 
fledged Soviet-type state, but 
an economic disaster inter- 
vened. During the winter and 
spring of 1946-47, the Ruma- 
nian economy, shaken to its 
foundations by Soviet exploita- 
tion and the Government’s ex- 
treme measures, including the 
hasty land reform, underwent 
alarming deterioration. The 
country also experienced the 
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When famine struck Rumania in 1947, more than $3,500,000 worth of American food 
went to feed 500,000 starving people who owed their lives to the American Red Cross. 



most severe famine conditions 
in its troubled history, espe- 
cially in Moldavia where 20,000 
persons were reported to have 
starved to death. 

In June Foreign Minister 
Tatarescu attributed a “wave 
of discontent” to the fact that 
general production was only 
48 per cent of that in 1938, 
and that 50 per cent of the 
current production went to 
meet the Armistice terms. This 
rash statement was hardly 
palatable to the Kremlin, which 
decided that Tatarescu’s use- 
fulness was nearly over. 

The collapse of the Ruma- 
nian economy, however, only 
spurred the Groza Govern- 
ment to further acts of perse- 
cution as it sought to make 
the opposition parties the 
scapegoats of the country’s 
sorry plight. The sinister na- 
ture of this campaign became 
apparent to the opposition, and 



on July 14, 1947, a group of 
ten party leaders, including 
Ion Mihalache, attempted to 
leave the country. 

They were seized by the police 
and stigmatized as “traitors.” 
This was the signal for an 
all-out attempt to liquidate the 
opposition, particularly its 
venerable leader, Iuliu Maniu, 
whose Peasant Party was ac- 
cused by Minister of Interior 
Georgescu of “crimes and sub- 
versions” against the state. On 
July 30, the Government offi- 
cially outlawed the National 
Peasant Party. 

The trial of Iuliu Maniu, Ion 
Mihalache, and others opened 
in Bucharest on October 29 
before a military tribunal 
headed by Colonel Alexander 
Petrescu, who had been direc- 
tor of concentration camps un- 
der Dictator Antonescu. The 
outcome was a foregone con- 
clusion. On November 11, Ma- 
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mu and Mihalache were sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement 
for life and the other defend- 
ants were given terms ranging 
from one year to life. 

Fellow-traveler Tatarescu 
was forced to resign as For- 
eign Minister on November 7, 
and on the same day Premier 
Groza delivered an ultimatum 
to King Michael : the new F or- 
eign Minister would be Ana 
Pauker and the new Minister 
of Finance, Vasile Luca, a 
protege of the Kremlin. With 
Ana Pauker in charge of for- 
eign affairs, a sweeping reor- 
ganization took place ; some 
160 foreign service officials 
were ordered home, of whom 
25 obeyed the summons, the 
rest finding political asylum 
abroad. 

On December 30, King Mi- 
chael, surrounded in the Royal 
Palace by a sigurantza guard, 
was presented with an abdi- 
cation proclamation by Groza 
who demanded the King's sig- 
nature. The young King sub- 
mitted after several hours of 
indecision, and the brief an- 
nouncement told the end of the 
monarchy. 

In the elections of March 28, 
1948, the Government bloc— to 
the surprise of no one— re- 



ceived a “popular majority" 
that assured it of 405 out of 
414 seats. The first measure of 
the obedient National Assem- 
bly was to adopt the familiar 
constitution of a “People's Re- 
public." 

All remnants of opposition 
were swiftly eradicated. The 
Independent Social Democratic 
Party headed by Titel Petrescu 
was dissolved after the arrest 
of its leader. The pro-Groza 
Social Democrats under Rada- 
ceanu were forced, in Febru- 
ary, to merge with the Com- 
munists as the Rumanian 
Workers' Party. 

By the end of 1948 the na- 
tion was firmly in the grip of 
the Groza Government. After 
purges and persecutions of the 
dissident clergy, the Church 
was brought under govern- 
ment control. All educational 
and cultural activities became 
Marxist-Leninist in character. 
Trials and liquidation of 
“bourgeois" and “Fascist" ele- 
ments involved peasants, non- 
Communist workers, Zionists, 
churchmen, Socialists, and Lib- 
erals. In 1952, Foreign Minis- 
ter Pauker, Finance Minister 
Luca, and Georgescu were 
purged; Moscow, however, 
spared Premier Petru Groza. 
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BULGARIA 



“It is not our aim to seize foreign lands 
or to subjugate foreign people. Our aim is clear 

and noble . . . We want to free our Ukrainian, 
Moldavian, Byelorussian, Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Estonian, and Karelian brothers from the outrage 
and violence to which they are being subjected 
by the German-Fascist scoundrels .* ’ 



J. V. Stalin, Order of the Day 
No. 130, May 1, 1942. 
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BULGARIA 

Georgi Mihailov Dimitrov, 
one of the most astute and im- 
placable Communists in East- 
ern Europe, had every reason 
to believe that the alignment of 
Bulgaria within the frame- 
work of the Kremlin’s postwar 
program for Eastern Europe 
would be relatively swift and, 
for the Communists, painless. 
It was, but not before Dimi- 
trov had to deal with a man 
who championed democracy to 
the very steps of the gallows 
and dramatized the fate of 
Bulgaria to the free world— 
Nikola Petkov. 

In many respects Bulgaria 
seemed to the Kremlin plan- 
ners an ideal subject for pene- 
tration by the Moscow-trained 
Bulgarian Communists, some 
of whom had long enjoyed So- 
viet citizenship. 

Bulgaria is primarily an 
agrarian state in which the 
peasants, with a generally low 
standard of living, constitute 
more than three-quarters of 
the population. Before World 
War II, there were few indus- 
trialists and only a small class 
of business entrejyreneurs. Or- 
ganized labor was of less im- 
portance than elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. A good part 




Pictures of Stalin and Dimitrov look 
down on dutiful Communist marchers. 



of the middle class derived its 
income from government or 
local public service. 

The Coburg Monarchy, 
which dated only from 1887, 
was neither strong nor popu- 
lar. After the death of King 
Boris during the war, the 
Monarchy was represented by 
the Regency Council acting for 
seven-year-old Simeon II. The 
actual power was in the hands 
of a group of pro-Nazis. 

In the 1920’s, the strongest 
political organization was the 
Agrarian Party, with the Com- 
munist Party a poor second ; in 
the 1922 elections the Commu- 
nists polled 182,000 votes, 
marking the high tide of their 
influence. 

The leader of the Agrarian 
Party during World War I 
was Alexander Stamboliski, 
who opposed Bulgaria’s alli- 
ance with Germany and after 
the war served as Premier. For 
a time there was an uneasy 
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concordat between Stamboli- 
ski’s Agrarian League and the 
Communists, but the latter 
never ceased to attack the 
“peasant government of politi- 
cal and social reaction. ,, 

Both parties were driven un- 
derground in the reaction of 
1923 when Alexander Tsankov 
engineered a coup d’etat in the 
course of which Stamboliski 
was assassinated. In 1931, the 
Agrarians split into two groups 
—the Right Wing of Dimov 
and Gichev and the Pladne, or 
Left Wing Agrarian Party of 
Dr. G. M. Dimitrov (not re- 
lated to Communist Dimitrov) . 

The Pladne (derived from 
the party’s newspaper Pladne) 
reflected the desires and atti- 
tudes of the bulk of the peas- 
antry, which were character- 
ized by intense individualism 
and attachment to private land 
ownership, combined with a 
desire for needed land reform 
and for a further extension of 
the type of cooperative move- 
ment peculiar to Bulgaria. This 
was the zadruga system, a tra- 
ditional form of community co- 
coperation. Modern coopera- 
tives were also firmly estab- 
lished and formed the basis 
for political action. 

Prominent in the ranks of 




Agrarian leader Dr. Dimitrov saw his 
party crumble under Kremlin blows. 



the Communists who were 
hounded during the Tsankov 
regime were Vasil Kolarov, 
Traicho Rostov, and Anton 
Yugov — all destined to play 
leading parts in the postwar 
sovietization of Bulgaria. 
Georgi Dimitrov, the protege 
of the Kremlin, who had been 
guiding the underground ac- 
tivities of the Bulgarian Com- 
munists from strategic points 
in Europe, achieved the stat- 
ure of a martyr in 1933, in 
connection with the famous 
Reichstag fire trial. The Krem- 
lin rescued him from Hitler’s 
prison ; Stalin conferred Soviet 
citizenship on him, and he was 
elevated to the innermost cir- 
cles of Communists in Moscow. 

Kolarov, who was also 
granted Soviet citizenship, was 
elected to the Politburo of the 
Soviet Communist Party. Ros- 
tov, the most dynamic of the 
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Dimitrov while in Moscow exile (1934-1945) was often shown with Soviet notables 
Stalin, Voroshilov, and Molotov (in front). Kolarov (right) was another expatriate. 



trio, was in and out of Bul- 
garian prisons during the 
1930’s and was serving an- 
other sentence when he was re- 
leased during the Fatherland 
Front coup of September 9, 
1944. 

The Fatherland Front, cre- 
ated principally through the 
efforts of Georgi Dimitrov, 
came into being in July 1942, 
as a coalition of the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party, the left- 
wing Agrarians, the Socialists, 
and the Zveno. Unlike other 
“united fronts” of Eastern 
Europe, it was an underground 
“government” that functioned 
during the war on its native 
soil and came into the open 
when Soviet forces crossed the 
Bulgarian frontier in the au- 
tumn of 1944. 

Th e Zveno (Link) organiza- 
tion first emerged as a definite 
political group in 1928. It was 



an anti-monarchist club of 
aristocrats, intelligentsia, and 
businessmen, who cooperated 
with a similar element of the 
Army through the “Officers 
(or Military) League.” The so- 
cial and political philosophy of 
the Zveno members resembled 
the later Fascismo of Musso- 
Fascist in foreign policy. 

Later the Zveno adopted a 
pro-Russian foreign policy and 
therefore proved useful to the 
Kremlin. One of the Zveno 
founders was Kimon Georgiev 
who in 1923 had joined Tsan- 
kov in suppressing the Agrari- 
ans and Communists alike. 
When King Boris ousted 
Georgiev in 1935, the victim of 
the King’s displeasure retired 
to obscurity, biding his time. 
He was prepared to welcome 
the Russians when they came. 

The Social Democratic Par- 
ty, led by Grigor Cheshmedjiev, 
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had a less substantial follow- 
ing than in other European 
countries, but the Communist 
Party needed its close coopera- 
tion in order to win trade union 
support. The three conserva- 
tive parties tolerated by the 
pro-Nazi regime— Democratic, 
Popular, and Radical— lost what 
influence they possessed after 
Bulgaria’s defeat. 

One of the strongest cards 
held by the Kremlin vis-a-vis 
Bulgaria was their historic 
racial tie. In May 1943, the 
Kremlin sponsored a Slav Con- 
gress in Moscow, presided over 
by its favored adopted son, 
Georgi Dimitrov. Appropriate 
expressions of encouragement 
for pan-Slavism were uttered 
by Stalin and other Soviet 
leaders. This was an early 
move by the Kremlin to con- 



Kostov leads applause as a Soviet 
General addresses a crowd. Later he 
was a scapegoat of his own party. 




solidate its hold on the Slavic 
nations well in advance of 
their “liberation” by the Slavic 
Fatherland. 

At the end of August 1944, 
as the German armies reeled 
before the blows from East 
and West, the government of 
Premier Bagrianov was suc- 
ceeded by that of Moraviev, a 
right-wing agrarian whose as- 
sociates had opposed Bulga- 
ria’s pro-German policies. Pre- 
mier Moraviev’s Government, 
seeing that Bulgarian neutral- 
ity was not feasible, declared 
war on Germany on Septem- 
ber 6. The proclamation, how- 
ever, was not published on that 
date for, according to reliable 
accounts, Communists in the 
War Ministry persuaded the 
Premier to withhold the an- 
nouncement until September 8. 

On that date, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment declared war on Bul- 
garia— there had been no pre- 
vious declaration of war be- 
tween the two countries— and 
thus, for a brief moment Bul- 
garia was at war with both 
Germany and the USSR! 

This seeming anomaly made 
sense to the Kremlin: it pro- 
vided an excuse for Soviet 
troops to enter Bulgaria and 
to remain there in strength un- 



til a Communist regime was 
firmly in the saddle. An armi- 
stice concluded in Moscow fol- 
lowed the two-day “war” but 
large Soviet forces, which had 
crossed the frontier on Septem- 
ber 9, were maintained in Bul- 
garia for more than two years 
—at the country’s expense. 

As Soviet troops poured 
across the Bulgarian frontier, 
the Fatherland Front, sup- 
ported by the Military League, 
staged a coup by arresting 
Muraviev’s Government and 
taking control of all govern- 
mental and local facilities 
through its FF committees, 
which corresponded to the “na- 
tional committees” of other 
border states. 

At this stage the Zveno 
group held a strategic position. 
The FF controlled the under- 
ground and hence the national 
committees, but the Zveno, led 
by Kimon Georgiev, was al- 
lied with General Veltchev, 
head of the Military League, 
who had an influential follow- 
ing in the regular army. 

On October 1 Georgiev con- 
verted the Zveno into a Krem- 
lin tool officially called the Na- 
tional Union Zveno, of which he 
became chairman. As the first 
Premier of the FF provisional 



government, he was of special 
service to the Communists, 
since he gave a middle-class 
front to a revolutionary move- 
ment, the real nature of which 
was obscured for the time 
being. 

General Veltchev became the 
first Minister of War in the 
Georgiev cabinet, and Anton 
Yugov, appointed Major Gen- 
eral on September 9, headed 
the Ministry of Interior. His 
aide was Dimo Dichev, chief of 
the newly constituted “State 
Security Police.” Yugov and 
Dichev, as was the case with 
other Communist officials hold- 
ing such posts in Eastern Eu- 
rope, proceeded to inaugurate 
a reign of terror equaling in 
violence those of neighboring 
Kremlin - sponsored regimes. 
These disciples of Lavrenti 
Beria were materially aided 



Terrorist Dragoitcheva (right) is pleased 
as also future Premier Chervenkov. 




in this work by Tsola Dragoit- 
cheva, a professional revolu- 
tionist whose efforts to exter- 
minate non-Communists were 
matched only by Ana Pauker’s 
in Rumania. 

Dragoitcheva’s activities as 
Yugov’s adviser in the “war 
trials” of 1945 led to death 
sentences for more than 2,000 
and long-term sentences for 
over 6,000 alleged “fascists” 
and “collaborators.” Only a 
small part of the 11,000 defend- 




Terror stalks Sofia streets as alleged 
“traitors” are rounded up by Red police. 



ants in these trials fell into the 
category of “war criminals” as 
defined by the United Nations. 
Among the victims was Di- 
miter Gichev, a leader of the 
right-wing Agrarians. 

Nikola Petkov, Doctor Di- 
mitrov’s second in command of 
the Agrarian Union or Pladne, 
had remained in Bulgaria aft- 



er the arrest and escape of 
Dimitrov early in 1941. Petkov 
was sent to a concentration 
camp in March of that year, 
but on his release three months 
later, he continued his organi- 
zational activities and when 
the FF was established, 
brought in his Agrarians as a 
supporting element. At the out- 
set he favored cooperation 
with the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists and, like most Bulgari- 
ans, was sympathetic toward 
the Soviet Union. 

After the September coup , 
Petkov was a member of the 
armistice delegation that was 
sent to Moscow. There he lost 
some of his illusions regarding 
the masters of the Kremlin, 
but continued to believe that 
sincere cooperation with Mos- 
cow was the only feasible 
course. He brought back dis- 
couraging news to Doctor Di- 
mitrov, who had returned to 
Sofia on September 23 : the 
Kremlin insisted on the elimi- 
nation of Dimitrov as secre- 
tary-general of the left-wing^ 
Agrarians (Pladne). 

In December the Pladne re- 
ceived a virtual ultimatum on 
this question, and Doctor Di- 
mitrov was finally convinced 
that the only alternative to his 
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resignation as secretary-gen- 
eral of the party would be its 
suppression by Soviet authori- 
ties. On January 21, 1945, 
Doctor Dimitrov bowed to su- 
perior pressure and withdrew 
in favor of his friend Petkov. 

The FF coalition was begin- 
ning to show signs of cracking 
from the presence of the Agra- 
rians and moderate Social 
Democrats. The “war trials” 
held between January and May 
1945 were designed in part to 
correct this situation. In addi- 
tion to the widespread liquida- 
tion of non-Communists, they 
served as a warning to other 
parties to fall into step with 
the Communists. 

The first intimation of what 
was in store for the Social 
Democrats came during a con- 
flict with the Communists over 
a relatively minor issue— the 
proposed merging of two coop- 
eratives. The cooperative known 
as Napred (Progress) was 
controlled by the Social Demo- 
crats; that of Trud (Labor) 
by the Communists. Napred 
was by all odds the larger and 
stronger of the two. Yielding 
to Communist insistence, the 
Social Democrats finally agreed 
to the merger only to discover, 
after the reorganization, that 



the Trud clique had a majority 
on the executive board of the 
combined organization. 

During this period the Agra- 
rian party came under heavy 
pressure from the Communists. 
Communist deputies in Parlia- 
ment presented ever stronger 
demands aimed at weakening 
the Agrarian representation; 
Nikola Petkov was urged to 
dismiss the central committee 
of Pladne and replace its 
members by Communists. Pet- 
kov’s attitude toward his for- 
mer political allies stiffened 
and he refused all these de- 
mands. 

Unable to sway Petkov, the 
Reds on May 8 engineered a 
coup : they convoked a “special 
meeting” of Pladne attended 
by Communists masquerading 
as Agrarians. The party’s le- 
gitimate central committee 
was dismissed and a new one 
nominated. When Petkov was 
invited to join the fraudulently 
elected committee, he bluntly 
refused. Thereafter, he was 
marked as a target by his op- 
ponents, although the Commu- 
nists were in no hurry to dis- 
pose entirely of such a popular 
figure. To further maim the 
Agrarians, Minister of Inte- 
rior Yugov ruled that Pladne’s 
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headquarters, publications, and 
other property be transferred 
to the counterfeit “Agrarian 
Union,” thus depriving Petkov 
of all his party’s facilities. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Dimitrov, 
who had been under house ar- 
rest since April 23, was se- 
cretly informed that the Com- 
munists were preparing to 
bring him to trial and extract 
a “confession” that would im- 
plicate leading members of 
Pladne. Escaping from his con- 
finement, he sought refuge in 
the American Embassy which 
for the next three months was 
practically besieged by militia- 
men. 

On June 6, the Government 
published an election law de- 
signed to govern electoral pro- 
cedures in the general elections 
set for August. This decree, 
prepared by Yugov’s Ministry, 
not only assured victory in ad- 
vance for the Fatherland Front 
through the single-slate device, 
it placed the electoral machin- 
ery in the hands of Yugov’s 
120,000 “militiamen,” made up 
of Communists, ruffians, and 
ex-jailbirds. Petkov on July 26 
sent a detailed memorandum to 
the Allied Control Commission, 
stating his objections to the 
new law and urging postpone- 




At the Congress of the Fatherland 
Front Red boss Dimitrov is acclaimed. 



ment of the elections. 

The memorandum was signed 
by two other leading members 
of Pladne. All three were im- 
mediately branded “traitors” 
and “enemies of the people” by 
the Communist press and party 
spokesmen. 

The U. S. Department of 
State on August 12 sent iden- 
tical notes to the Regency 
Council, Premier Georgiev and 
all party leaders, stating that 
the United States Government 
would not recognize the Bul- 
garian Government or sign a 
peace treaty until “free exer- 
cise of political rights was suf- 
ficiently guaranteed.” On Au- 
gust 20 the British Foreign 
Office followed with a state- 
ment that it was in agreement 
with the American position. 

The counter-moves of the 
Kremlin were characteristic : 
Premier Georgiev denounced 
the American stand as “inter- 
ference in Bulgarian domestic 
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affairs”; the Soviet Govern- 
ment accorded full recognition 
to the FF as the Government 
of Bulgaria; and Stalin gra- 
ciously released Georgi Dimi- 
trov from Soviet citizenship so 
that he could take part in the 
coming elections in the country 
from which he had been absent 
for eleven years. 

However, the Western pro- 
tests for the moment seemed 
to have a salutary effect. The 
date of the elections was ad- 
vanced to November 18. There 
was a brief respite for the Op- 
position from police persecu- 
tion and several hundred polit- 
ical prisoners were granted 
amnesty. Nikola Petkov was 
even allowed to reopen his po- 
litical headquarters and re- 
sume publication of the party 
organ. Doctor Dimitrov was 
able to find refuge abroad 
through the aid of the U. S. po- 
litical adviser to the Allied 
Control Commission. 

The truce lasted for less 
than two months. 

In July, Petkov and four 
Opposition Ministers resigned 
their portfolios over the grow- 
ing totalitarianism of the re- 
gime, and in September they 
announced the terms for the 
participation of their followers 



in the coming elections: these 
included revision of the elec- 
toral law and an end to the 
dictatorial methods of the FF. 
When the FF, “purified” of the 
opposition parties, rejected 
these terms, Petkov and his as- 
sociates urged all their party 
followers to boycott the elec- 
tions. 

The boycott was maintained 
up to election day, amid a cam- 
paign of unbridled terrorism 
directed from Moscow by 
Georgi Dimitrov, who re- 
turned to Bulgaria a few days 
before the voting to super- 
vise the last-minute details. 
The electoral technique fol- 
lowed the electoral law pre- 
cisely; the outcome would have 
been little different even if the 
Opposition had taken part— the 
FF Government was given a 
“popular mandate” by 86 per 
cent of the registered votes, 
according to the Government’s 
bland announcement. 

The sovietization of Bul- 
garia was under way, but the 
FF proceeded with a certain 
amount of caution, for its Gov- 
ernment had not yet been rec- 
ognized by the Western pow- 
ers. The refusal of the Oppo- 
sition to participate in the elec- 
tions left the Georgiev regime 
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in an awkward position. 

On December 26, the Mos- 
cow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, considering the po- 
litical impasse in both Ruma- 
nia and Bulgaria, recom- 
mended that the FF Govern- 
ment include two members of 
the Opposition. When the FF 
received this advice, it agreed 
to the Ministers’ recommen- 
dation with the proviso that 
the additional Ministers ac- 
cept the FF program. As a 
concession, the FF assured the 
opposition parties of inclusion 
in the single-slate ballot of fu- 
ture elections! 

On being informed of the 
FF proposal and the condi- 
tions attached to it, Petkov re- 
mained obdurate. He repeated 
his party’s previous demands 
for a non-authoritarian gov- 
ernment, freedom of the press 
and other means of communi- 
cation, and formation of an 
Army responsible to the Bul- 
garian people and not to the 
Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment. 

Stalin himself, recognizing 
the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, ordered Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky to 
proceed from Bucharest to So- 
fia for a personal interview 




Vishinsky came with an ultimatum. 



with Petkov, to transmit the 
Kremlin’s ultimatum to the 
Opposition. 

The meeting, which took 
place early in January 1946, 
was attended by Vishinsky, 
Petkov for the Agrarians, So- 
cialist Kosta Lulchev, and In- 
dependent Stoyanov, the last 
three representing the Opposi- 
tion. Toward the end of the 
interview, when Vishinsky 
gruffly ordered Petkov to see 
that two members of the Op- 
position entered the Govern- 
ment, Petkov replied that he 
was “not in the habit of re- 
ceiving orders from any for- 
eign officials,” and added: “I 
get orders from my people and 
my organization.” 

“I have seen many like you,” 
Vishinsky growled, “just as 
stubborn and as arrogant. But 
you can’t fight against the So- 
viet Union.” 

Petkov replied: “We are 
fighting, Mr. Vishinsky, for 
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Veteran Socialist Lulchev said “no.’ 



our ideas and to defend the 
rights of our people. This is 
our trust and no one is in a 
position to make us deviate 
from it.” 

Vishinsky retorted: “You 
are too insignificant for that, 
and history will only pass you 
by.” 

History, on the contrary, has 
not passed Nikola Petkov by. 

Rebuffed by the Opposition, 
Vishinsky left Sofia on Janu- 
ary 12. 

The Communist technique of 
inducing the fragmentation of 
non-Communist parties was 
proceeding rapidly, however. It 
even extended to such minor 
parties as the Radicals, who 
split into pro- and anti-FF 
factions. 

At the beginning of the new 
year the National Union Zveno, 
which had felt secure under the 
leadership of Premier Geor- 
giev and Minister of War Velt- 
chev, began to experience a 



division in its ranks that led 
ultimately to its destruction. 
Late in the Spring, during the 
Zveno Party Conference, the 
pro-Kremlin faction launched 
a vicious attack on General 
Veltchev, who opposed a dras- 
tic purge of the Army officers’ 
corps, a proposal of his rival, 
Major General Anton Yugov, 
Minister of Interior. The 
purge took place in the sum- 
mer and was accompanied by 
a reorganization of the Bul- 
garian Army along the lines of 
the Red Army. General Velt- 
chev was placed on inactive 
status, resigned his Ministry 
in September and accepted the 
post of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Switzerland— a posi- 
tion that kept him away from 
the scene of the coming elec- 
tions, scheduled for October 27. 

During the summer of 1946 
the monarchy was abolished by 
a popular referendum. The 
Regency Council was dissolved 
and a “Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public” was proclaimed, sub- 
ject to establishment after the 
elections. In the meantime the 
country was governed by a 
parliamentary committee head- 
ed by Vasil Kolarov. Thus a 
Soviet-type government was 
inaugurated by a political ma- 
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neuver that had shown its ef- 
fectiveness in Poland— a refer- 
endum, in which the electoral 
machinery was wholly in the 
hands of Communists. 

In preparation for the Octo- 
ber elections, the FF and Yu- 
gov’s political police resorted to 
the usual but more pronounced 
terrorism against the Opposi- 
tion. Pladne meetings were 
broken up by gangs of thugs; 
some 50 Pladne candidates 
were arrested and 24 members 
of the party were assassinated. 
In a quarter of the constitu- 
encies— areas in which Pladne 
strength was greatest — that 
party was denied permission 
to submit candidates. 

Despite fraud and violence, 
the election results, as an- 
nounced by the Government, 
were less spectacular than 
might have been expected. The 
Communists were credited 
with 53 per cent of the total 
vote, but the Opposition se- 
cured 101 seats in the National 
Assembly, as against 364 for 
the FF coalition. Outnumbered 
more than three to one, the 
Opposition bloc nevertheless 
remained a stubborn and vocal 
minority. 

Georgi Dimitrov became 
Premier and Kimon Georgiev 



Vice-Premier and Foreign 
Minister. The Grand National 
Assembly or Sobranie immedi- 
ately set to work on a new con- 
stitution modeled on that of 
the USSR. 

Protesting the results of the 
elections, claimed by the Gov- 
ernment, the Opposition stated : 
“What has taken place was not 
an election, but a war between 
the police and the people. The 
elections were without any 
question fraudulent.” And 
when the Assembly convened 
on November 8, Opposition 
deputies shouted: “Long live 
victory! Down with the dicta- 
torship !” 

One of the pre-election vic- 
tims of Yugov’s police was 
Petar Koev, an aide of Petkov. 
He was arrested in August 
and underwent brutal beatings 
at the hands of the security 
police. Elected to the Sobranie, 
he was released on a claim of 



Premier Dimitrov reaped a Red harvest 
when the opposition was liquidated. 




parliamentary immunity, but 
was re-arrested in January 
1947. This was preliminary 
to the assault by the FF on its 
principal target — Nikola 
Petkov. 

On January 30, Premier Di- 
mitrov denounced Petkov as a 
“foreign agent” and shouted 
that “Koev must be hanged!” 
This was a plain intimation of 
what was in store for the 
Pladne leader. 

While a “confession” by 
Koev involving Pladne was be- 
ing methodically prepared by 
Yugov’s inquisitors, the Oppo- 
sition led by Petkov continued 
to challenge the FF majority. 
During the April session there 
were physical encounters be- 
tween Government and Oppo- 
sition deputies on the floor of 
the chamber. Petkov did not 
cease to thunder his denuncia- 
tions of the program and meth- 
ods of the regime. 

On June 5, 1947, Nikola Pet- 
kov was deprived of his parlia- 
mentary immunity and arrest- 
ed on the basis of the contents 
of the Koev “confession.” The 
charge against Petkov read in 
the Assembly by Kolarov — 
“conspiring to overthrow the 
regime by force” — linked him 
with the “Military Alliance” 



and other alleged conspirato- 
rial groups. 

At the end of the lengthy ar- 
raignment Petkov voiced his 
simple credo : “In the struggle 
for freedom and democracy our 
family lost my father and my 
mother ... I know my fate will 
be the same. However, I want 
this death because through it 
freedom for the Bulgarian 
people will sooner triumph.” 
And as he left the rostrum he 
pronounced the solemn invoca- 
tion— “Long live freedom!” 

Petkov was convicted on Au- 
gust 16 of conspiracy against 
the state, economic sabotage, 
espionage for “Western capi- 
talists” and other crimes. Sen- 
tenced to death, his last words 
to the Court were: “I will die 
but Bulgaria will be free.” 

On September 23, Nikola 
Petkov was hanged in the So- 
fia prison amid a general out- 
cry from all parts of the free 
world. The night before his ex- 
ecution he refused to appeal 
for mercy in the guise of “con- 
fessing” to the truth of the in- 
dictment. 

The U. S. Department of 
State, on June 11, August 18, 
23, and 26, and September 3, 
delivered a series of emphatic 
notes and representations to 
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the Soviet member of the Al- 
lied Control Commission and 
the Soviet Foreign Minister in 
Moscow, urging a review of 
the Petkov case. The British 
Government was equally em- 
phatic in this connection. To 
these vigorous remonstrances 
the Kremlin replied that any 
“intervention” on behalf of 
Petkov would be a “violation 
of Bulgaria’s national sover- 
eignty”— a stock argument of 
Moscow in all such instances. 

The so-called “Dimitrov 
Constitution,” adopted by the 
National Assembly on Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, paved the way for 
the erection of a fullblown, to- 
talitarian police state. The 
Iron Curtain fell swiftly on the 
last remnants of democracy in 
Bulgaria. Pladne was out- 
lawed and its members forbid- 
den to take part in politics. 

Lulchev’s Socialist Party 



was destroyed after its leader 
announced his opposition to the 
government in January 1948. 
Kosta Lulchev was brought to 
trial in November and sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment which at his advanced 
age meant a death sentence. 
The pro-Kremlin Socialists had 
already merged with the Com- 
munist Party. By the summer 
of 1948 all other parties were 
reduced to impotence and their 
complete annihilation came 
early in 1949, when the Zveno 
and Radical parties “volun- 
tarily” merged with the FF 
and thereafter disappeared. 

At this time, too, the liquida- 
tion of religious independence 
was being completed. Fifteen 
Protestant churchmen, charged 
with espionage for the West- 
ern powers, were tried in Feb- 
ruary 1949 and in March they 
were sentenced, four to life 
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imprisonment and the rest to 
terms ranging from five to fif- 
teen years. 

In the same month, too, the 
first of the intra-party purges 
took place, involving no less a 
personage than Traicho Ros- 
tov, veteran revolutionist and 
hero of the partisan resistance. 
One of the most ruthless of the 
inner clique of Communists, 
Rostov once declared: “Any 
hand raised against the 
Fatherland Front will be cut 
off without mercy !” Now, Ros- 
tov, like Laszlo Rajk of Hun- 
gary, underwent the same 
process of liquidation he had 
inflicted on countless others. 
On December 14, he was 
found guilty of “plotting with 
foreign spies” and sentenced 
to death. Ten co-defendants re- 
ceived long sentences. 

In the general elections of 
December 18, 1949, the FF re- 



ceived 97.66 per cent of the 
total vote, a typical result in 
“people’s democracies.” 

Georgi Dimitrov did not 
long survive to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors for the 
Rremlin. In April 1949, he had 
been granted sick leave and 
went to the Soviet Union for 
treatment. He died there in 
July. The Georgi Dimitrov 
Mausoleum in Sofia is an im- 
pressive structure. The grave 
of Nikola Petkov is neglected 
and obscure, but his words be- 
fore the Court that tried him 
l are not forgotten. 

“This is a struggle for the 
liberty and the very existence 
of the Bulgarian people. And 
if I die in this struggle, thou- 
sands of others will continue 
it.” 

Bulgaria’s toiling workers 
still whisper Nikola Petkov’s 
name reverently. 



A martyr in the cause of freedom, Nikola Petkov is not forgotten by the free world. 





HARVEST OF SATELLITES 

The steps by which the 
countries of Eastern Europe 
were sovietized were similar 
but not identical : nor did they 
follow the same sequence every- 
where. They had one basic fea- 
ture in common, however: in 
every instance the drive to 
communize the border states 
was led by a group of expatri- 
ates in Moscow who worked 
closely with, or under the di- 
rect supervision of, the Krem- 
lin. 

Some of these Communists 
in exile had long enjoyed So- 
viet citizenship ; a few were 
high in the inner councils of 
the Kremlin. In 1944-45 they 
formed the nuclei of provision- 
al governments that acquired 
authority through the pres- 



ence of the Red Army. In some 
instances the Communist “hard 
core” was concealed by the 
“United Front” of a political 
coalition ; nevertheless, the 
core membership had already 
begun to instill its poison in the 
political body of each nation 
before and during the emer- 
gence of governments-in-being. 

If the record of the war 
years is scrutinized, it be- 
comes apparent that the vari- 
ous assurances regarding “na- 
tional sovereignty and inde- 
pendence,” given to the peoples 
of Eastern Europe by Stalin 
and his deputies, were intend- 
ed merely to smooth the road 
to the planned sovietization of 
these states. 

The Agreements of the Krem- 
lin with its Western allies con- 
cluded at Yalta, Potsdam, and 
the Moscow Conference, were 
designed mainly to disarm 
Western diplomacy and neu- 
tralize world opinion. These 
pacts, personally endorsed by 
Stalin or his Foreign Minister, 
Were violated by the Kremlin 
and its puppets as soon as they 
were signed; their letter and 
spirit had been violated before 
they were approved by Mos- 
cow and even while the signa- 
tories were in session. 
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A resume of the stages in the 
Kremlin’s aggression against 
democracy begins properly in 
1942 when Stalin assured the 
Eastern Europeans of his Gov- 
ernment’s “clear and noble” 
aim in assisting the peoples 
subjected to Hitlerism and 
then “setting them free to rule 
in their own lands as they de- 
sire.” This year and the fol- 
lowing one marked the initial 
stage of organization by the 
Moscow expatriates, looking 
toward the eventual domina- 
tion of their native countries 
by a foreign power, the Soviet 
Union. 

While the war was at its 
turning point, Communists be- 
came an active element of the 
underground in every country, 
as co-partners with other 
groups in a dangerous enter- 
prise. Already, however, they 
were planning to use the Re- 
sistance as a springboard to 
future political power. In gen- 
eral, at the end of the war, 
Communist members of the 
Resistance furnished battle- 
toughened units that appeared 
in every community and served 
to cow unarmed civilians in 
“liberated” areas. 

As the war approached a 
climax, the Kremlin seized 



upon another device for insur- 
ing control over embryonic re- 
gimes— the National Commit- 
tees, an idea borrowed from 
President Benes’ national pro- 




Stalin’s picture flanked (left to right) 
by Benes, Wasilewska, Dimitrov and 
Tito. Red portraits change with time. 



gram. The National Commit- 
tees were the framework for 
the sovietized structure which 
the Kremlin proposed to erect 
along the borders of the USSR. 

From the National Commit- 
tees, through their choice of 
deputies, came in part the pro- 
visional national assemblies ; 
but it is to be noted that at this 
stage great differences existed 
in the status of the first civil- 
ian authorities functioning in 
liberated areas. 

While the de facto premier- 
ship of the new governments 
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was important, certain key 
ministries were of far greater 
importance to the Communists. 
First came the Ministry of In- 
terior— in Poland the key post 
was the Ministry of Public Se- 
curity-controlling the political 
or security police, and in some 
instances a “workers’ militia.” 
Other ministries had signifi- 
cance if they contributed to 
Communist ascendancy in a 
particular field: Agriculture, 
for the distribution of expro- 
priated lands; Justice, for the 
sovietization of the Judiciary; 
Information ( an important 
post during the coup in Czech- 
oslovakia) and so forth. 

In the beginning, the Com- 
munists were content to hold 
a few portfolios in the early 
cabinets, but these posts were 
of primary importance. They 
were also likely to remain in 
the background during the ini- 
tial phase of the “United 



Front” coalition government. 

The United Front usually 
contained every political ele- 
ment except conservatives and 
vestigial minor parties. In 
fact, the period of Nazism, fol- 
lowed by war and Red Army 
incursions, had so weakened 
the upper middle class, busi- 
ness people, and industrialists, 
that no substantial conserva- 
tive party emerged in Eastern 
Europe. Too, many conserva- 
tive political and industrial fig- 
ures were compromised by the 
taint of Fascism and collabo- 
rationism. Further, in the first 
onrush of the Red forces across 
frontiers, Soviet authorities 
made sure of liquidating as 
many as possible of the surviv- 
ing members of the middle 
class who might be expected 
to oppose leftist programs. 

The United Front issued 
strong appeals to this spirit of 
nationalism and anti -Fascist 



Mass displays and organized parades are major propaganda elements in Red regimes. 




sentiments, thus serving to 
cement diverse elements. The 
Communists were in the fore- 
front of this “patriotic” move- 
ment, which they soon turned 
to their own advantage. The 
“nationalism” of 1944-45 was 
dead and safely buried in the 
pan-Kremlinism of the late 
1940’s, even its vestige in na- 
tional Communism serving as 
grist for the intra-party 
purges of the last few years. 

“In revolutionary tactics 
under a bourgeois regime,” 
Stalin wrote in Foundations of 
Leninism , “reform naturally 
becomes an instrument for dis- 
integrating this regime, an 
instrument for strengthening 
revolution.” 

Following this precept, the 
Communists seized upon all re- 
form movements in Eastern 
Europe, especially land re- 
form, and claimed them as 
their own. Land reform, the 



Pauker was still in favor in this parade. 




long-time program of the 
Agrarians, was taken over by 
the Communists and for the 
most part carried out by local 
committees dominated by 
Communists. It is a meas- 
ure of the Kremlin’s control of 
the puppet governments that 
early in 1948 Soviet Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture Kon- 
stantinovski could demand the 
start of a collectivization cam- 
paign in the “new democra- 
cies.” Thus land reform, as 
adopted by the Communists, 
hastened the communization of 
the border states. 

Because of the unnatural al- 
liance in the United Fronts 
of peasant parties with Com- 
munists, internal divisions 
soon appeared. 

Throughout the greater part 
of Eastern Europe the Agrari- 
ans formed a major political 
element. In industrial Czecho- 
slovakia, however, their influ- 
ence was equaled by that of 
the Social Democrats, and in 
Rumania they found allies in 
the Liberals. The Social Demo- 
crats, including the Socialists 
who were traditionally associ- 
ated with International Social- 
ism in the West, were stronger 
in urban and industrial areas. 
Their influence was slight in 



Political trials, such as that of Archbishop Grosz (left) also involved foreign 
nationals, American Robert Vogeler and British Edgar Sanders, shown at right. 



agricultural Bulgaria. 

There were only these two 
outstanding political move- 
ments in postwar Eastern 
Europe— the Peasant or Agra- 
rian parties and the Socialists 
or Social Democrats. After as- 
sessing the potential weight of 
their competitors, the Commu- 
nists applied an appropriate 
strategy in each case. 

With the Social Democrats, 
who tended to believe that they 
could “do business with 
Stalin,” the Communists came 
to terms, in order to share the 
popular following enjoyed by 
their party, particularly in 
the trade unions. In time, how- 
ever, the Social Democrats de- 
veloped fissions between the 
majority that cherished its in- 
dependence and the minority 
faction adhering to Moscow. 
The Communists thereupon set 
out to weaken and finally ex- 
tirpate the moderate Socialists. 



At the end they absorbed the 
leftists through “mergers.” 

The trade unions, tradition- 
al strongholds of the Social 
Democrats, were taken over by 
the Communists through the 
device of centralizing all the 
country’s unions, including 
white-collar workers and tech- 
nicians, and then gaining con- 
trol of the executive committee 
of the nationwide union. 

In the case of the peasant 
organizations this process was 
less successful. The farmers’ 
cooperatives were infiltrated 
by Reds but their absorption 
in the Communist apparatus 
for the most part was not ef- 
fected until the state machin- 
ery itself was sovietized. 

Attempts by Communists to 
set up rival peasant parties 
with the same names as the 
historical parties won them 
relatively few adherents. How- 
ever, Communist activities in 
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land reform did have some ef- 
fect in securing the temporary 
support of poor peasants and 
landless people. When these 
were forced into collectives, the 
results were less satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of agri- 
cultural production. 

Minor political parties were 
destroyed outright or disinte- 
grated piecemeal. The anoma- 
lous Zveno party of Bulgaria 
outlasted most of the others, 
but it too was ingested by the 
Communist Party. 

The political maneuvers of 
the Communists were accom- 
panied everywhere by persist- 
ent and widespread terrorism, 
purges, and liquidation of op- 
ponents. These persecutions 
often took the form of trials 
conducted by the “people’s 
courts” or military tribunals, 
and were based on alleged dis- 
coveries by various Ministries 
of Interior of “plots,” “con- 
spiracies,” and “terrorist ac- 
tivities” against the state or 
the Soviet authorities. 

The nature of these trials is 
too well known for comment. 
One type, however, deserves 
special mention. This was the 
apprehension of a secondary 
figure whose subsequent “con- 
fession” would involve the pri- 




Communist imperialism employs tools 
such as Groza to achieve its ends. 



mary target. In Hungary, for 
example, the Kovacs “confes- 
sion” was aimed at Ferenc 
Nagy; in Bulgaria, that of 
Koev was used against Nikola 
Petkov. The same device was 
later employed in the unend- 
ing series of political trials 
that began in the late 1940’s 
and involved churchmen, sur- 
viving members of former op-* 
position parties, American and 
other nationals, and even Com- 
munist leaders. 

In conjunction with the sub- 
versive mechanism perfected 
by the Communists, the use of 
mass demonstrations for polit- 
ical objectives was one of the 
most effective. Again and 
again, large numbers of Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers 
were mobilized at critical mo- 
ments and at “decisive” points, 
to give the illusion of great 
popular movements. These 
might in some instances be 
orderly meetings, or, more 
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Stalin was the arch-conspirator but the 
theory and strategy came from Lenin. 



often, provocative, to the point 
of revolutionary violence like 
that which toppled the Benes 
Government. Thus aggressive, 
well-disciplined minorities 
were able to overcome the dis- 
united opposition of the ma- 
jority. 

Throughout all of Eastern 
Europe, during the period 
when the Kremlin was under- 
mining and extinguishing 
democratic processes, carrying 
oil “a war between the police 
and the people,” and victim- 
izing opposition leaders, its 
operations were conducted be- 



hind a fog of propaganda that 
partially concealed their true 
significance. At the same time, 
evasive and misleading pro- 
nouncements came from the 
Kremlin whenever the West- 
ern powers voiced objections 
and protests. 

Of the democratic leaders in 
Eastern Europe — Agrarians, 
Social Democrats, and Liberals 
—who believed that they could 
safely “do business with 
Stalin,” all are dead, in prison, 
or in exile. 

The last words of Nikola 
Petkov, Bulgarian patriot, 
were prophetic: 

“Today, this is a struggle 
which is waged within our 
country ; however, the day is 
very close when it will be car- 
ried on outside our country.” 

Today, the struggle is on a 
worldwide scale. 
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Eeurlet dated April 2, setting forth 

the status of this program in your office* 

It is noted that you indicate autho rity has 
boon received unde r this tooti interview I 

I ihe Bureau files do not 

rericct authority to interview these individuals has be 

been granted under the loplev Program* b? 

.b7 

Au thority lias been furnished by the Bmrenu 
to Interview I 



You should continue to follow this program 
closely and accelerate your efforts in order that it 
may be concluded as soon as possible* 
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internal sl^nHnnr=~c 



CONFIDENTIA L 



Rebulets dated April 7, 1953, April 17, 1953 and mylet dated 
March 3, 1954. 



1« Toplev Subjects being investigated preparatory to requesting 
Bureau authority to interview: w 




2* Authority received but not interviewed: 




3* Contemplated interviewing: 
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subject: K^comMCNIST PARTY, _USA « 

i^topleO 



OONFIDENTlAlr 



b7D 



IS-2 

ReBulet 4/7/53. 



Status of program at Newark is as follows: 

1. U nder investigation to request Bureau authority? 

2 . B ureau authority received to contact or recontac t : 



3. Anthnr»1 t.v requested to recontact! 

4* Under consideration for future interview: 
None . 
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ON 3/30/54* 
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•DSHD TEES PERSONAL Ar .DERATION AND CONFIDENCE IN 



THE INTLRiiDDIARY AND ASKED FOR A 8 OPPORTUNITY TO THINK IT OVER 
UNTIL THE 1 VENINCr OF 3/31/54* AT WHICH TliiL HE WOULD B: 
•il’.CONTACTED BY TtJS li^'EHrfHDIA iY. THc SUBJECT APPEARED TO BE 
I>u HLSSF.D AND GAYA INDIO <T ION T'AT He. :AY COOPERATE. BUREAU 
WILL BE KY.PT ADVISED. 
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Heurlet dated J*arch 31* 195^* . 

Authority is granted to contact [ 
whenever feasible awayfrom residence and place of 

■ ‘ ■ J'' ' _ ; ■ ■ • ; . 

in conducting this interview you Should he 
guided by easting Bureau instructions relating to 
interviews with fopleV subjects* 

Advise Bureau results of contact and if it 
is hot possible to approach the subject within 60 daye» 
the Bureau should be furnished the reason why the 
contact has not been made and when you anticipate 
conducting the interview. 
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The above named individual is being considered for 
interview under the Toplev Program. 

The following is noted concerning his background 
and Communist activities: 

background 

Subject was born I . 

H© entered the US | | He 

was naturalized as an American citizen on 

fiarly employment records of the subject in the US 
indicate that prior to r.nming to the US, he had five years 

of education in | | and attended night school in the 

US for four years. 

1 Subject resides with his wife, 

1 NY and, according to infor mation furnished by I 

subject and his w ife are among the| 

Communists in the I I in NY. SP 



ously { 

| which ^ 

organization informants advised was organized under orders of 
the Cominform. ^ 

At the present time, subject is reportedly employed * 
as an | | at an unknown location in his home w 

communitir;1 \ NY and continues to reside at | | 

~~ I NY. Curren t Informati on concerning his activities 



1 1 


1 NY. Current 


informat 


is received regularly from 





Communist Activities 

In 19li.il. subject was ident ified as l 

"I the I WO. During that year 



he was a memb er of the| 

the CP, USA, and wniie in | 
frequent contact with prominent CP functionaries 
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Letter to Dir ector, FBI 



In 19li9 subject was reported to have been i ns t rume p t al 

Ini - h ■ . I 

known as | [located 



in NYC. 



with respect to 



, it is noted that 



| | The informant reported 

that , according to reliable information, similar organizations 

were to be get nr> th-rmio-hrmt thft TTS. The informant said that 

he was told by| | 



the Cominform. 



Durin g his association with T 
also reportedlyf 



1 subject was 



Luring the years 19^4-6 through 1950, information was 
frequently re ceived establishing t he fact that the subject was 



active in the 



the CP. 



Subject apulied for pa s snort in 19 ^9 at which time 



he stated he wished to travel to 
mother and also wished to visit 
passport was issued to him on 



to visit his 
n gland nnd Franc e . The 



was issued to subjection 
Ihe passport file d at ed 



reflected 
that the 
of the CP, 



Passport number 

A refusal notice i 

that the records of I 

^ ublect^ transportation was charged t 



=1 



showed 
he account 



account. 



gave detailed 



! By report dated 2/26/52, | H {=> 

| information concerning the subject. The informant said 
’ that the subject has been steadily supported by the CP and 
for more t han 19 years has been known in the I 
in NY as a I 

Commun ist I I T he informant said tnat tne subject 

Art j pvs I lamonn: Communists from the vicinity of 
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thel ITiome. The informant has reported that 

as an old Communist, subject knows well the political, technical 
and propaganda work of the American Communist Party. He describes 
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Latter to Director. FBI 



On 




was a visitor at the 


subject’s home in | 




On 1 


j | was fteid and tne subject was 



among thos° present. 



Approach 



If 1 ureav authority is granted for an interview of 
subject, it is contemplated that the Interview will take 
place on the street when the subject is alone and a secure 
distance from his residence or place of employment. «■ Bureau 
car would be kept available nearby so that the interview could 
be continued in privacy if the subject showed a willingness 
to be cooperative with the agents* 

Bureau authority is requested for such an interview 
to take place during the we k of April 12., 1954» circumstances 
permitting. 
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i-.earlet dated ,'iapch li, 3£jfr. 

/ uthority Is granted to contact 
whenever feasible ava y fro-i residence and nines of 
c *X-lo/ 3 cat. 

In conducting this interview you should be 
. tiicieci by v.'-x.-xmy x.ux*eau instructions relating to 
interviews with ioplev subjects, 

/aviso bureau results of contact and if it is 
rut crssiblc to approach the subject within 60 days, the 
^uroau should be furnished the reason why the contact hut 
not cown ../.Cc r.nd when you anticipate eonduetiay the 
xin ex • 
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considered for interview under the Toplev program. 

The following is known concerning his background 
and Communist activities: 

be 

Background t>7c 

b7D 

Subject was bornL . « 

His narents were natives of] |. According to— records of 

INS, subject last entered the US on I The records 

of the Passport Division of the S tate Dent, reflect that subject 
was 1 saued a pa ssport on |by the American Consulate in 

| for his return to the US. In his applicat ion 
ror the passport, subject stated that he was bom I in 

L He F _^ 

thereafter went to I until jfl 

the date of his application ror t ine passportTl He 

noted that his father had died in his 

mother having previously died in | | - 

In an affidavit executed in I to explain ' 

his protected foreign residence, the subject stated he had been c r 
brought to | ^ by his father after the death of his mother 

and that when ne r ini shed high school, he asked his father to r . 

send him back to the US,. hut his father refused to do so. 

Subject further stated that when he entered the | r . . 

he applied for a passport which was issued in his behalf. Howeve^*, 
with the outbreak" of war, the | ~| government did not permit jg 

him to leave. , /• f 

f* ^ 

The subject explained that the purpose of his returning 
to the US was for "repatriation’.^nd to join the United States . 
Army." " St 
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ector, FBI 



The subject cur rently resides at I \ 

NY. NY a nd is employed as L _ 1 1—, 

I . which maintains its offices at | | 

NY, NY. 

Communist Activities 

Avai lable informatio n reflects that subject has 
been active in i ~l Communist affairs in NYC since 

19k7 and is curr ently I > 

whi ch 1 I has b een described by reliable informants , 

as a | | which is the center of | | 

Communist activities in the us. 

According to a reliable confidential informant , — in 

nf 1 0k8 subject was a member of the | | 

lof the CP, TJSA. 

rm 1 1 /?)\ /ui subject attended a rall y sponsored by 

| \ an organization 

designated by the Attorney General or tne united States 
as a Communist organization. 

nv , I I a rally sponsored 







log 


the 1 


mrr The rally was 


Uj vUL'j 

in celebration oi 


the | 









Cnl I subject attended a meaiii 

Communists which meeting was for the| 

I a CP member under] 



.one with other 



In Aoril, 1950, OTS HALL, on behalf of the Nationa l 

nV the C P. USA, extended greetings to thsJ L 

| Tfor its efforts in rallying the| „ 

community to unite d struggle fo r peace and national freedom. 

i May* 1 95 Q ? subject! ^ ^ to send g reetings 

to the National Liberation coalitf on of the Cyprus Congress. 
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Letter to Dir ector* FBI 



r 



On 2/23/5l> subject was in attendance at a birthday 
party held in honor of WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, Chairman of the CP' 
USA, 

According to a reliable confidential informant 

invitations to the oarty were sent by the , 

Office of the p. lhere were approximately ou persons in 

attendance andl 



Ithe background history of Wibhifi.M Z* 
FOSTER. I I F «. S'i* 5R as a ’’hero" 

and as “father of the Party". Re announced that the CP had 
received hundreds of telegrams and letters from all over the 

“ An informant present at the 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



world oaying tribute to FOSTER* 
oarty recalled that I 

** avi ef.e” 



'CAJL M J J. l WO I — 

Brother Communists" and very frequently [ 
said "We Communists.” 



On 



the sub lect * si 
of a 1 



, under 

1 wherein he called for the establishment 




descr ibed a meeting held on 
1 under the sp onsorship of the [ 



land identified the subject as among those 
t reported that during a conversation with 



oresent . inf or man 
frhr STihlecf: . subject nhs *- ryni tbst the financial status of the 

wa_ critical and said "■ 



sunk. ‘‘ 



you m 

•ihe subjec t said that the employees of the |_ 



ow we^ are 



be 

b7C 
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f |had received only half their salaries during 

the previ ous week, but a drive was being launched for additional 
funds and 



on 



0&. 



l/8/5lJ 



that the meeting was called by the 



repo rted concerning a meeting held 

NYC, Ihe informant stat ed 

to 



a 



discuss the financial sta tus of I l and methods to 
I I According to t he informant . there 
were approximately 25 per sons present and f 



acted as chairman^ Subject, [ 
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• I 



T.^-hter to Dir ector, FBI 



1 urge d that 



stated that; tne 
and requested that a 
contacts with 



needed more | 



bar be purchased for use 



■to 6 

’b7C 

b7D 



1 He 

in facilitating 



| Approach 

If Bureau authority is received to contact subject, 
it is cont emulated that an approach to him would be made on the 
street when he is alone and a secure distance from his residence 
or olace of emoloyment. ft Bureau car would be kept available 
nearby so that* the interview co”ld be continued in privacy .. . 
if the subject showed a willingness to be cooperative with the 

agents. 



Bureau authority is requested for such an interview 
to take olace during the week of April 12 , 1954 » circumstances 
permitting. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC D E C LAS S I F I CAT I ON GUIDE 
DATE 12-21-2011 



/ r Office TS/iemomndum • united states government '' 

JJ 1 Ms*. 



TO : 
FROM : 
SUBJECT; 



UJLTU2 



DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 
SAG, LOS ANGELES I 



date: March 



Hr. E'’- 
:tc. c’ . 

ITtl 'I* • 



Mr. Tjawis 1 . 



CP, USA, TOPLEV 
IS-C 



ATTENTION: Assistant Director 

A j,; |iH ; , ■ feELMONT j 

j-3R. - ‘ f 

finKfTi’TTlTiiWTTAT. v I 1 



Rebulets April 7 and 17, 19f?3* 

Set forth hereinafter is the information requested in 
referenced Bulets: 

I. Names of Toplev subjects being investigated preparatory 
to authority to interview* 

None . 

II. . Names of subjects on whom authority to interview has ^ 

been received: 

LOS ANGELES PILE NO. BUFILE NO. 




S*ss* 

f^S 



(An asterisk in front of a name indicates that this , 
individual has been approached on at least one occasion, and ) i 
Bureau authority has been granted to reinterview him.) 

III. Names of those individuals on whom this office contem- 
plates requesting authority to interview in the near future: 




JMC:mkm 

Registered. . .AIRMAIL 









Bi-m ps 



, y nt 

• / » 'A 





The leadership of the Los Angeles County Communist 
Party is continually changing and therefore the number of Toplev 
interview possibilities will vary from time to time. It is 
presently estimated that there are still in excess of one 
hundred individuals who might be considered for interview under 
the Toplev program in the Los Angeles area. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 






DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 



„ _ _ DATE 1Z-Z1-Z011 

CONFIDENTIa 



u u a r J. u Ji 

Office Memorandum • united states government 



TO 



d-S/C FROM 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) 
(ATT: 'A.H. B ELMONT) 



DATE: 



3/29/ 



SAC, New York 



3 
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SUBJECT: 



CP, USA - '• TOPLEV 
IS - C 







Rebulet 4/7/53 requesting the Field to advise the Bureau by 
the first of each month the names of subjects being considered for 
interview under the Torlev Program. 

Reference is made to NYlet captioned as above to the Bureau 
dated 2/25/54 setting out the list of names of those persons coming 
under the following three headings: 

I. Names of Toplev subjects being investigated preparatory 
to requesting Bureau authority to interview - 19 names were listed. & 

t X 

II. Names of subjects on whom authority has been receive^ J- 
from the Bureau, but who have not yet been contacted - 22 names wereA. 
listed. 

I j 

III'. Names of subjects whom the NYO contemplates considering 
for interview in the near future - 19 names were listeeL ; 



'This is to advise that because of the Lefro investigation, 
the six Agents assigned to the Toplev Program in this office during, j 
~the"mbrTth of March, wejr-e utilized full time in the investigation of; : 
Lefro. Since no , contact s were^raade during the month of March under;},' 
the Toolev Pro gratn, the^NYQ^-ia-Jxtiliz ing the same - list" of' names as, .,! 
set out in referenced letter of 2/25/54 for’ future' interviews. " Tipis^ 
office belireve-s 'that additional 200. CP . member s,_ those in funct^o’nSf 
ary positions and" those in underground operations of CP, USA, 'can be'" 
considered for interview in the future. 



; D 1 



Every effort will be made to develop a Toplev informant 
under the Toplev Program in this office. 



/ . 





^ • g^ NOARD FORM NO. 64 



• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO : DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 
^^jPkom j SAC, CHICAGO I : 

n/«t^ECT!^C^JTOiST PARTY. USA' . 
C^TOPg^) 

iM'ttKHAL . SEC UR ITY - C 



date.- March 23, 195 I 1 



Rebulets dated April 7 and 17 and June .. 15, . 19 ^ 3 . 
the Chicago Division ^ 3 ^ Status of the captioned program in • 



^^^ or J NVE3,I ' IGAT I0N PREPARATORY TO 
REQUEST ING BUREAU AUTHOR TTY 



BUFILE 



AUTHORIZED -INTERVIEWS HOT YET ' CONDUCTED 



BUREAU AUTHORITY REQUEWEf) FOR twpttput^ 



CONTEMPLATE. CONSIDERING FOR TWTFavTm,r 




STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-21-2011 



Office Memorandum • united states government 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) 
SAG, Philadelphia (66-3824) 



DATE: 3/33/54 



CP, USA KmMJ 
INTERNAL SECURITY - C 



ATTENTION: Assistant Director A. H. BEIMOlfc | 



The statistics for the Toplev Program in the Philadelphia 
Office during March 1954, are as follows: 

waa Interviewed during March. letters 

requesting authority to interview I I wer~j 

submitted and authority received fro m the Bureau for eac h* authority has 
previously been granted to interview l I These will be 

the three final interview s under the Toplev Program. It is noted that 
the interview ofl knll be nonrhiptgd on ths day that l 

| Philadelphia Smith Act trial. 

It is also to be noted that personnel assigned to Toplev 
were used as set out hereafter: 4 

SA I was assigned on a special outside the 

Philadelphia Division all but the final six working days of March. 

SA ROBERT M. GRANT was the acting Personnel Assistant in the 
absence of the Personnel Assistant for two weeks. He also was used as 
a police instructor on seven work days in March. 

SA ETILIAM E. HUGHES was hospitalized for an operation and - 
absent all but seven work days in March. 

Continuous attention will, be given the remaining interviews 
in order to conclude this Program rapidly. 



WEH:cra 



Registered Mail 



RECORDED * 90 



MR j;- 



As 



A.'%\ ,'U 

t- V \ 




STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



% 

Office Memorandum 






UNITED STiMES GOVERNMENT 



TO 

F&QM 
SUBJECT: 



■m 



DIRECTOR, RBI (100*0-99) ^ 

!lWl 



date: 4/6/54 



SAC, LOS ANGE] 



'CP, USA, TOPLBV 
IS-C 



b7D 



SM-C 



As a result of the receipt of 0-1 letters from the 
Bureau, this office has been attempting to contact captioned 
Individual under the Toplev program* Numerous spot checks and 
surveillances have been conducted* However, since subject is 
unemployed, his movements are usually restricted to the area 
of his residence, when he has always been in the company of 




jfmxvm 




j* 



J 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-21-2011 



Office Memorandum • united states government 



TO : 
FROM : 
SUBJECT: 



DISJCTC3, FBI 



( 100-3-9?) [ 



DATE: 4/5/54 



JAG, 



mm 
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1^0 



ATT: A. H. BELMONT 

CONFIDENTIAL 



After several unsuccessful aitsr.pta to contact the subject 
under favorable circumstances, a fisur was established a block a T ;a„. fror: 
his residence cn March 2, 1954, at approximately 9 a.n. SAs I VJ4 ?* 

DIMM and Jj ■ VBD 6. BUwK observed the subject's car parked about 

75 feet -my fron the residence on the same side of the street. At 

approximately 9*55, the subject came out of his house and started towards 

his car. The Bureau car was pulled up alongside of it and Agent EurilT 

stepped out as the subject ran down his window to respond to what he 

apparently thought was a passer-by asking for directions. Tin agent 

identified himself to the subject and explained that he wanted to tell 

the subject of the FBI's responsibilities in the internal security field. 

fit BX*’C 10 IB backed up the Bureau car and parked it behind the car, a 

car-length away so that it was a one man interview, although the second 

agent could see the subject and Agent BUEEd and hear part of EliJrLJ's i* 

remarks. 



The subject appeared nervous and quickly said that he had nothing 
to 03y and that he was familiar with "that side of the story. H lie said 
hs heard it in school, r.ai it in the newspapers, saw articles in magazines 
and programs on television. He sarcastically stated that he was certain 
that that was one story with which he was familiar with. Thu agent stated 
that subject might think that he understood, but would he want to explain 
what | | was doing or would he be satisfied to have it explained by uxi 

executive of llestinghouse Electric Co. He quickly replied that he would 
like to explain in such a situation. The agent then said if he did not 
mind, the agent would like to speak directly for the FBI. The agent then 
explained in great detail the Bureau's policy concerning labor unions and 
the labor-management relationship, and further, to explain in considerable 
detail his own personal attitude toward labor unions. The sub j set appeared 
to be impressed to some extent, but complained that people were being 
interfered with in their jobs and family relationships because of their 
thoughts on political matters. The agent pointed out that every effort 



had been exercised to interview him under circumstances which would cause 

| hi 'l ~ • - ’ 



rsgistmibd mail 



NOT 



1 ce, Newark 100-26786 



101 APR 911954 
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ORIGINAL FILED IN 












him no embarrassment. He wan told that investigations were conducted so 
as not to cause neighborhood gossip or embarrassment with fellow workers, 
etc* He was told that information in FBI files was not made available to 
employers and that agents would not do or say anything in the course of 
their investigations which would confirm* sus - icions of emoloyers, although 
admittedly employers might be anxious for such inf . nation. It was explained 
that a person 1 # activity in subversive organizations would only interfere with 
his employment if h*- wished to work for the Government or at work w ich 
reouired clearance beemse of its classification in connection Mth iliitnry 
or defense^ operations, He seemed to be noticeably impressed with this line 
of discussion. He readily conceded, that this country and anv country had 
the right to exclude persons fro these categories if they wVe opposed to 
the Govern enh or advocate! its overthrow. 



Ha eo-.pl nine! that he had been discharged fro t the 
because of Ms trip to Russia an! the fact that he had discussed it 

~ . »r .1* * t rm* * . _ | w vrn"T mw 



■ “•*•*«* w* vv *«*»c*a 041 .A VUt* WUttU ue H : iU UISC 

with ^so meone'* too frankly. T his apparently wau a reference tof 

I I < . • *._* k . ■ T I 

tnuH 



with a Havy lieutenant I" 

i% ’Ltorney for the donunern district of lew Xork concerning the 



;anner of his going to Russia and concerning his passport;:. 

le also comnlained that he could not obtain emulovv.nfa toHav in 



■shipyards^ 

He said he wxsnau uo tto tmt kind of work and earn the kin! of money that 
yrs Pa i d far untj h services. He indicated that he did not dcsiro to te a 
but hid sought such employment out of necessity, He said 



m refused to do what others in the sente situation hal dona. In b' -coning 
salesmen* Us eoanj lined that ho an! hi-i fr-Dj 



.-•arc S!if‘,\-jdn,- 



cacaoes 



of 



this unfair treat -ent. At >* s su ggested to Mu that It j.is publicly known 
thit he ha. ( . been active and oul ts[ Tfche C , anu that 

perhaps paonle ware justified in concluding that he entertained views which 
:ight seem undesirable for such enploymant. He replied that he had never 
done anythin,: which he was ashamed of and he was convinced that he ha! never 
done anything unlawful. He stated that he was certain the r23I w.s aware of 
his acts, movements and telephone conversations. 



b7D 



»t’hen asked to explain the reference to telephone conversations, 
he said that he considered it a fair assumption that his telephone wa" tapped, 
although he readily conceded that he hai no such knowledge. 



In reference to his suggestion that the Government had in- erfered 
with his employment, it w as pointed out that the responsibility of running 



% 



the[ | was in the hands of the n«e nr 

whatever action prompted his dismissal from thel 
interference with his employment at the 



t the i-'-I, and that 
there had been no 
during the entire 
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period of the war. He admitted this trs true, but suggested that it was 
probably because the Government assumed that he would patriotically help 
the war effort because it benefited the Soviet Union. £Hs agent cowriH minted 
him on the energy he had expended on the T | 

I The subject was obviously proud 
or his work in this matter and pleased that it w*a noted. 

The subject stated that if he wore going to be "framed", he would 
docilly submit. He indic ted that this had happened to some f-rt 0 f his. 

It is believed he was referring to | | The n>ent 

carefully explained that Congress passed laws which l), G, Att orneys were 
reouired to enforce and the FBI to collect evidence when there were violations 
of those laws. It was explained that the nation, as any organisation, including 
even a.-' e m a il a unit as a trad# union local, had to have rules and regulations 
to avoid Chaos or disorder. It was emphasized that unier such, an orderly 
system, persons were brought to trial under the fairest system known to 
exist and that the courts had, in the situations he was talking about, passed 
on the facta of the laws and that we were all obliged to obey and comply. 

It was emphasized that anyone had a right, perhaps a duty, to oo-ose the 
passage of certain laws or to advocate their repeal, bub as long as they 
were laws, we could not defy them. He indicated that this -ias true and 
reasonable. He was assured that the persons referred to by him were not 
"framed” and that he would not be "framed". He was assured that the evidence 
in these cases overwhelmingly supported the verdicts. 

it several points he indicated acceptance of the agent* s sincerity 
and an acceptance of the fa^ts being st*ted as true. He expressed the 
oo’nion that perhaps other "goats did not share these vi;ws. He *&■# told 
t ’at the court :sy feeing shown hit and the consideration given to his rights 
and the rights of Me family were not conferred out of deference or persons! 
good will, but the recognition of such rights. He was adviswd that an a.’ent 
who did not respect these rights would be dismissed from service. 

He appeared to accept these explanations, but then changed the 
subject by stating that he did not intend to become a CuuUGH (referring to 
rAUL CROUCH, whose testimony before Congressional Committee had aape red in 
the daily cress recently.) This led to a discussion in which the agent 
pointed out that he had been brought up and in turn had taught his children 
not to tattle or squeal and that the subject shared these sentiments. The 
agent explained that he had taught his children that such conduct was unmanly 
and unbecoming, tut that this would not a ply to immoral or ill gal conduct. 

It was pointed out that "souealing" at school wan not intended to bar 
reporting narcotics peddling to students, for example. He agreed too, 
that it would not apply to report 'ng license numbers of c rs involved In 
bank robberies and kidnappings. 
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The agent expressed his personal respect for the subject &s a 
father and worker and stated that he was ccnvinced that the subject was 
the kind of a nan who would do his patriotic duty* however unpleasant it 
might be. The subject promptly and emphatically agreed that he would and 
that he had* He then indicated that h y had renorfcad to ry aponwiM e author- 
ities the activities of pe rsons at the 



whom he thought 

He commented, however, that no action was ever 



3 



taken against those persons and that they were still employed at the 



[ when he was dismissed. He expressed the thought that the Government 

par to take action against the “real enemies'* of the country, such as 
people who throw rocks at ' people* s homes". The agent asked if he were 
referring to incidents like that at Cicero, 111. when he indicted that 
he was, the agent explained the Bureau's action and success in that mat tor. 

It was also pointed out that such an investigation was difficult if potential 
witnesses refused to testify because they ire not in sympathy with the law. 

It was emphasised that witnesses willing to testify are indispensable to 
enforcement of practically any law. 



The subject said that he was willing to frankly discuss his 
thoughts, opinions, acts and ideas with his fellow trade unionists, but 
would fc* reluctant to discuss them with anyone else. He said that ho 
was not ashamed of anything he had done. The c nfidentiul nature of such 
a discussion with the agent was explained. Subject indie ted a f .ar that 
it could not be relied on. Further discussion seemed to dispose of this 
point without ending in an agreement that he would have 3uch a discussion. 

It was emphasised that orot acting the identity of persons who furnish 
i" formation on & confidential b sis was essential to the bureau's effective- 
ness in all its operations on I that its reputation in this ragard was 
well known. 



\a the discussion progressed, the subject became aore relaxed 
and oven friendly. He apologised for not having invited the agent back 
to his house, taking notice of the fact that the agent was standing in 
the street during the entire discussion in a very cold wind. He explained 
that he did not exoect that the co nversation would last ore than a few 
minutes. He did not wholly reject the suggestion of another discussion. 

It Bight be said that he feebly rejected it. He jokingly suggested that 
the agent would get him fired from his job, having delayed ni& for lA hours. 
He goodnaturedly shook hands with the agent. He mentioned that ha had 
talked a lot rare freely than most other individuals in the same situation 
have. It waj suggested that perhaps at another time there could be a 
discussion a dinner or over a cup of coffee in the evening, or on a Satur- 
day which would not interfere with his work. He readily agreed that he 
had not bean detained by the agent, but had willingly engaged in the dis- 
cussion. i’he interview was terminated on a friendly level at 11*25 a.m. 




‘Mr . ■ : 



Vv 






.V- ’ ; ; 






■ 'P . > -• 



Director. F BI 












MALUATIQW 






■ / ■ \ *' h; -// v ■ 
t f . r \ W 



V '£ . ■ L ‘ H 



Thbsub Jeetat firatwaShej^^ a., 

mnnered but defiantway. As the interview pxSjgreaaedj he relaxed ac4 
^ppearedv-%- enjoytheppportud^ giveexpresBlon to some of ; his 
gripes. It seeiaed claar fchat ha was ^prease^ irith many ofthe explah- , 

. atlons givaa to pbjsctipna he 'raised . It could notbeexpeetsdthat he •; ; 
wouldreadily abandon theattltudesj views and convictions ho has held 
' ■ for,: 3(0 Jyeare,' into noticeable subat antial >dthdrawal ph ' ; 

points* it was also the suggestion On his part that as; he got older, he f> ; 
daS' modifying his views. The sugge atlon madeby the ' agent that many persons 
wsre.ttotivated, byhigh; ideals in Joining the OP, but had abandoned it 
becauSabf a realiaatioh bf its failure to aecomplls h worthy : ends ^ appe ared 
to appeal to hltn.V His rosponse was in the nature of 8aying* “Well, If that 
hadhappened to me, what abouiit?” .y yy.y , 'y^; ... 



v.b 7 D • •• ; ■< 



This was followedbyadiscussion concerning informing. . He y-y y 
appeared to foliow andaccsptthe reasoning that he would do his patriotic 
dttty, but tbatthere night be soms difference qf opinion as to what his ; , - 
patriotic duty was. lie was obvipualy linprap the reasonableness ; . 

of fcheagent’s discussion and the fact that it wao directed, toward his ^yyyyC 
reasoning. He. tried to "e#eate- the ^pissaaion ibat^he^e; a deOent person / v---\ 
and that he wanted to be reasonable. He Was quita dafinite ih his desire yf 
to : be employed more' profitably and certainly indicated that he' ' was 
happy in his present work. Knowing his finandal diff icultias, it is believed 
that he is even more concern ed about finances than he i ndicated. As ah : y 
experienced party member and| [ it is not surprising 
that he was quite skillful in discussion. ; There was , however, d noticeable , 

• lad of E&litahjay, hostility, with even the; • suggestion of whining. j 

Informant coverage has not developed any indication that the; V3 
subJect has disdosed the corttact wlth the FBI. It la believedthat he is 
the kind Of a person who wodld like to brag about giving the agents a 
“brush-off M *; It isN realiged that ty ewouid be embarrassed' to explain la bours 
delay.>in\di^;dhg;‘'at 



hewou 

d'sya.-' 



"brush-off”;. 



v It is believed that there is a reasonable basis to believe that 

further diecussion mi^it beproductive. It iebelieved t hat an: af fior-t shp uirt 

be .ma de to ascertain the reason for his .disiaissal from the] [ ’ 

[as a primary point of dlsCusslon with hlm lf ltVle favorable from our 



V. 



point 'aijt- view. Accordingly, authority was requested toy Air-Tel to reccaitact 
the subject , under secure conditiohs away f rom re siderice and empl^imsnt ’ 
Authority was granted by Bulet dated 3/29/54. 
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.TANDAHD FORM NO. W 



DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 12-21-2011 



Office Meitmandum • united staA government 



to 



DIRECTOR, FBI 



DATE: April 1, 1954 



FROM : | 1 

SAC, NEWARK | 

SUBJECT: 

, u p, nsi. OONPIDEHTIA i. 

' fOPLET 

*“ - - ' h i D 

IS - c 



ATTENTION: ASS*T. DIRECTOR A. H. BELMONT 



SA EDWARD 0. BURKE contacted the informant by telephone on 
2 / 3 / 54 , 2 / 10 / 54 , 2 / 11/54 and 2/19/54, which resulted in a meeting with 
him in his office on 2/19/54 at 8 p.m. There was considerable personal 
conversation concerning his professional work daring which he exhibited 
extreme friendliness. He advised that the _ 



1 had planned to hold a big meeting but had failed to get sufficient 



response to warrant it, hut he believed that a meeting would be held in 
the future. He had no other information to furnish. 

He was shown photographs in the PATRICIA BLAU case (EK 100-38534)* 
which he was not able to identify. 
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He volunteered the information that he h ad been involved on I 
protracted discussion and activity concerning a | T 

j He became up set becaus e 



1 



of gossip which indicated some irregularity that might involve 
and he had attempted to run it down" This was of interest because a confi- 
dential sou rce had advised that I I had talked to the informant 



Jand asked if he was going Wednesday morning, (this would be 
and he indicated that he would see he r the follow ing day. On 
the informant said that I I informed the | 



l~EEat "our frierci" had been sick all week and may not be able to go . 



subject s. It was also indicated that one ; 
I l lndieated that the informant and| 






indicated that she would determine whether the friend was well enough to 
go. Shortly after she had a conversation with the informant and inquired 



how he waa 
tomorrow 



He rep lied that he was better. 

J and he replied that he was not. 



She asked if he was going 

She said it was all 



right because she knew he would go if he could. 



REGISTERED MAIL 
CCi 



EGB;bar 



i‘i'i \ 



r> 



A , 



]-A 

NOT R^rrmDED 

192 A PR 8 1954 
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During this interview he stated that he was planning to take 



Tile agent offered to attempt to borrow one for him, which seemed to please 
him greatly. On ?!ar ch 19, 1954. the agent contacted the informant an d 
iumished him with a| [ He 

also asked him concerning three security matter subjects who were under 
investigation. He was not acquainted with them but checked his office 
records on a person with a similar last name on the possibility that they 
might be related. Again he was very friendly, although the interview 
was not productive. 



He was again contacted on 3/31/54 for the return of I 



He had previously Indicated a need for it again for| 
suggested that he might be able to induce a friend toT 



1 The age nt 



He will be again contacted on or about 4/9/54. 



EVALUATION 



The personal relationship between the agent and the informant 
appeared to be developing in a satisfactory manner. Some concern was felt 
over the failure of the informant to disclose the arrangement for his 

suggestion. No effort was made 



to 



explore this point due to the fact that it had been obtained through a 
highly confidential source, and it was not clear that he had seriously enter- 
tained the idea of going or Uv*t he knew ss much about it as this office uiu. 



The writer hau emphasised in previous disc ussions with the 
informant that It was per fectly proper for anyone to | I 

I l and that we were not concerned with such activity 

as such. In view of this development, however, it is believed that extreme 
care should be exercised in contacting him and that he should not be asked 
concerning any person under investigation as one would normally do with 
an established source. Efforts should be confine d to obtaining informed or. 
concerning his own activity and relations with the| | 

I l » It is believed that it would be prejudicial to the confi- 

dential source to question him concerning the trip to Washington. 
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Director, TBI (100-3-99) 
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hourlot datefi April 1, 192*, setting forth 
the results of your contact with the subject on 
'-arch lo, 192*, during which he indicated a desire to 
cooperate with the bureau. 



Authority is granted to recontact 

but all such recontact 



as long as ho is receptive, 
should bo pace .%v:sy fro.* his 
business. 



for 



residence 



:nd tmy place o 



Advise the bureau the results of each interview', 
which should be conducted in accordance with existing 
iioplev instructions. 
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V J. W IVI 



ORANDUM-- < UNITED S 



GOVERNMENT 



Director, FBI (100-' 



- DATE: April 1, 1 95k 



FROM 



SAC, Detroit (66-3360 



SUBJECT: QP t , USA LtOPLEv) 

INTERNAL. SECURITY - C 



| was 

SECURITY MATTER - C 



ATTENTION: Mr« A» H« BELMONT, Assistant Director 



Remy letter dated March 2, 195A, Bureau letter dated March 8, 195U > 
and my airtel dated March 19, 19$kc 

BACKGROUND 

For the information of other Toplev Offices the following background 
information of the Subject is being set out: 



The Subject was born 

and claims citizenship through his father,! 
Declaration of Intention in Detroit, Michigan 
was issued Certificate of Naturalization onP 



who ' filed his 
— 1 The father 



. Subject attended I 

_2^Ja _ radica] — - 

wiemenu grew up among the student body and faculty and was very active in the V 
Southern Labor Movement and ac t ive to a considerable extent in organizing t en'ant 

I | to be agitational in 

nature and to be harboring a Socialist 'and Communist faction that fostered 

. dissension amo ng | l In criminal , 

proceedings by| I 
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Letter to Director, FBI 

Re: CP, USA, TOPLEV 

INTERNAL SECURITY - C 



| was . 

SECURITY MATTER - C 



Subject is piplnypH as a 

Detroit, Michigan. 



Pnnuni-m n «+ Subject has been a member of the CP since 193U and has attended 

: ^CoMnunists at Detroit, Michi gan. An early 



— - U.U Lie WUXU* iYU-UIlJU 

report from the Boston Office advised files there in dicated that, , 

sponsored by the Chelsea Labor Lyceum, a strong ComimisHente ?? 7 ^ Celebration 



bvf 



A statement attributed to the Subject's wifeJ 

^ • “i r\ r\ u * * 



ooctucmuiu aii-GrxDu-cea *00 tne Subject* s i 

1 l on April 22, 19l+ii. In conversatio n withl 

J replied .in answer to a statement thatl 



Iwas repor ted 



a job „w^ ? Pl ^ d + in a ^atement that p~l *as in the market for 

a job, 'Well, that sounds like you wouli mean the Army nr W aw.ii I — 

^!7f r ! d h l Sayin l the Arw had Placed him in|, then said, "You 

don t sound very disappointed," to which | ] answered, "You wouldn't want 



X * 1- . , „ xvu VVUU1UU' 0 WcUlU 

° ; hypocrite, would you? After all, I would rather save my hide for 

election 8 " j lshting ^rs at j ome . if thejwrong ones win out in the coming 



_ nw , „ , e i__ _____ — ,replied, "That's right, if DE'ffiY or the HOOVER 

crowd gets in, there will be plenty of street fighting to do because it will 

' * 1 



0 — , <jx sureeu iignuing to do be 

bring on a civil war. R< OSEVELTb got to have this fourth term." 



. . , . , w as asked what would happen to the Party if DEWEY shou ld get il l. to 

she replied 't/e will go underground." I C ountered with the 

statement, xes, we will go underground. All lists and records will be 
destroyed and all contacts will be personal." 



of theT 



T9H5 



r^memt 



Subject in 19k3 and 19)i)i -B££^s a member and 
CP, and a| 



3 



Los .'ngcles County CP: member of the 



fin — Hg-,held CP membership card number | | in 

.. J number | [in 19ii7. and OP m embership card numbe r 

b-n 19 U8. ]^n 191*8 Subject was | 7 

-1 M* the CP. In 191x9 Subject was a member of thel L 

J and has . ser ved on I 1 1 various 



**S^*-' wv* V 

CP organizations ivLthinf 
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Informants have re ported his regular «t.t an^«nr. a at CP meetings 



and functions. A meeting of the 



of the CP was held at 



, , _ , . , , , : ~zx~~ — I I'-'J- one ur was ne 

t ^. Sub ^ GCt 1 home in “ Subject has been in frequent contact with 



officials of 
USA, as one o-ri 



~ ^ u-ii jLi. u LJUUOcKJXt Wlun 

and in 19h& was cleared by the National Board, CP 



. Subject has made heavy financial contributions to the Party 

and has also promoted CP publications. 



Subject was 



Association on [ 
Michigan. 



\a State Conference of the r.nmnmrvi «+. p.vH.tioal 
J at the Jericho Temple, 2705 Joy Road, Detroit, 



INTERVIEW 



The fisur of Subject on March 18, 19$k, reflected that the 



b7D 



]to 



Subject left his place of employment and proceeded to the 
a delicatessen restaurant to have lunch, '/t 3:10 PM as he approached his 
parked car. Agent JOSEPH HYBLE intercepted the Subject while Agent FRED G. 

COOK maintained a security watch and observed the approach. The Agent 
greeted the Subject with outstretched hands an 3 shook hands with the Subject 
who smiled and had a puzzled look on his face. In friendly and rapid succession 
the Agent stated he would like to talk with the Subject, that undoubtedly the 
Subject knew that the Agent represented the FBI, that the Agent did not want 
to question, subpoena, or otherwise cause any personal inconvenience, 
that certainly there was no harm in a friendly discussion between two men. 

The Agent also acknowledged thfit the Subject was busy and definitely lived 



up to his nickname 



the Agent having found it rather difficult 



I i ^ j. jl u l aidici :_i. 

to catch up with him during the Subject's many trips in and out of his 
employment. Comment ‘was also directed to the Subject's late lunch. 
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Letter to Director, FBI 

Re: CP, USA, TOPLEV 

INTERNAL SECURITY - C 
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I ~~l was, 

SECURITY FITTER - C 



After the Subject somewhat recovered his wits, he smilingly 
indicated he had a very busy day and this was the first opportunity he had 
to dash off for a sandwich. He also acknowledged that the Agent represented 
the Bureau although no credentials were exhibited* The Agent then asked the 
Subject whether it would inconvenience him to have a little chat and suggested 
either the Agent's car parked near by or the Subject's car as the Agent did 
not want to unnecessarily embarrass the Subject in the event friends or 
acquaintances observed them conversing out in the open. The Subject remarked 
that he and the Agent could talk in his car and that he could spare the time 
as he did not have to return to his employment in any particular hurry. The 
Subject proceeded to unlock his car and reached over to the passenger side 
to admit the Agent. Still continuing the friendly attitude the Agent told 
the Subj ect that both of them were mature enough to eliminate preliminaries 
and discuss the situation in this pract i cal manner. 

Subj ect was informed that he knows certainly of the fast ‘that 
the Bureau has knowledge of the Subject's complete membership in the 
organization, of his activities ani positions held within the Party. The 
Subject raised his eyebrows and nodded in acquliesbence. The Agent remarked 
that he felt he knew the Subject well enough to receive some cordiality in 
spite of the Party' s edict that members should have nothing to do with the 
FBI when approached. The Agent appraised the Subject's membership in the 
organization as afrantagaos jn that he was in an excellent position to assist 
his Government much more than other dutiful citizens who have voluntarily 
offered their services but had never associated with that organization. The 
Subject was told that Party members have on many occasions voluntarily 
contacted the Bureau and offered their services after they had come to the 
realization that the Party was not good for this country. 

. During the Agent's presentation, it was observed that the Subject 

interru P’ fc and present his arguments. Upon allowing such an interruption 
Subject opened up by stating that the Government appears unduly alarmed over 
the threat of Communism. He stated he was assured with facilities such as 



— Ij. ** 




Letter to Director, FBI 



Re: CP, USA, TOPLEV 

INTERNAL SECURITY - C 



I was. 

SECURITY MATTER -C 



we have namely, the Armed Forces, State Police, Sheriff Departments, City 
Police, and the FBI, there is constant control over any threat of danger to 
our established form of democracy. He remarked that he had never observed 
activity practiced by anyone in the organization and that after 
* -ta rS ^ "trial in New York which resulted in determihg those Subjects 

guilty of a violation of established law, he drifted away from the Party# 



a member of the[ 



The Subject was then asked by the Agent why he continued being 



1 lie XiiUcSU UU. 

Jof the Party, contributing $100.00 per month 



I ■ , l — ^ ) uvuui j.wuuj.115 »i pxuuiuu pci. IlXUIlUil 

regularly after 19 U8 until about 19!? 2 and then $20.00 per month for a short 
period thereafter, also whv he co ntinued to be active in Party rel ntal groups 
such as the 1 & ^ 



f 
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I Subject made no answer to this statement. Subject expressed his 

loyalty for our form of Government and stated he would fight to preserve our 
way of life. He stated this was the best country in the world, that it 
surpasses any nation in production, government, etc. He pointed out that he 
was living well, but it took a lot of hard work. The Subject was cnmnl -i mpnt .prf 



J 



[ on hi 5 | fortunes pointing out his[ ! 

| | and reminded him that only unrough opportunities afforled in this and 

only this country could he be thankful for his personal as well as financial 
assent for himself and his family ♦ 



Subject was reminded that instead of volunteering to serve in 
the Armed Forces during World War II he obtained a job in industry which 
contradicted his statement that he would fight for his country when asked to 

do so* In explanation the Subject Statud hvi thought he could better serve his 

country as a| |and help production in furnishing 

the armed might needed to win against the enemy* 



The Agent then pointed out though law enforcement agencies, and 
particularly the FBI, have acquired a lot of knowledge concerning the CP, or 
any other subversive organization, that the Bureau is charged with protecting 
the internal security of the country and is constantly desirous of knowing 
more of the complete situation in order to assure our citizens of protection 
against any or all subversion* 
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The Subject was told that here was an opportunity to practice 
his loyalty for his Government by cooperating and furnishing information to 
the Bureau instead of professing loyalty and performing the least requirement 
of a citizen by sitting back and having the assurance that- the situation is 
and always will be in hando Other nations particularly those Satellite 
nations had maintained the complacence and attitude of 11 it cannot happen here 
and what have they now? n They are nations totally dominated by that long 
tenade emanating from the CP of Russia^ The Subject stated that even though 
he would furnish information to the Agent and that information was confidential 
and available to no one outside the Subject, Agent, and the Bureau, nevertheless 
he had a conscience and has to live with itj that he could not n finger n anyone 
as it was against his principle* Further, he would be causing harm to those 
1! duped n into the Party and innocent of any wrong doingo 

The Subject was told he &ould assist the Bureau in evaluating 
information concerning such innocent persons and advise whether or not ary 
individuals were dangerous to our country* He could help evaluate other 
information the Bureau has received concerning individuals as the Bureau is 
interested in only those who are in a position to and will cause harm to our 
countrye In effect, he will not be n f ingering 11 such members, he will be 
helping them* The Subject was further asked how could he as an individual 
member of the organization pass judgment by stating he will be ^fingering" 
someone to whom harm will come. The Bureau which has made a country ^wide 
investigation of the Communist Movement and has a better overall picture of 
the situation is nevertheless in no position to draw any conclusion but to 
obtain the facts after a full investigation and present these facts upon which 
a conclusion of guilty or innocence will be established by courts of law* 

The Agent asked for another get-together soon at which time literature 
would be shown to the Subject as proof of the conspiritorial character of the CP# 
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The Subject replied that it was up to the Agent; however, he made no offer 
to set a date. The Subject was asked to call the Agent after he had given 
thought to what had been discussed md set a time for another meeting* The 
Subject then repaired the Agent's name several times to help him remember if 
and when he called* At this juncture the Agent and the Subject shook hands 
m a friendly manner and the Subject drove back to his employment at J+iUO PM* 

OBSERVATION 

, , Wfis observed that at the beginning of the interview the Subject 

strove to impress upon the Agent that the Communist Party was not illegal and 
when, established law determined so he made his exist; that he himself did 
nothing wrong and that the country was unnecessarily alarmed over a situation 
it. has complete control. over* At first he emphasized that it was against his 
principle, to cooperate in a manner which would cause him to "finger" anyone* 

He . emphasized, even if he lost his job and his family would suffer, he could 
still not see hi gj way clear to undertake such a status* I | 

. |has a definite interest in the| | 

where the Subject is employed and who is also iril I 

in the(_; / Michigan, and the 

Subject s statement . emphasizing his strong objection to cooperating even 

ough he lost his job has little value, and the Agent believes that the • 

u ject also recognized the fact that he would not go to such extent* The 
Agent, pointed out that this is strictly a voluntary deal and certainly no 
retaliation could be expected from the Bureau even though the Subject was not 
cooperative. Toward the end of the interview, however, the Subject did not 
again repeat or express himself on the points mentioned above. 

. Bureau authority is requested to continue recontacts with the 

Subject as long as he is receptive to conversation with the view in mind, of 
course, to develop him as a confidential informant* 
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Be Bureau 0-1 to this office ..inquiring as to when 



v : , ; . please he -.advised" that spat chec ks anfr sw rvei 1 lan c e s 

j ! ; hay© been made On this. individual but td date no satisfactory - 
Cset-upihas been achieved for -conducting ah interview under this 
/ pro however> efforts are continuing to contact subjecfc and 
it is hoped that he will . be interviewed within the_ next few v 
weeks*-;-, ■ ’ • ; 
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Office Memorandum • 



SUBJECT: 



EITtECTOE, F.B.I* 



SAC NFrfAEK 



CP USA, TOPLEV 
IS - C 




UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



date: April 5, 1954 



AE1EKTI0K; Assistant Birector A. H. Belmont 

Because of the informant f s keen interest in| 

| SA h'LwAhi . 1 

Ql BTTKKT arranged with a l | to navsTBg pictures — 

taken for the informant in color. The Informant is a| 

| New Jersey. 

Th» info rman t vas delighted vit h the offer of assistance . 1 T he close, 
personal friend of the agent is I I Hew Je rsey, 

employed in the I I 

I Rev York City. He is I I 



| He vas not apprised of the nature of the 
relationship with the informant, although he could safely he trusted 
vith such information, if it were necessary to disclose it* He fa6 
spent approximately twelve hours in surveying. c onferring with - b7c 
the nffyi-Mnvvh and actuall y I | on Saturday and b7D 

Sunday, | 

Cn April 15th the informant telephone d the agent at home and 

jubilantly a nnounced that he had just I I 

l and was thrilled with the results. He wanted | |and 

EUIXE to see them as soon as possible. 

Arrangements were made to meet at his office to see l ~| 

on April 20, 1954* 



At 3:30 p.m., April 20th, | |and BORKF, met the informant and 

were cordially greeted vith an enthusiastic description of the 
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*tter to Bureau 



that the | 

3ob. He then 



expressed h ia appreciation of the agent* 8 urging 

and the offer to gat an expert t o do the 

\ the 



_ | etc. during the b7c 

I The inrormant at tne ena exclaimed. "Now you know why X was b?D 

ao pleased and excited when X called you,” 




later arrangements were made to contact the informant* On April 26th 
by telephone he suggested that the agent ride with him to Hew York where he had 
to bpy some supplies, This was agreed upon. 

At 10 {15 a.m. he picked up the agent in downtown Newark and drove 
to New York} discussion was on a good, personal level. At one point he changed 
the sub ject from the personal level and volunteered the in formation that I I 



saia ne argoea against auca al 
additional publicity to the] 
attendance was small er at the protest mea 
week later, I concurred. He then sa 



| in Newark* He 
I since it would give 
land might boomerang if the 
irotest meeting. He suggest ed that it be held i 
He then said that they were I 
~ |appearance. 



This was highly gratify ing since another source had advised that 
the informant and others wap a on a| “ 

| appearance . 

The informant then went on to say that he had been invited to a 
dinner fori during the previous week, but had been unable to attend 

it, He Saia he also had an invitation to a dinner to be riven in honor of 

| Ho thought 

later the event was sponsored by the Progressive Party, and that he may be able 
to attend. 

He then stated that a couple of weeks previously he had B a feeler” 
suggesting that he hold meetings at his office. He said he was told that he 
could determine whether they should be in small or large groups, all negro or 
mixed, or any other factor to suit himself. He was asked to think it over* 
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>er to 



He stated that there had been no follow-up, but he expected soon to b 
for hia d ecision. Ee identified the individual making the request as 



It is to be noted that | |i» an SI awt><ftafe of this office and 

self-e mployed I \ (Bureau file number I I Kewark file 

number | } He seemed to infer that he would agree to some type of 

meeting, and accordingly was not questioned as to whet action he intended to 
take. 



fl ll of the shove information was spontaneously furnished by the 
informant, without any inquiry of eny kind being made by the agent. 



The informant made 

and the fcbhftr* at the 



The iufor»ant Made tva atena in Km* York* one at the supply house 

dovutowu and ths othar st the I . where he made arTangeaenta to 

^ Ihereafter* Since he then had to visit 

two staff &e&bers at their officer, he suggested that the agent vould prefer 
to be dropped off at a nearby subway station. Ee asked if the agent had any 
specific questions to ask first. *hen told there were a couple he suggested 
driving into a side street where he parked. 



Ee was 
of the 



asked if be had am 


r recent contact with 




1 


Ian fiewaric. He said he had net seen him since be had 



opposed to his K activ 
He remembered that I 
Army. He stated that 



a year or two ago. Ke recalled that l 
iYitiea CT as were a couple of employees of the 
k?as a very active" when Informant got eu 



ot out of the 



This 



was really the first voluntary statement of the informant in which he even 
admitted inferentially, direct, personal knowledge of CP activities as such. 



The meeting w as terminated at ai 
two blocks to the | 

The contact lasted approximately < 



lout am 



e-quarters. 



This was, without a doubt, the most successful session with thie 
infoitiante He talked freely and furnished considerable information of value 
and made statements holding promise of even more valuable info rmation, it ms 
obvious that the interest and efforts shown by the agent in the | ~ 

situation was responsible for the results* The assistance eive nEad made it 
possible for tb» 4wf<vrnu»»*-- ■>■.« ^akB an impression with| \ 

He was extremely pleased and grateful 
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Letter to Bureau. 

On the we pim aath i!io cont inteatl cirally inquired 

to the possibility oi l fr o XesriTif '&#*'• 

informant had any familiarity with reg-crd to the equfcacat. Ifco informant 
stated that he was considering I I 



and is merely mentioned as a matter of interest* 

After the last meeting with the informant it was learned that 

‘ - It 



h Wtix m 



for jobs* trade and peace 11 to be heldl I 

I Newark. The conference appears to be on a thinly veiled CP front. 

I I There are five topics or panels 




The agent was not aware of this fact a 
informant did not mention it, if he was aware of it* 



a inter 



On April 28th the agent recontacted the informant to inquire when 

he wanted to borrow the camera again since he had indic ated intentions to 

take additional footage. Informant stated that he had a | 
to attend in New York Staring that week and would not be able to find time for 
the photography until the week of May 3rd. Accordingly it is planned to contact 
him on the evening of May 4th. 

It would appear highly desirable to permit the informant to volunteer 
the information concerning the conference. The nature of the relationship with 
him to date is not such that he can be directed to immediately furnish such 
information when it comes to his attention. If he continues to progress along 
the lines indicated in the last contact it would appear desirable not to attempt 
to dominate the situation with him for the time being, b? 

It is to be noted as previously indicated that the informant becomes 
highly engrossed and emotional about projects in which he get himself involved, 
either in connection with his professional work or as in this instance, the 
I 1 He has indicated to the agent that he has always reacted 

in this manner. It is also to be noted that the agent earlier speculated that 
the informant conducted his affairs in a rather haphazard manner* This was 
corroborated when the informant state d that on April 25th he had a committment 
I I vhich he had agreed to do four to five 

weeks earlier. On April 23rd he agreed to l .... I 

morning of April 25th - ySM wt a record of it. It then developed that 

and he had promised to take her to New 

York. 
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letter to Bureau 



Hie appointments with the agent for contact obviously run into 
similar previous coanittments. There is no method of overcoming this handi- 
cap and it oust be accepted as characteristic of the individual. 

The Bureau will he kept advised of the developments. 
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AIK TEL 



DIRECTOR, FBI, ATTN. MR. A. H. BELMONT (100-3-99) 



CP USA ^TOPLBV, ; IS-CS 



3M-C, INTERMEDIARY CONTACTED 



SUBJECT ^4/1/54 AND WAS ADVISED THAT HE FEARED THAT AGENTS AS 
LAWYERS COULD CONFUSE HIM BECAUSE OF HIS LACK OF EDUCATION AND HE 
MUST RELUCTANTLY REFUSE THE REQUEST. OTHER POSSIBLE APPROACHES WILL 
BE SUGGESTED IN LETTER WHICH FOLLOWS. 
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SAC* PHILADELPHIA, I 



^.OIS5®IS5! PART&. USA 



4/1/54 



— COllTODHEIfiL 



WERKAL SECtmifST - C 



INTERNAL SEC1 



!Y ~ C 



Attention* Assistant Director A. H. BELHONT 



Rebulet 



EGBERT if* GRANT and I 



and mylet 2/16/54* 



its instituted by SAs 
| near the home of subject 



At 9:55 a*tt*j I l left his house and walked to 

Ms dag which, w as parked nearby# Be was approached by SA GRANT 
with SA j H observing from the Bureau car* 

I ^ _ H refused to talk with Agents saying several 

times ,t sorry IT and "not interested”* He did not stop* but got 
into his car and drove away* 

It is not anticipated that he will be recontacted 
unless information is developed indicating Such a recontact 
might be productive* In this event Bureau authority will be 
requested for the interview* 
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Rebulet, 13/16/53 



On 1/21/54, "As THABO Q. iWIUTO and VICTOR CiV-iPI went to the 
vicinity of subject's home and aelacted a secure place to aeet with subject. 

As he had requested, the subject was called by phone by SA BUiiKE to arrange 
for this specific meeting. The subject said that he had gotten the depression 
that a ” job* 1 w'.3 being offered to hi® and that he would like to know whatLer 
it was under Civil Service and would li v e to know the details. It was 
explained that it w?.3 something that he could do which would be explained 
to him in detail at a meeting place which was suggested. He daisied that 
he could not understand how ho could do something that more qualified and 
educated persons could not do. ^ith this, the agent offered to explain to 
hi® in person. He was told that the waiter wae of a confidential nature. 

He said he realised that and that he could not understand it* He con- 
cluded that ha had acre senee than to think he was qualified to hold a 
government job in an organization with such highly trained and educated 
people and decided that he had better let the matter drop. He reiterated 
at considerable length his faith in God and his desire to stay neutral in 
controversial matters. He declined to meet with agent 3 as suggested. 

He was asked whether he would be willing to meet with some other 
person in whoa he might have confidence. He said that he would* It was 
explained that the matter had not as yat been discussed with the other 
person and would not be unless ha consented to it* He stated that he 
would politely listen to such a person without making any comment in 
advance. He expressed the opinion that he could not understand what he 
was being asked to do and hoped that the other person would be able to make 
it clearer. It was not apparent whether the subject was "playing dumb" 
or really did not comprehend* He discussed the matter politely as on 
previous occasions, but exhibited the same reluctance to cooperate in the 
objective of the interview. The conversation lasted from approximately 
5*10 p.ai. to 5*25 p.m. 
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ATTENTION: ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR A. H. BELtOi’iT 



SECUBITI ViMSm - 0 



Reference is made to Bulet dated 2/l'l/$h in 'which authority 
was granted to contact the ab ove capti oned individual* Said referenced 
letter also indicated that if ! I had definitely indicated a desire 

to cooperate additional authority would not he needed to contact him in 
the future « Said refe renced letter also gave the Seattle Office authority 
to compensate ! l at the rate of f&O per month for a period of three 

months, effective 2/1/51}., with the understanding by him that he would not 
receive any money unless he in return furnished information of value* 



INTERVIEW TbETH] 



On 3MMJ 



pretext at his place of employm ent], the 



Seattle, telephone Min 
to meet hi m at noon on March 2h in the vicinity of 



liras taleo fronically contacted under suitable 

in 



ha 

t 



and via this medium arrangements were made 



jjim 



b6 

Agents prior to noon on March 2 4 conducted a short spot check b7c 
surveillance in the vicinity of the above-mentioned address after as- b 7 D 
cert aiming that the area was secure* parked the Bureau autom obile in a 
spot near the inter section *£ | | At 12*01 P*K*, 

agents wet! land they iranediately entered said parked Bureau automobile# 



E 



Ifar a mimta nr 



Friendly greetings were exchanged with| 
so ?nd then he remarked that he had been calling at the] 

appyrnHwatA-lTT niwa ft vntrAc aivi that he was Being ’—11 ' 

eh 

He 



njhi.' 



there 

is the 

said that he has also seen a few of hie fomar associates in the Co mmunist 
Party and they aooarontly are still friendly towards him* | | intimated 



to agents that he was quite certain that in due time he would again be back 
in good s tanding i n the Ccmunist Party in this area* Agents at this time 
cautioned | | not to pursue this matter at too rapid a rate, hut rather 
take it slow and sure in order that no suspicion might be leveled upon him 
by Communist Party members# 
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I I said that ha understood this and thought that ha had 

bean acting accordingly by* taking it rather slowly at this time* 

jk sa instructed by agents to prepaid a varitten summary 
of his QjBimroist Fartg activities relative to the reason why he originally 
joined the Party* his activities therein while a staler and the reason v*by 
ho dropped out# He *.rss also instructed to prepare to tha best of his re- 
collection activities that took place at different meetings he attended 
with particular reference bolog mad e to those presort and tha type of 

meeting, where Held* etc# said that ha * oild end savor to prepare 

each, a ssvmary furrisb it tc* agents as seer* ?.? possible# H© also' tnen- 
tion a d that h© was at the current time going over his very large supnly 
of Gomruvist Party literature and preparing it ao * l-at be co uld bring it 
to Seattle fror. Mr homo sod furnish it to agents* | | was rotrested 

to identify each piece of Rcrasunist Party li terstura with his initials in 
pencil* 

I | >7ta iafomed by agent c tvt ho nasfe bo vary careful not 

to make mention oi the fact to shyon© tlut he wsa cooperating with tho FBI* 

He said, «fou men undoubtedly know that X would not make such a mistake 
the second time, insstaicli as I undoubtedly caused you embarrassment some 
nonths ago whan X untMrkingly infoward the Coast Guard Anneal board that 
X had cooperated with the | | also remarked that he was well 

aware of the importance of the function that he was endeavoring to perform 
and would be most certain that he carried out his end of the bargain# He 
was also again reminded that he at no time was to assume or indicate to 
anyone that he we. s employed bv the FB I* He said that he wall understood 
this fact* Agents also told I that they were not in any way interested 

in emnlovee or employer relationships regarding union matters* In this 
connection fee ■nr.'i told ihst the Fbl uas interested* however* in tomsuniat 
Varly infiltration into labor unions or any other group* 

I was told 'ey ag.nts that he would be compensated for Ms 

time and effort expended and that at the current time he would he paid 
im a month if fep in return f urnished information of value concerning 
current activities* | was given on 3/2li/$h by agents with the 

understanding that ho would not receive any more money at this time uniless 
he produced information of value* It was understood in this connection, 
however, tlv-t it would be rather difficult for him to reactivate Mti'isI f on 
a ’•moments notice !i and that such reactivation on Ms part, would take careful 
planning and undoubtedly would consume considerable time and effort* He was 
told in this connection that he would be well compensated for any time ex- 
pended in an endeavor to properly reactivate himself* 
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“In a dictatorship one does not think, one quotes” 

— Ignazio Silone 

I N the Soviet Union there are four Synoptic Gospels: 
the words of the Master, Marx, and the commentaries 
of the Three Apostles, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. By virtue 
of a Quatemian Mystery, the four are one and besides 
them there is none. All cumulative experience, all record- 
ed history, all the scientific investigations of a half- 
century, or a cycle of centuries, in genetics or philology 
or music, can be whisked away in the thunderclap of a 
single quotation from any one of the four, or buried 
under a hail of quotations from all four at once. 

Where all utterances, large and small, profound or 
casual, serious or jesting, ill-tempered, sanguine or dys- 
peptic, are alike erected into a sacred canon, quotations 
can be found to fit any need, annihilate any questioner, 
and, day after tomorrow, prove the reverse of what was 
proved today. This quotational shock treatment and 
chain reaction, once started, can no longer be stopped. 
One quotation calls for another, until the Scripture is 
gradually reduced to a rubble of fragmentary texts bear- 
ing little or -no relation to the original structure of 
thought. There is a curious hide-and-seek censorship in 
which one utterance is roared into the public’s unresist- 
ing ear while another utterance is carefully concealed 
as if it did not exist. 

In recent years, the years of the late Stalinist dispensa- 
tion, there is a whole body of Marx’s writings which is 
buried many feet below the level of the embalmed body 
of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. This body of the sacred text 
is literally never unwrapped or exhibited for public 
contemplation or veneration. For all practical purposes, it 
has been expurgated and its author posthumously purged, 
for it deals with Russian aggressive expansion over 
Europe and Asia, with Russian “Asiatic backwardness 
and barbarism,” with the aggressive imperialist nature of 
Pan-Slavism, with the threat to democracy and socialism 
that comes from the spread of Russian abolutist state in- 
stitutions and Russian imperial power. Instead of citing 



them, explaining them, or explaining them away, the 
self-avowed “greatest of the apostles of Marx” has pre- 
ferred to bury the entire text fathoms deep in the earth. 

In this as in all things, the historian of the Russian 
Revolution increasingly finds himself forced to dig like an 
archaeologist among time-buried ruins in order to re- 
establish die true outlines of events and ideas, buried be- 
neath a deliberately created surface rubble of misquota- 
tion, circumlocution and simple forgery. 

PROOFS FROM THE MASTER 

Lenin was accustomed, as Krupskaya tells us, “to con- 
sult with Marx” whenever he found himself faced with 
a new situation requiring new solutions or new quota- 
tional proofs from the Master. How would it be, then, if 
we should follow his example now, in order to find out 
how Marx would have reacted to present-day problems — 
let us say, to Russo-Turkish relations, the Dardanelles, 
Iran, or the Truman Doctrine. Nothing could be simpler, 
for Marx actually does utter his views in no uncertain 
terms concerning every one of the above problems. 

In an article which appeared in the New York Tribune 
of April 12, 1853, Marx wrote: 

“The commercial importance of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus makes them at the same time military 
positions of the first rank, that is, positions of deci- 
sive importance in any war. Similar points are Gibral- 
tar and Helsingoer [commanding the entrance into the 
Baltic. — B.D.W.]. But the Dardanelles are, from the 
nature of their locality, even more important. . . . The 
narrowness of the strait at the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus is such that a few properly erected and 
well armed fortifications, such as Russia, once in pos- 
session, would not tarry to erect, might defy the com- 
bined fleets of the world if they attempted a passage. 
In that case, the Black Sea would be more properly a 
Russian lake than even the Lake of Ladoga, situated in 
its very heart. The resistance of the Caucasians would 
be starved out at once; Trebizond would be a Russian 
port, the Danube a Russian river. Besides, when Con- 
stantinople is taken, the Turkish Empire is cut in 
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tWQ. i . Macedonia, Thessalj^pibahi^^fcjutflanked 
and cut off from the main body, will not^K the Con- 
queror to the trouble of subduing them; they will have 
i nothing left but to beg for mercy and for an army to 

maintain internal order. 

“But, having come thus far on the way to universal 
| empire, is it probable that this gigantic and swollen 

power will pause in its career? .* . . With Constanti- 
! nople, she stands on the threshold of the Mediterran- 

ean; with Durazzo and the Albanian Coast, she is in 
! the very center of the Adriatic. . . . Flanking the 

Austrian dominions on the north, east and south, Rus- 
sia will count the Habsburgs [t.e., Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. — B.D.W.] as her vassals. . . . The 
broken and undulating Western frontier of the Em- 
pire, ill-defined in respect to natural boundaries, would 
call for rectification ; and it would appear that the nat- 
ural frontier of Russia runs from Dantzig, or perhaps 
Stettin, to Trieste^ As sure as conquest follows con- 
quest and annexation annexation, so sure would the 
conquest of Turkey by Russia be only the prelude for 
the annexation of Hungary, Prussia, Galicia, and for 
the ultimate realization of the Slavonic Empire which 
certain fanatical Panslavistic philosophers have 
dreamed of. . . . 

“But let Russia get possession of Turkey and her 
strength is increased nearly half, and she becomes 
superior to all the rest of Europe put together. Such 
an event would be an unspeakable calamity to the revo- 
lutionary cause. The maintenance of Turkish inde- 
pendence, or, in the case of the possible dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire, the arrest of the Russian scheme 
of annexation, is a matter of the highest moment. In 
this instance, the interest of the revolutionary democ- 
racy and of England go hand in hand. Neither can 
permit the Tsar to make Constantinople one of his 
capitals, and we shall find that, when driven to the 
wall, the one will resist him as determinedly as the 
other.” 

So, too, I found in Marx’s correspondence to the New 
York Tribune warnings about the “hundreds of Russian 
agents perambulating Turkey and the Balkans”; about 
the use Russia was making of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and clergy; the imperialist use she was making 
of Pan-Slavist ideology “to unite all branches of the 
great Slav race under one sceptre and to make them the 
ruling race of Europe”; her use of “insurrections more or 
less directly urged on by Russian gold and Russian influ- 
ence”; Russia’s ability to work out a “well-defined East- 
ern policy” while the Western powers “grope in the dark,” 
because Russia herself is “semi-Asiatic in her condition, 
manners, traditions and institutions.” And Marx has dis- 
covered, no less, the germs of that new rule for the 
Balkans which makes loyalty to Russia the test of loyalty, 
and treason to Russia the test of treason. Of Prince 
Menshikov, the Molotov and Vishinsky of his day, Marx 
writes in the Tribune of June 9, 1853: 

“What Prince Menshikov now demands is . . . that 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, as well as the Metropolitan Arch- 
bishops [throughout the Balkans — B.D.W.] shall be 
immovable, unless proved guilty of high treason — 





against the Rus: 
of the Tsar. . . 



We did not start this game of quotations, but since 
more than one can play at it, it would not be hard for 
Tito, either, to find a veritable atom bomb of quotations 
in these pages to blast Stalinism out of the tabernacle 
where the sacred writings are kept. 



GLACIAL EXPANSION 

Almost one hundred years ago, it Would seem from 
his news letters, Marx had discovered what is in its pres- 
ent phase known as “the cold war,” namely that glacial 
expansion of the Russian state over Europe and Asia 
by a combination of penetration, invasion, puppetry, in- 
surrection, and the activity of its agents in every land. 
Marx felt that if this autocratic regime continued to 
spread, democracy, socialism and Western civilization 
were alike doomed. But he did not have too high an opin- 
ion of Western diplomacy and Western resistance. He was 
unsparing in his irony concerning the ease with which 
particularly Englishmen and English newspapers were 
taken in by mere professions of peace by a dictator bent 
upon seizing as cheaply as possible the fruits of war. 

“In all essential points,” he wrote in the Tribune of 
April 19, 1853, “Russia has steadily, one after an- 
other, gained her ends thanks to the ignorance, dull- . 
ness, and consequent inconsistency and cowardice of 

the Western Governments ” 

No pacifist, Marx looked with disdain upon the peace- 
at-any-price camp in the West: 

“One thing must be evident at least,” he wrote, 
“that it is the stockjobbers and the peace-mongering 
bourgeoisie, represented in the British government by 
the oligarchy, who surrender Europe to Russia, ana 
that in order to resist the encroachments of the Tsar 
we must above all overthrow the inglorious Empire 
of those mean, cringing and infamous adorers of the 
golden calf.” 

What scorn Marx directed towards the fatuous optim- 
ism of the London Times concerning the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Autocrat: 

“ ‘The Tsar has declared for peace,’ the T imes is 
happy to state. . . . The Tsar has expressed “pacific” 
sentiments by his own lips' ... He will allow the 
other powers to occupy themselves with conferences 
provided they allow him meanwhile to occupy the 
principalities. . . .” (New York Tribune , Oct. 4, 1853). 

“How does it happen,” he had written four months 
earlier, “that the poor Times believed in the ‘good 
faith’ of Russia towards Turkey and her ‘antipathy’ 
against all aggrandizement? Peter proposed to raise 
himself on the ruins of Turkey. Catherine proposed 
dismemberment. . . . Nicholas, more moderate, only 
demands the exclusive protectorate of Turkey [now 
extended to the exclusive protectorate of all the 
‘people’s democracies’ in the Balkans and elsewhere — 
B.D.W.]. Mankind will not forget that Russia was the 
protector of Poland, the protector of the Crimea, the 
protector of Courland [the Baltic Provinces — B.D.W.], 
the protector of Georgia, Mingrelia, the Circassian 
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and Caucasian YriwBAnd now fHKia the protector 
of Turkey!” 

As to Russia’s lip-service to anti-imperialism and its 
declared “antipathy to aggrandizement,” Marx offered: 



“the following facts from a mass of the acquisitions 
of Russia since Peter the Great. The Russian frontier 
has advanced: 

Toward Berlin, Dresden, Vienna about 700 miles. 
Toward Constantinople 500 miles. 

Toward Stockholm . 630 miles. 

Toward Teheran 1000 miles.” 

Of course, poor Marx is out of date, and the reader 
will have to add the additional mileages in each of the 
above directions and the mileage toward Hong Kong and 
India that stretches across two continents. 



CHANGED CONDITIONS 

Yes, of course, dear reader, “conditions have changed” 
since Marx’s day and I am not one to settle a problem by 
a quotation from any text made sacred. Among the con- 
ditions that have changed, one would have to note that 
Russia has since had a revolution which has made its 
effete empire into a new, dynamic and energetic state 
machine; that the revolution has developed into a copn- 
ter-reyolution, and that the state which was to wither 
away has become the total state. One would have to note 
that the third of the Four Apostles, Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin, seized power under the sign of anti-imperialism, 
renouncing Russia’s claims to Poland and the Baltic 
nations, to the Balkans and the Dardanelles, to northern 
Persia, Manchuria and the lands traversed by the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. 

“The Provisional Government,” Lenin wrote in- 
dignantly in July 1917, “has not even published the 
secret treaties of a frankly predatory character, con- 
cerning the partitioning of Persia, the robbing of 
China, of' Turkey, the annexation of East Prussia, 
etc. ... It has confirmed these treaties concluded^ by 
Tsarism, which for several centuries has robbed and 
oppressed more peoples than all other tyrants and des- 
pots together' . . . disgracing and demoralizing the 
Great Russian people by transforming them into an 
executioner of other peoples.” 

Yes, times have changed, and are changing still even as 
I write. The now not-so-provisional government of the 
Fourth and Greatest Apostle is bent once more bn “the 
partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, of Turkey, 
the annexation of East Prussia, etc.” and once more “is 
disgracing the Great Russian people and demoralizing 
them by transforming them into an executioner of other 
peoples.” Indeed, times have changed so much since Lenin 
wrote his impressive Imperialism, the Final Stage of 
Capitalism , that it would not be amiss for a Fifth Dis- 
ciple to arise to write a brochure no less impressive to be 
entitled: Imperialism, the Final Stage of Communism . 

All I have sought to do here is to rescue from unde- 
served purge and oblivion some of the earnest words of 
the First of the Apostles and the Founder of‘ the Faith. 



A quotat^fcfr&m in. Russia, is supposed £o be 

enough to settle anything, to make or break a theory, a 
proposal or a man. Am I stretching things when I suggest 
that the author of this now sacred text loved freedom 
and hated tyranny; believed deeply in democracy, poli- 
tical, economic and social; feared and opposed bu- 
reaucracy and slavery and personal, arbitrary rule; cher- 
ished all that was best in Western civilization and wished 
to build upon and enlarge it, not undermine and destroy 
it; feared the glacial spread of the even then too brutal 
and too total Russian Empire and insisted that it could 
and must be contained or both democracy and socialism 
would be lost? 

“If at the outset,” Marx wrote in the Tribune of De-’ 
cember 30, 1853, “they [the Western governments— 
B.D.W.] had used a manly style of language, adequate 
to the position they hold and the pretensions they set 
up before the world, if they had proved that bluster' 
and swagger could not impose on them, the Autocrat 
would not only have refrained from attempting it, but 
yv*ould have entertained for them a very different feel- 
ing from the contempt which must now animate his 
bosom. At that time, to show that they seriously meant 
to preserve Turkey intact, and were ready to back up 
their intention with fleets and armies, was the sure 
means of maintaining peace.” 

Could it be that Harry Truman was reading the un- 
expurgated Marx when he penned the Truman Doctrine? 

Or that Karl Marx was anticipating the Marshall Plan 
or the Truman Doctrine when he wrote: 

“It is cheering to see 1 the American intervention in 
Europe beginning just with the Eastern question. Be- 
sides the commercial and military importance result- 
ing from the situation of Constantinople, there are 
other important considerations uaaking its possession 
the hotly controverted and permanent subject of dis- 
pute between the East and the West— and America is 
the youngest and most vigorous representative of the 
West.” ( Tribune , August 12, 1853.) 

Whatever we make of these quotations, this much at 
least is clear, that Marx does not belong to the “peace 
camp” of the aggressively expanding total state, nor to 
the concentration-camp system that accompanies its ex- 
pansion. His voice is stifled and his writings purged and 
perverted in the .land that professes to worship him. 
When such words can be freely printed in Russia again, 
then mankind will know that Russia is once more free. 
In the meantime, a closing prophecy from Marx, the 
chief of the prophets: 

“With a worthier and more equal social status, with 
the abolition of caste and privilege, with free political 
institutions, unfettered industry, and emancipated 
thought, the people of the West will rise again to pow- 
er and unity of purpose, while the Russian Colossus it- 
self will be shattered by the progress of the masses and 
the explosive force of ideas. There is no reason to fear 
the conquest of Europe by the Cossacks. The very 
divisions and apparent weaknesses which would seem 
to render such an event easy, are the sure pledge of 
its impossibility.” 
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Ifei AUTOMATIC D E C LAS S I F I CAT I ON GUIDE 
DATE 01 - 03-2012 



Director, FBI (100-3-99) 4/13/54 

Attn* Asst. Director A* H. BELMONT 

SAC, How York (100-64755) OONPIBENTTAI ■ 

CP, OCA -"TOPLEV 

IS - C 

BEATRICE GOOISjOE, was :b 6 r 

SM - C b/c 

HeBulet 1/12/54 granting authority to approach subject 
under the Toplev program.” 

On 4/1/54 surveillance of the subject* a residenc e. 111 
Norfolk St., NYC was instituted by SAG | ~1 and 

ALFRED B. NOVAK, At 9*45 a.m. the subject was observed leaving 
her residence and after surveilling her to a discreet distance, 
the agents approached BEATRICE G00DL0E, who acknowledged her identity 

The agents identified themselves and told G00BL0E that they 
wanted to have a confidential talk with her, G00EL0E Immediately 
replied that she had nothing to say and would not talk to agents of 
the FBI. GOOtLOE then said sharply, "Don’t follow me - I don’t want 
to be followed by white men”. At this point GOOBLOE turned and 
walked rapidly away* 

In view oi the subject’s obvious adherence to the CP 
directives as to the policy to be followed when approached by the 
FBI, no further attempt will be made to contact GOODLOE under the 
Toplev program at this time. 
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pE CLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: p'; 
.FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE C.’ 
DATE 01-03-2012 






Director,PBl Xl05^3-99) (i 00 -* 
; : iAfct: As^iitanti DJjectoiP A . H. 



- ~ A $ AM MIKJAiHIAN t wa : ' , . ' : 

- , " ■ . ■; ■■ v-r'* i 

: i*0 > '■'•# authoriainga 

; '- : - Inter^ ? 

'wv ’.■; ■ ■; '.’■■''''r 1 <>n ’ ':AHA3,X;; : ME^AMI^ '^TBsats: . l©uip.ve£i3i«Fd t f • • i; : 3=.- . ' 2^'' r ?' : - 

c'veppioy^ 40: East 12th St. V'NYCy aiiid{* Aefrlapfe^ ; j: > * -t ; : 

: ; ; a -s^p^D 

v Si'--.‘i',?- ■ "' VABft^AjS^^v acknowledged jiisyidentityy -and 

themselves -piy >. : "i'v 

Ibb^cri^l’ts^i^ 3^Vioipsd<iiB-; i®ri .':•>&£« ;• - 

'■ ’; afford hlm a oppprtiiusity: to hays a friendly confide with / - 

^i ; 'Ageht8'-.pf,-^hs^ FBIiOrtmattArsbf^ andto 

• US (^vernoent ; He advised that he’ was not being placed undex* ar re st, and 
hb wasoffered theopportipiltytocohverse^w^ a Bureau ; 

":cir^s tiKLcti- >vaj^li^'v': '"■S- 

h -’: ~ |WAilM po3^t^jtjr- ; ‘i^pliJeci ^.' ‘JAi .•■&£'• perry )gant&^eft> : : tut 
cannot talk to you:. ;-.';l cannot talk "to the FBI. " 4 'He’ was; ^ 5 

could ribttalk to the FBI, but he : only shook ; his hsadi aM repotted- his"y ■ 
- statement. ' The Agents expiained to MIBJANIaH; thej&peau'a lnt^estJ; : ; :; : "v“ ; ; ' . 
;: '- In protActirigthe security of the natiort^ fa^ It wae^pointed^ 

.., ; that . as /a .naturalized vcitizen . - he was expectedtocooperatb wlth the 1 ; ' ' 

. T 1 Ooverhmeht'i i • ••••••' •“ '•■■fy V/'^h s *:Tt 



- r’; i;. MIRJANIAN^ bach statement or queetion oh r the -part ■'of.' the' -, ; ‘-- 

' : ;AgAnte ^ ;; ]iWre^:'- , shook repeated 'his-. : statement ,-■ ? : , :;■ 5 

' : £*i:-aipy^^ \y- 

yniinBrod^ 'eff ort - to draw. MI^ ;but ; - 

•!gbaAwiiii^ : .iha' W 

Agents Uiv?m^ : ' ■; -\. •'•••’•- ■'.; • V-' 

:V:y\ v : : y ; jiFor; apprp^faately lQ minu^ the Agents talto^ MIRJANIAH, 
i^hout/gett ihganjt ^ other th^ his pireYious reitork that 



^AIM^ 



:i- . wy 100-114173 












' ■ r ■' * ' . ; : •/: tetter to the/ Director / : ■ v : : 

^ " v ' .- #100-1^270 : " /•%::;/■: ;///. v j :) .v „/ 

/:-;<:; ' ' he cohid not talktothe FBI. : ' / MirtJANIAN ■ finally re covered Ma.composure , . 

And: etai^^ under arireat, ; ; theri I W;free v .'. : .;/ 

«?• at any time,/is:that/ correct 2," He /whs/ ^eured : -;that/ hes wa* - free. ,;' :■ j ;i . .;/ 
i : f"; tobrehk off the conversation/ at his pleasure,, but , It /was suggested to ■■■ /;///: 

■ /MI&JANIAN that he. give the Agent an opportunity to talk to him again - \ ^ './:/;. 

' ■ . ihthenear future. MIRJANIAN ■again shook. his he and. replied politely, ... /; 

//; ■■: ■ am sbrry gentleiaentbut I datuiot talk'. to you at'; all. /. If I change ■ 0 \ r " r 

■■> /^/ i//:; '•■:/' /■' "MIR^IANAiwaa asked if ihe;.khew : 'th®Z.^hereafap^ 

■ ; f ugitives. He shook his head in a negative f ashlon. Hewas asked ' 

• if '.he. wouldadvise the 

./ ; this point,' MIRJAWIM sald, ,, I am sorry:- ^ 1/^ 

■/: '•-' / ; .//// ; and. I mUst , ' : leaYe’ ; ybu'. now. " The interview /was /t^ : '/-• ■>-' . 

/;,’.' /■ _ Although MIRJANIAN wasppliteand deferehtialthro the •.’/ ; . ’ . 

; interview, he obviously was adhering to the CP instructions /-.relating, to ■■ -... ■ 

!■■■■■£?''■ approaches by FBI .Agents. Although he; wotild -not .'engage in any r 

: : //;/; conversation, it ^s the opinion of the AgentS that ' they had made ; 

yarious pOints/whic affected HIRJANIAN, and they ’'left’cr’ hint ■ •//'.///:. 

/ ; with, much to think about,. . ■■■' ;//'///;~'/'/7 / :'' /' />/- /' 'r ,/;> /''//.•’/v'//^:; : - 



"r. ' ./x^/v xx Inview of MIEJAMIAN’s rsfusal tp talk oh any subJect, 
/xV/x//X;7no further consideration is' being giyen at this time, for a 
re-contact wit h JJIRJAfJI AN, under the TbPLFV Program. , 
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was 
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Pebulet 2/19/54 granting authority to contact! 
under the Toplev Program* I 

The agent handling this case was assigned to the Lefro 
Special on a full-time basis from March 1 to March 31. Spot 
checks on April 1 and 2 failed to provide an opportunity to con- 
tact the subject. However, it is believed that the subject will 
be approached, and the results of the interview submitted to the 
Bureau by May 19 . 
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Director, FBI (100-3-99) 

Attt Assistant Dir, A, H. BEL'-'OHT 
SAC, hew York j ] 

CP, USA - T0PI37 b 7 D 

IS - c 



I I ** 

- C 

He NY letter 2/26/5k advising that numerous surveillances had been 
conducted, in the vicinity of subject's residence and employment v/ith negative 
results to interview her. 



h/l/5k 

CONKTOSNTIAL 



Additional efforts to contact the subject under secure conditions 
were made on April 2, £, and 7, 195k in the vicinity of subject's residence 
and employment. 



These efforts were made with negative results. 



’b7D 



Invest! ration at subject's residence indicates that I I 

does not keep regular hours and many day s she doss not jo to work at I I 

I I NIC, and remains at home 41 day, .'ithou, h the 

subject has been observed on one occasion, 2/ll/5k, in the vicinity of the 
Jefferson School, she was in company of another unidentified woman and an 
opportunity to interview subject did not present 1+self. In view of the fact 
that considerable effort has been made to contact the subject, it is not 
believed that further time should, be spent in an effort to contact her because 
of subject's irregular working hours. 



UACfl, no further efforts will be made to interview 
the Toplev Program, 
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SAC, LOS ANGELES 






CP, USAVJPOPLEVj^ |||W 
INTERNAL SECURITY 8 - C; 



'' - CONFIDENTI A L 



This is the monthly progress letter required by 



I Bureau per Bulet dated September 28, 1952. 



Since my last proi 



>rmant . he h as 
lof 



was advised that he 



mtacte d by| | 

m in this 
was going to the 



were required as a result of the Hearings wniea naa_ seen 

conducted there by Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY. | advised 

that as a result of this trip east he would not be 

able to I 

r | Ha fttatod cnflg Ban tus cmmiuerabxun-ngg- 1 

been given to a number of persons to I 

and that all were agreed that informant was the nest roan to 
assume this responsibility. Informant stated that he would 
be happy to do this, and he accept ed subjec t to obtaining the 

approval of his present employer. | | stated he would 

contact the employer and obtain his approval, however, the 

employer declined to release informant for this purpose . 

Informant thu s could not accept the assignment of 



Informant stated that from his standpoint this was 
unfortunate because the Communist Party Is very much interested 
in the progress of the | 



ite informant was r< 



in the Los Angeles area 

informant has| 

I desired informal 



REGISTERED 

VWHsbla 



;o contac 1 



W'APPa 



with ( 
I in th 
leause 




not 
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a close friend of 



'persuader" 


1 to ko to | | in an effort to set him to 
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1 night benefit thereby. Informant 
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up at) interview for him with 



do this if 



Informant has not yet been picked up to attend 
any meetings of the Communist Party althoug h, as repor ted in 
my previous letters, he has been advised toy I H fchat 

he is assigned to a Communist Party club ana should be picked 
up at any time. 
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Office IS/iemorandum • united states government 



FROM 
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MR. A. E. BEIMONlfX *' 



MR. 7. P. KEAI 



J DATE: April 8, 1954 






r 



jject: /COMMUNI ST PARTf . ITS A f 

/ TOP T.KVJ ( lOU-S-SQ 1 ” 

SECURITY INFORMANT PROGRAM (66-2542-3) 

TfuTlterrl&al Research Unit recently reviewed all the 
material issued by the United States Information Agency (USIA) 
to determine whether or not any of this material could be used 
in the captioned programs of the Bureau . Included in this 
material was an article entitled n Marx on the Truman Doctrine " 
by Bertram D . Wolfe, which was reprinted by USIA from the 
March 19, 1951, issue of the n New Leader, ” a copy of which is 
attached. 



n- ^ article consists largely of quotations from 

r W, D Earl Marx describing the Russian menace to Europe which, 

’t-vV . although originally written about 100 years ago , are particularly 

pertinent at the present time. Copies of this reprint were made 
'i available by USIA and there is attached a letter transmitting 
copies to the field in quantities recommended by the Internal 
w Security Section . 

' RECOMMENDATI Oil: 

Recommend that the attached letter be approved and 
Se !ief^<rt_Unit where it will be dated 
and arrangements~compTeted for forwarding this leaflet to the 

field. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU. OF INVESTIGATION 



In Reply , Phase Refer to 
File No . 



?00 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

April 2, 19$4 



Director, FBI 

Attention: Assistant Director 

A. H. BEII'OHT 



// 



Cr ^ 

Re: CP-USA,<tgPISV? 

IHTERHBL SECURITI - 
(Bufile 100-3-99) 



Dear Sir; 



(Bufile 



Remylet da- 
fifth interview with 



sl 20, 19^4, reflecting results of the 



I I was contacted telephonic ally at the | 

[Cleveland, and arrangements made for him to appear 

at the Cleveland Office on the e vening of l T aroh 30 , 19^4. On that 
evening, he was interviewed by SAl Hfrcm 8:13 P. 7T ,, to 



Sixth Interview 






o a 1: 



Discussion with | I was initiated regarding the hous- 

in;^ situation in the United States and he indicated he was pleased 
Tilth the administration's plans to reduce the required FHA down pay- 
ment on homes, as a step toward what he referred to as a system of 
"production for use". He noted the high cost of lot development 
estimating that the development cost was approximately ;’ > i2,000 per 
lot, which he attributed to present high labor costs. He commented 
upon the plans of United States Steel to manufacture steel homes at 
a neve plant at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and of United States Steel 
having acquired the distribution outlets formerly used by Gunnison 
and felt that the present wooden home being produced by a United 
States Steel subsidiary would be replaced by a steel or non-ferrous 

type home. REC0RDED-2fJ /, h 

■ BBB'r l k INDEXED - ?{ W?' '/"f ' 
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He discussed the “present economic recession' 5 and attributed it 
to a withdrawal of funds available for retail purchases, by profit taking 
and hoarding of available funds through fear of future economic instability, 
which caused surplus ses to build up, and a consequent economic recession. 

He commented upon the recent arrest of I'EMDALL^rNGHOBTZ , former - ^" 
' Sift lab o, r_!aader in Cleveland bv the FR T in California for extor- 

and 3± atari I — ■ I RIMGHOLTZ’ defense to 

I (Cleveland security subject) and stat ' 



wno xs a 



Cleveland. He stated that RINGHOLTZ had been in a 

“very bad rut mentally 1 * since he had been ousted from the labor movement 
in Cleveland and that his condition had b 



and that RINGHOLTZ had go ne heavily in debt i n 

° nel P | I health. He stated he had I I 

RINGBO LT Z with the! Ifor a short time, and 

then later had I 1 

He stated that RINGHOLTZ later had gone to California, and that when the 
extortion occurred. RINGBOLT Z was about to lose the home he was living in 
and that [ [was still ill. _ / 



I | stated that 

subject) co ntinuestol 

operated by 

rity subjecTf from his residence 



mrit.v Index 

| which is 

Cleveland sscu- 



In addition, | furnished background information, current 

employment, residence, etc., of approximately thirty other individuals 
with whom he is or was acquainted, and characterized them as either “left 
wing'* or **open Communists’*. This information will be appropriately disse- 
minated. , , , • ■ — — . 

During the interview, appeared to speak more freely 

and to exhibit a more cooperative attitude than he has in the past. He 
appeared to be quite willing to continue the discussions at a future time, 
and invited the agent to contact him to arrange a mutually agreeable time 
for further discussions. 

It is planned to arrange for a continuation of the interviews 
in about thirty days, and the Bureau will be promptly informed of the re- 
sults thereof. 



Very truly yours. 






N. H. Mcgfbe 

Special Agent in Charge 
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^ y ;'^iixt;li}mp±z±K^ -this- 
CH^LESKELHl^ ft*omhisr©sid 

/KV • .y'. 

: ,,’4;1 c ":'X^ : , : Qti |^/l5/54* a " phyai cai' supveillianoe ' was c onniMnced in " 
tha Yiciiiity ;. of ythb'X*as idence ot / 

Av©., Bx^, HY,fbr tlMpib^pbaaorinterviewi^ 
ori tha street whenhbdaparted frort hoM:^^ ^ 

’■v 1 ,..! J A'.4* . afT'C*' O in .",^'iVY^l as- ; ££k . ■ 



AtappPoxin»tely9sl5a r m.>b^ 
iWas^babryeftytoc ;dapart > xvom ■ hla{ reaidehc© ahd walk in the;/ •; 
direction of* the- Indppendent subway afcation,8bma ; f ova*' blocks 
away ; - Af ter subjeotb^ walked approximately two -bipcks a^ 
from his home, ha was directly apprpaehed oh the sbreat by .,;•: 
Agents REtLLY bnd OT(XLEY who gree ted the aub jec t with the 
bbinn^iati , '? y.'ffobd ; ; ;mb**hittg' ^B^N^V'kby/areryou 

lrMnadiatalyracognized-th^^ ^drapiied t ; ,, Hollo»ar 0 ;; 
youraeh babk again?” KELHBR : ja&B advijaed that the agents ; 
wanted to hayb: ^ the . 

bbnefitofdatoi^inihgwhethopK^NI^woixldbohsiderbbopepat- 
ing with hia Ooyernment at this tima, yr^ f 

to \KEfcf^J.tkktv &lhce";the /I now:/' ;• 

ihd sufficient time to oonaiday th& deairability bf booparatih^ 
.with; hlsy'Gover^ •%- 

.i^madbTa^M'sMka 1 ';^ wl&h/;i;-;etoppeb;^ 

tinMi l don^ t want to be hximiIiated again.P Tho >aganta 
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Letter to Director 
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this point advised KEENER that they were talking to him 
confidentially, away from his residence and place of em- 
ployment, and for this reason took the trouble to avoid 
embarrassing KSENTl by speaking to him in a friendly 
way on the street. KEENER stated, ”1 have nothing further 
to say to you and I will not engage in any conversation 
with you, now or later.” KEENER remarked that he con- 
sidered himself a worker since he was presently employed 
as a superintendent and plumber at B» 12th rt., NYC, 
and as far as he was concerned was not engaged in any 
political activity. When KEENER was again asked to con- 
sider cooperating with the Bureau, he stated, ”X f m not 
going to talk to you since I have nothin? to say.” KEENER 
stated that he had no information to furnish the Govern- 
ment and had nothing to discuss, remarking that he was not 
political minded. The agents advised KEENER that they 
were familiar with his background and his association 
with the people at 35 F# 12th fits., NYC. KEENER waved his 
arms, became notlcwbly upset and spoke in a loud voice 
that he had nothing to say and if the agents wanted to 
speak to him again, they should get the necessary papers 
to arrest him, since he had a lawyer to defend himself. 

The agents advised KEENER that the purpose of their visit 
was to have a conversation with him, and in an endeavor to 
ascertain if he desired to cooperate with his Government 
through the FBI. 

VIhen it was obvious to the interviewing agents 
that KEENER was somewhat belligerent and was not goin^ to 
cooperate, the agents asked him if he had any information 
concerning the whereabouts of CP fugitives, HENRY WINSTON, 
GIE GREEN, JIM JACK CON, WIEEIAM NORMON and FRED FINS, 

KEENER stated, ”1 have nothing to say and pointedly re- 
marked in relation to WINSTON and GREEN, ”1 don’t know 
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Letter to Director 
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those men.” KEENER endeavored to deny knowing WILLIAM 
WEINER, former CP functionary, now deceased. KEENER 
would only stat e in regard to WEIN a, "I may nave met 
him." 



After a five minute period, KEENER stated, 
"Gentlemen, I’m not going to speak to you any more, I 
don’t want to be bothered by you again." KEENER was ad- 
vised that in the event he should change nls mind, after 
reflecting on the opportunities being presented to him 
by this Government, he could feel free to communicate 
with the N5T0 of this Bureau any time he so desired# KZTA11R 
stated, "I don’t want to speak to you again." 

EVALUATION 



Interviewing agents observed that KEENER was 
upset at the reinterview but became somewhat belligerent 
and r jfused to engage In a conversation with the agents. 

It was obvious to the agents that KEENER lied when he denied 
knowing WINSTON and GREEN, and only admitted slight ac- 
quaintanceship of WEINER. 

In view of the uncooperative attitude of 
KEENER, no further contacts will be had with him by this 
office. It is apparent that KEENER has notified a lawyer 
that he was approached by agents of this Bureau in the 
past# 
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TOP] 

INTERN AL SECURITY - c ; 



JOSEPH KENEGSBERG, wa. 
SECURITY MATTER' - C 



: > . cla^er^ • v.' 7. ' 'V r'A V : V'.!' 

- SURVEIElAHCES r 7 A, Av ' -■ : 7 : , ; v.;, \ A : ' 

SurvelllAnces of , this; subject' indicate that he is 
presently employed by the AllisCn-Moseley Coffee Company, 
1220. North Spring Stredt, Los Angeled* Calif ofnia,as a 
Sheet MetalWorker.Sub jectwould leave his residence at 
approximately ? : 3 $ : a .mV and .was dis cHar gad from his place 
of ‘ employe nt; between 4*00 and ht30 p.m. : It -Was. deemed 

advisable to contact the sub jectimmedlately upon his v 
le aving his place of employment . : ; !, !'• -A :bg - 



CONTACTS 



On 2 





b7C 



w 



VINCENT HUGHES 




v** ■ ■ — . r..- ~ — • e- 

1 > placed sub ject • s place of business under surveillance . Subject 8 
• * ■ ’, was observed ip the immediate vicinity of his place of employ- 
.mentandhewas approached by the agent s^ Who promptly Identified. 

themselves. ' The agents briefly pointed out the purpose of their 
v contaotand other related matters within a two- ; or three-minute, 
periods The subject then , cbmmehted that: he, had nothing to say :> 
"' i; ' to -Walk off . -A; .. v T 



•I 



■\ 



^->.The"d®cht»’ 'iPo^ihdsd ''him -‘that 7 he .- was. an immigrant of 
the United St atp s; ahd that /this country had afforded! him a . 

. . . fo nd "fod'c pfofcC ht loh^Yram Inich people as ADOLPH HITLER . 

; ' . oyer the! last thirty years, and then asked him if he did not 

' feel some obligation to carry on a discussion with’ duly-authorized 

A 7 'v: law-enforcement Officers . He replied that he Was\ a. busy man, 7 
0A/// b A.Ayhad nothing to say to the agents , and walked aWay. ^ 
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.DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FE.OH: 
■ FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
'DATE 01 - 03-2012 






Director, PBI(X00-3-99) 

ATT » Assistant Director A. H. 
'SAC/'liur. 

CP, OS 
IS - C 

MORRIS OAHJEE, was 
■m-Q:- 







■Vi--:.- Rebulet 12/16/53 autho rising an approach to MORRIS gather under the 
Top^ y program. 

Interviewuith MORRIS GATHER 

to V13/54 MORRIS GASSER as observed to leave his residence at 1U69 
Longfellow Avb., Bronx, II at 61I& AM and he was eurveilled to his automobile 
which was parked a bleak and a half away. 



GABER Was approached t^SASHlWARDW. BBC|fLEY and CHESTER A. HEILLT- 
RC readily admitted hie identity. The agents exhibited their credentials and 
advised GAIBERthat they desired to have a confidentialtalkwith him on a 
friendly basin <m matters of Importance to himself and to the US Government. 
tolHERreplied n I've got nothing to eay to you guys." .. 

ItwasimpresBed on GAJHM thatnoone knew thattheagents were 
talking wtthhla and that this was an opportunity for him to talk to the agents 
on a ocnf idtotial basis. If ho eodeslred. GATHER replied "Iknow what you . v 
guys want^butl’va got nothing tosayto you. you hews been responsible for 
no losing ft, lot of jobs, why should I talk to you.® It was believed that 
OATRER waS inferring to his loss of unloamerabershlpwhen he was ousted from 
his pai nters 1 union « ■ GAXHER was asked what .he meant by that . statement and how 
the lathed been responsible for his loss of 4oba. GAMER replied «Gh, I; 
don't mean you personally, but the whole situation has resulted in the less 
of several jobs f o r me . “ GAIBER was asked if he was blaming the FBI XcaP this n 
situation. Re replied "Oh no, not the FBI buteverything la general, mil, Ah 
I'mnotgOingto talk to you fellows about anything anyway so don>t bother me/" / 

At this point GAI0ER walked to his automobile and started*© unlock 
it. The agents talked to GATHER, making numerous points in an effort to engage 
him in conversation, but GATHER merely shookhio hsadand started to get into 
,t^.:e«r;^;.;.(WBR^'tind asked if teknewthe whereabouts of the CP fugitives. 

He replied "I told you I’m not going to talk to you about anything.” Rei 
thereupon entered his automobile and the agents discontinued the^itjterview, 
at 
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v-v- •^•..' :.■■ > v . 

>?•'-•: .--v- JJuring the Interview OAIHER was firm 'in his refusal to ■; 

".: ; .engage'- in conversation and'' he obvio^ly was . adhering' to CP ihstrnctlonQ : ' : : v 
relating to contacte with FBI agents . ' 

ih view bf OAirUBR'S; uncooperative attitude, ho consideration : 

' IS being given at this time: f.oh a recontact with him under the Toplev program. 
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Rebuiet 1/7/5U and inyle.t '3/8/51;. A-. v v-, : 

This will advise that has not as yet bean .contacted under 

the'TOPLEV Program. During < the month of March. work on the LEFRO investigation 
deferred efforts to. c on ta ct I | however . attempts wiEL be renewed to 

arrange ah interview with ] | and it is believed that, he will be . 

'contacted In, the hear future V , Ibe result#. cif : such '.'interview . will ' be- forwarded: 
to the Bureau -bjr May lb, 19^4* : ^ : A ■ 
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April 14 # 19^ 
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commiBi PAm* m 
IBmOBIEM; 0? fQP-JOTL % 
SECIZRISJY ISFQHIiWS (TOPLBV) 
INTERI1AL WHISX - C 



dated April 2f 195** in you 

advised tot satoris&tioa is outstanding to interview ors 

toieet to several ettar individuals 
in to near Muni* - 



Xoa should conduct 
as sooa as possible in toe? 

cm a faH-tim© basis. 



It is ©Kpected that an these 
he conpieted by the first of asset aonth. 
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Tolson 

Ladd- 



Nichols . 
Belmont. 
Clegg — 
Glavin — 
Harbo — 
Rosen — 
Tracy 
Mohr 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (100-3-99) 
SAC, SEAfTIE (66-2135) 
^ COMMUNIST PARTY, USA 

De velopment of top-level 

IMmmIl" 3ECURITY~r _ C' 



DATE: April 2,* 1954 

i 1 

\ , ' 

Ur. 



■ CON TIDE N T I A 

ATTENTION: Assistant; 

Director A. H. BELMOj ^ 

AIR MAIL - REGISTERED 

'■A 



" Dlx!. f *1- * 

Mice Ganay. 



Reference is made to Bureau letter dated April 17 > 1953, in Which 
it was requested that a letter be submitted the first of each month listing 
the names of the TOPLE7 subjects being investigated preparatory to requesting 
authority to interview, names of the subjects on whom authority had been 
granted to interview, and the names of various individuals who were being 
considered for interview some time in the future. 

The following data is being set forth by the Seattle Office relative 
to the status of the TOPLEV program in Seattle as of this date. 



AUTHORITY RECEIVED BUT 
NOT YET APPROACHED 



Name 



Date Authorized 



February 15, 1954 



Seattle file 



Bureau file 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



Concerning this individual, agents connected with the TOPLEV program 
have made numerous attempts to contact him during which time he w>uld be leaving 
his place of residence. Attempts to date, however, have met with negative re- 
sults concerning the security involved. 



~f p-._\ 






INDIVIDUALS PREVIOUSLY APPROACHED,!' 
AUTHORITY RECEIVED TO RECONTACT 



Name 




Date Authorized 
March 25, 1954 
October 9, 1953 
March 1, 1954 
February 17, 1954 



Seattle file 



' .1 

i 

Bureau file 






In Seattle letter dated March 3, 1954, setting forth a summary of the 
status of the TOPLEV program in Seattle as of that date, additional names were 
set forth under the headings, "Subjects Being Investigated Preparatory to Re- 
questing Authority to Interview", and "Subjects Under Consideration for Inter- 
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TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 

EE: CP, USA 

TOPLEV 



view". The Seattle Offpde at this time i s deleting these names and in t he event 
desired data is obtained co ncern ing said individuals, they wiE”be~contiret‘S'd voider 
the Security Infomant 1 rrogram if proper approval is received from the Bureau* 






TOTAL NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
INTERVIEWED OR TO BE INTERVIEWED 



Agents connected with the TOPLEV program in Seattle have-interviewed 
59 individuals to date and at the present time Bureau authcfrizatiorPis out- 
standing to interview one additional individual* f~ — — » 

As mentioned in previous communications tqjthe. Bureau,,, the Seattle 
Office is endeavoring to expedite the completion qiLthaJEOPIEV .program* It is 
still believed, however, that from time to time individuals will move into the 
Seattle area who will qualify for interview under this program; also, indivi- 
duals living in this area might become increasingly active and also qualify for 
an approach under this program. In the event individuals are noted in either 
of the above two categories, their names will be submitted along with the 
required data for Bureau approval to interview. 
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•DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 01-03-2012 



DIRECTOR^' FBI (100^3-99) 



4 / 6 / 54 : 



ANGELES 




( 1(50-17951 ) 




TAt-I- ReBulefc to Los. Angeled and’ali Toplev offices dated : . . : ; : 
3/19/ 54-: ;- s 

. A I was. ire c ontacted \ at Coaliriga, California, ,on 3/25/54 

land SA ytNQENT W. HUGHES Agents asked him 
if. he had had occasion’ to read the pamphlets- which t hey, had left 
him, which were -Of ah anti^ebmmurtst nature , I I said that he, . 

had. and he, found itl ike a lot of "other stuff” which he- had read! 
Which had hot overly ^ impressed hint. . He stated his general oppos it 
to this type of .njaterial was that; it relied heavily on, •'•uotatidns. 
from 'Matyx and • Lenin Which were taken put of context and he. added, : 
"VJhen you have had the direct experience with these- people and : 



have never heard ?tJie_adyocacy • of such stuff that it is ; now rather 
hard to accept [was ref erring to his; part icipat lop , -d n ‘the 
communist movement and by his statement; he oby tout ly meant that 
he had heard no specific references to revolution and the placing 
of one* S allegiance fcof coimnunisra 'above; hi s. national loyalty. 



: r : After these few, remarks, ! | stated that what hip present . v 

position boils down to i s . that i f there are any subversive elements . 
•in this country of which he become aWahe, -he Would notify the FBI 
and he .stated' he is willing to advise agents, of any information -they 
desire concerning his past activities. . : v ■ 

Agents advised hira. that they would like him to go a., step y.y' 

further on the Bureau ' s behalf In an effort to ascertain the > 

Party »s current feelings toward him and that they Would like him /i 
; toimake ah effort to. recontact the Party to determine this • He 

was advised that as a result Of aome research on the hart of the 

agents, that they had learned that I 

|oDEainea nia naturali zation 

caters in L03 AHgeies a nurnuei* oi years ago . They advised I I 

| was now being investigated and considered for possible 
denaturalisation and deportation because of his. communist activities 
Agents advised that the Immigration sod Naturalization Service was i 
presently conducting Investigation of I land that it . is routine in 
such investigation to | |p£ the subject. 
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-NOT RECORDED 
193 APR '2 7. 1954 * 



2 9 1954 



INITIALS- ;0N OK T r r T* 



KT-.MAL 
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thit on his next Visit t'o : , 
rtv official to advise them 



!g to say wit non 
should ask the 



Agen 
Lbs .Angela 

- that INS agents had! J ; - 

| | ha d nothin g to say witnout; J 

presence of an attorney ana time ne, I | should ask the 

Party member, Whom he contacts, if this was . the approved 
procedure at this time. v ,/.■■. ■. ■■■'; .. v .- 

I | thought this would be an excellent ; pretext and 

readily accepted it, leaving only in doubt who he should . 

contact InLosAngeles. He originally sug gested I Li. 

with w hom he was.* closely associated in the ] 

1 l and who is an nld~ti ipe comm unist. However, upon re- 
consideration,/ he felt that I | might not tak e any. actipn 

upon the r eceipt of this information and I I suggest ed tha t 

he coritact i H iimself, with the thought in mind that] 

would pro bably r efer him. to some Party person of a higher - 
echelon. stated he expected to be in Los Angeles 



upon the r 
he. contact 
would prob 
echeloh. f 



. sometime, in early April 1954 . . y' "... 

In .additional discussion . with I I he stated that, 

since the agents* first visit bO him, he had given some 
thought as to Aether any of his old communist contacts may 
ever lOok him: .up-.'-: 'Then*- without, any provocation, he stated. 

"The only people who may, look me up are I I 

is all over." ..(Referring 





He Was asked why he thought | I might 

contact him and the Only answer he gave Was. that he thought 
that b<a was active i n the Loa Angeles area that he was 

"probably I could not elaborate 

on this any rurtner. - , 

The Bureau will be .-promptly.' advised of any addition al 
developments in connectionwith efforts to set up as , 

an : inf orraant . .. •: 









Heurleb dated April 15, 195 V* 

, ■ M tottorlty is granted to utilise Special Agent 
^©reter on the , ; fopi«v 'j^ograM;*. •: 

_ Jfou should he certain that lie is fully acquainted 
withthe Bureau's instructions relative to this project# 



JDDjDE : 

NOTE ON YELLOW; SA Treter has been assigned to the 
Security informant Program and* according to Chicago, is 
aware of the Bureau's instructions and available literature 
regarding the Security Informant and Toplev. Programs , The 
personnel file of SA ITeter indicates his latest efficiency 
report rates him as satisfactory j he is not on probation! 
and it is noted that on Septembers, 1952* he received a 
meritorious raise for his wbrfc in developihg security 
informants and on January 8,. 1953s he received a letter of. 
commendation for another security informant whom he developed* 
SA Treter is a good selection to continue the Toplev Program. 
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M mSfWfMmM * UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Director, FBI (1X-3-99) 



mtb.' A pril 15, 1954 




FROM : 



SAC, Chicago 



SUBJECT: qQMMUNIST PARTY. US A | 

(<53®^ K 

INTERNAL SECURITY - C ■■ \ 



At the present tke there have been two agents working on the ^ 
Tonlev Program in the Ch icago Di vision. SA's CHARLES. W. COLGLAZIER. and- ; 

| ' Agent | |is being removed from the Topley Program at 
his own request and it is desired to replace him with'SA,M$OF fl* TRETER, 
GS-12, who entered on duty with the Bureau on October 6‘, \%lf ' For the 
past five years. Agent TRETER. on security‘'wor& in the Chicago 

Division, had had considerable: experience in various, phases of* security work, 
and is capable of handling complicated investigation’s. For the past eight, 
months he has been assigned to the Security Informant Progr# and- is acquaints 
with the Bureau’s instructions and the available literature regarding both.j' 
these programs. ' 
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SACp tos Angeles 



Director, mi < 100 - 3 * 99 ) 

|MISI park, nsa 
IETESHAL S 2 CUSIST «* C 



&WH 22 , l$$k 





**» «- SS/SHhif &&*£. •*** 

ape suVcai previous instructions ««« 

f>m aaaiuSol 3lx n°nths 

Informant is requaK tyy^Sr^ paynants t0 tta 



awj^^rihTT ^^ y wosmns loiteri STSnt 

nnttily pmsroK^^ttera^nSn^n^? dlscontinoa tto 

Isk^sSSI s?sr tloa 

course, ii? te ? est ebedd, of 

s ^ sr» asfcaa. 

©ars^iiv „f ll 21 r Lfl i of cou rse 9 continue to 
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| Ladd 
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I Clegg — 
j Glavin — 

I Harbo 

[Rosen 

| tTracy 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: ^ 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 01 - 03-2012 



Director, FBI (100-3-9?) 

Att: Asst. Di r. A.H. ^BfiLMOJ IT 
bab , New York 




U/16/5U 

PERSONAL AMD •66 Wi | mn>)7'Y/vfc 



b6 

b7C 

b7D 



p-^the 2/l9M ' Sran ' ing authorlt y to interview subject under 

interview with the subject sincere office was unable to conduct th^s 

assigned was engaged in assisting in ^J®” 1 ®" has been 

expected that the toptitv , tBFRO investigation. It is 

is£ 19, 19Sh. interview with this subject will be conducted by 
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SAC, Detroit ;(66-3360) 






April 14, 1.954 



Director* FBIp ( 100 - 3 - 99 ) 

COMMUNIST PARTY, USA 
T.OPLEV ;! ■ •/ ?.■ 

INTERNAL' SECURITY - C 
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DEC LAS SI F I CAT I OH AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 01-03-2012 



Director* FBI C100-; 



April 19SU 



BAG, Detroit 



CP, UP#, TOPLEVy 
IffiHaSTMSXX - C 



si 

Attention^ Hr* A* B* BEtMOlffi* Assistant Director 

Reference Bureau letter dated February IX* l90h» 

It has not been possible to attempt a recontact with captioned 
Subject for- tfco following reasons* 






e directed that I 

a short while age* 
least until after the 



| tote ycBmttce and he 

wan told to give all the resatnblance of marital status to qnietr any 

the Party. ?ho Party has informed 






the Informant^ was informed that her future Party asoignaentg mil be 
discussed with her after tbe | ere here* 

It has b~ea n-st difficult to c*ko a recontact with I 
due to the fact that she rides to and Sem work with has, tosband and any 
calls received at her residence arc first taken by | [ who stays 

very clean to heme. It is requested that the Bureau authorise a hold in 
abeyance with respect to recontacting 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATE 01-03-2012 



Director, FBI (IOO-3-99) 

Att: Asst. Dir. A.H. .BELKOT 



SAC, Ne.v York 
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unrt __ KSS® 4 dated ^ 19 ^ u granting authority to interview subject 

under Lhe TOPLLV- program* 

i * ■ 

Please- be advised that this office was unable to conduct this 
interview with subject as the Agent to whom this interview has been assigned 
!« in ass ist>ing in the LEFRQ investigation. It is expected that 

this TOPLEV, interview will be. conducted by 5 >/l 9 />i*. 



•Bureau 
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I C LAS S I F I CAT ION AUTHORITY DERIVED FR.OH: 

FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 

ATI 01-Q3-2O12 



45 



Direetor (100-3-99) 

Attention: Assistant Director A. H * -BE& 

>**AC, sw York 4100-82433) 

r V <y m mu Xli Si Tot y7cv 

OPT PSA 

■ ^- A tB5£2RI3AL.SEC'ORI3!ISr •- C . 



BERNARD L. K02EN, was 
EOTERIIAL SEC UR ITT - R 



4 / 16/54 

PERSOHALAND 

■ frafTPIDEHTIAL 




Robulo t 2/17/54 granting authority to contact K05EE 
taader the Toplov I’rogpam. 



E&5S3I was observed leaving h.c residence, 548 East 
164 th Street* N20* at 9:25 an 4/iilAik. Ho was followed 

discreetly by £A© JOfJEPH A* CULLEN Anti I to St* 

Nioholas Avenue . At the corner Of. St* Nicholas Avenue and . 
163d. 3 treat KOIEN was approached under ©o©ure conditions by 
the agents# Be acknowledged his identity and the agents 
produced and displayed tholr credentials to him# She agents 
explained that they would like to talk to K0!IEN confidentially. 
He asked what the nature of the talk wo© to be* Photographs 
of the CoraKUniat fugitives were dis played to him and he was 
informed that those were photographs of Oorasunis t f ugi tives 
from Justice. H© immediately said* with a wave of his arm* 
that he had "nothing to do with them and X don* t know them*’ 1 . 
KOTEN started to. walk away at this point* It was noticed 
that ho was very nervous and tried to or'., ate the Impression 
that he was in a hurry* 

The agents Asked KOTEN if tko ©irourastjEtnces were 
such that h© did happen to knov; of any information concerning 
these Comaunist fugi tives* would he tell the agents 

about them* E© answered, n l don*t know* X don* t want to get 
involved.” fho agents reminded . him that h© . was an American 
cltlsen* Ho responded quickly by stating, "You.bet I am.” 

He was then told that as . an American oltiaon he had a duty 
among other© to cooporato with law oia c^ooment agencies in 
the inves tiga ti ono conducted by them* KO'ESN replied that ho 
did not know anything that would help '"you*'* jy 
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; . ■ m ixM2ii3X y- v r: y. : ^y ■ : y. 

y-yyi-. The agents explained to -EOfeE : that: they believed - V' 

, :> y \ .1my as in & po3itim>to assist the g©d:jra^nt : andBthey;:W^ . 

like to discuss Afi^:.him' certain aattei ' KOBE'S tarted' ,.■• g, 

■ 1 ’ ../.'.walking "away ■ ahd -caddy ■ ”l*m latenow ej;id , I : don* tknow any- 

: thing' -that eould help - you. rt He ; was- asked that if -the, 
ky, r oirotuimt&ncs^^ that ^the;;agente>’'oell©ved he.was, r .ih:' ^ - 

’ ‘ a position 'to .help -'the government in, .investigative • matters ■" 
per telnins to elfctaeno of other; .eeuntrids ■ who; were - in the, US ■ 

.: :k .. .V%at'\.feo'vpre®ent : ; time aadwhos® visits to .this ' country, were c v,,/' ■ ■ ; 

' ,.y^ Y.’-y designed :'d©trirabhtal .'to; iho : US* ': would he assist!';,;-. -•••■■'; 

tide ; goyenwsht . to. inves tdgatlbhs ’ of thece persanS.Bo / 

■ - '■ answered* w |jo * 1 would not*’' , Hethen added ; that' he would; s\ y ■ 

■/•/y not talk aboutsuchaatters "here • M He. . was; 'then advised- 
' that the agents had approached him in this manner in order 
v.';. that ha .might not he eiaibarrasaed by a call. at bis home or 
at his office* They' asked 'him if he did not appreciatesuch 

.y -^odi^idoratd^ ^Eh^did-not^^roply# .. ■•. ■; ;• kv- .y : ..:y '• .y y •• 4' 

■' : . . . ; : Ea : wac. , then "asked if he would '.asaioi ;the : 'govornaent ' . ■ . 

; ; in any way whatsoever in its InvestlgdMoas.*, He answered, - ; ■■ - y . 

"I don* t knew*** Ho was again romindod that’- as- 'a citiaenhe \ . 

■y i; had a duty to assist’- thego Vermont* He repliedthat he .'•was :; . ': y. ; 

yy- not .goingto talk /about suchthinsa m . a tree t * ’ ..He was ; '"'o. ,■.■• 

- poll tely. .'inf oraod , tliat;,' tho . ;Ggont.s/woui.l . be Very.glad ; ;to.sii^0 : \. v ',; : 

o‘N ' an -appointraont to talk with hlm at ajty ■. place ;h© : ; might anggost -' , 

and he ."again waved' his arm andaaidj Tt Ho» ; Xwillnotget 
■' ' involved. j^:yoh -haw: a warrant it aidit'he hlfferont,” ■■ Eo, 

■■ ' v ' ' walked away; tho;agQnt3 f;and‘ the - .inferview tiaia tormina feed, •_ ' ; 

: : ", tt- appeared’ ;.that .KOTB’E'was s-orprisod ' when .he was ■•.•'. ■ ' 

- - approached by ■ the ■ agents , " and , it ’■ also appeared. ..that ho ;■ 

■■■-•: beoacie Immediately noticeably nervous ; and. extremely reltic:t&nt " 

." " to ..talk , to ' the agon ta-, ;'■ The .-excuse ■. .that lie- ; was in a hnrry wao ' 

■ a:- thinly, voilod ; attorapt ,to : get away Xrom; the. agents. Until 
; he ,'Was : approached; tho agents had notiood -thst he had not been': 

. i-,, ■ -In a hurry ’and- was rather .'sauntering .along ■■■th^v:’s#eot; casually 

■ uV' •••:.. looking .in stare.wihdows and- generally walking' fairly slow,..;. ' 

',.;'’I.t : iS;Obvlows that ;KO®iE;. was following a line of least 
. ' • reals tanco hy ■ adhering to routine to that sugges tod. ' 

. ' by :the. CP ;ia its. instructions to indivlvlttals who are approaehed 

: ,hy ittr agents^ ; V ;; 

; r :; ; i3a' view of the above no f ijrthor actlon will be taken ;X' 
\uider : th©: Tople’v I'rogram .- Concerning , • at. .this; time. •; 







subjects. Additionally, informant has been An emitart I 



Informant was recently laid off by his employe, t he I 

I a cutback in the labor force, and is therefore cur- 
rently unemployed. Inasmuch as informant was employed by t.Mo tiro, over 
eight years and has earned seniority, he is hopeful of being recalled. He 
has indicated his intention to intensify his efforts for advancement in the 
Communist movement • 



bo 
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iri 

. a. 2 ^ or ^} lt 1,88 teen specifically advised that he is not an employee 
of the Jfyreau, that his assistance is voluntary, that his membership in any 
organisation is not sponsored nor sanctioned by the Bureau, that his coopera- 
tion riu^r-Sssc street ly confidential, that any compensation received by in 
excess $f~expen$gs must be reported as Income for income tax purposes, that tie 
Bureau 'Is not interested in employer-employee relationships, and that he must 
not re-gin copies of reports. 



Informant has not been paid the maximum amount heretofore authorized. 
However, in view of his current activity and premise, it is recommended that 
authority be continued for a period of six months effective 5/1/54 to pay 
informant a maximum of $150 per month on a strictly C.O.D. basis. Information 
furnished will be carefully evaluated to assure that full value is received 
for payments made. 
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Aptlil 7, 



'®ht«8l to contact . 

<** mU«M and agy" 



Art^SSSS^S* t **f 11 7-QU. SljOtlM Iso 

>i»m««^iS^p^ e SS.j2§S? oti< *“ ra5 * Un * to 

Mj|s« B«re®ai results of contact and if ft 
if' not possible to approach th# Object within 60 days 
^sonM be famished the reason uhy 
contact has not b$©r — -“■* — 
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Remylet dated IO/7/53 and Buautb dated 10/20/53 to continue pay- 
ments to informant to an amount not to exceed $150 per month. 

Informant continues to be in regular contact with the L.A. Office 
and has attended and promptly furnished information concerning the following 
events since re let. 



CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CEDC meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
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CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CP meeting 
CSC rally 
CP meeting 




Informant continues to be the main source of concerning 

J husband of 



the activities of members of \ 



entlyf 



] l UUuvGUlU WJL 

from L*A. There are pres- 



Among those upon whoa Informant has reported since ft-tvJ 



HEB:DRU 
Beg, 



£.4 , 1954 
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Director, FBI (100-3-99) 
Attentions Assistant D irector A jb 

ft an . Wnw Yn-nlr l 



OF, USA - TOPLEV 
IS - C - . 



BHMOOT 
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Rebulet 3/22/54 • 



The name of 



is being submitted 



for the Bureau 1 a consideration as a person to be contacted under 
the Top Bov Program* 



BACKGBOUM) 



‘Birth Data 





at 


MYC. His father was born in I 


| and his mother was 



born in| | 



Marital Status 



have a 



married 



They 



Race and Citizenship 

is white, and is a citizen of the 

United States. 
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Education 



2 



interference with oollere exercises* he In tor entered 



1 - Bufiler 

1 - 



,U APR 195 
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•• 



•• 




ctor, FBI 



Reports On 



Current Standing With The Communist Party* 



Rebulet reports information indicating that I 

nay ho disillusioned with conditions in the Soviet Union, 
that he nay be more Socialistic than Communistic* and that 
his fear of ixi&bility to get & job prevents his defection 
from the CF» 

The fo llowing, information may have a bearing on 

present status s 

It was reported in December 1952 that I 

in c orrespondence to his mother, had Indicated that i f his 



.er ad vised an informant tho 1 1 

In Ch*na, and that he had been very 



well tr< 
1952 by 



Inee September lj 
] although it had) 
on the test Coas - 



and he saici|_ 
tt no good n . 

i»r~ 

Stat es CG-»5d; 
that I 

people, and 
going to put 
According to 



also resorted in November 



was me 1 m orma ni; * s onnT 
dxult y with the | 

Hhad b-;;a referred to as 



" I retur n to the United 

,-S reported that T _ Iha d commented 

|was being w pu shed around" by the | 

tat appar ently | , H was nop 



In S eptember 1953 CG-582I(.-S 
I left the Unit ed States 1 

unofficially without a | 

to go to Europe. Informant said|_ 



[ tha t when 
I he lof t 
l CP 

lleft in this 



manner because at that time he was not in the good graces 

of the natioml leadership of the n? because he was in 

conflict with the | 

the Foster leadership. He said that I I was no t giv 

the official credentials of I i 



was not given 



until a rear ne naa amve< 



.n Europe 



cultles with the farty had been clarified* 



*» 4 ** 










rip on 

the Party at first d l a liked 

a making sne crip Decause ••it-, reared that; | | would 

talkregai^^^ sectarian policy of the CP, USA. , The V ' 

infori^nt; reported that he had been advised that I 
was not permit ted to enfcerRussia ^except in trans it to' 

The Informant oommanted that the fact that ; the ; 

Russians did not permit | | to travel free means that 

he did not get much of a recommendation from the leadership 

The infor mant remar ked that prior to 
making his visit to China a [ | had indicated that he 

was retur ning to the , Uni t ed States and; it ; appeared that . , 
I waa then offered the opportunity to go to China 
either by the Bus aians ortho CP*USA and he aocepte d this 









* 12 %] 



iM^ieieywri^lsi 



question a, a 



or not there would oe war wim ms soviet; M nlo n and what ; 

^ the collect Party line for | J should be 

oh this matter. Among other things, | F cont ended 

that the ElSE RHOWER Adhlnia tfa tion professed to want peac e, ' 
but its actions reflect that the only thing that holds the- ; 
United States back from war is the strength , . of the Soviet 
' Union. Therefore , peace should notbetakenfor granted ^ 
because the Soviet union wants peace and EISEN HOWER says - ; 
he wants p eace , . It was reported that at, first 

• J Ito ok differ ent positional but finally | | v 

v agreed withl | oh the above approach oh foreign V;^- 

policy. | ["however, took the position that there . 

was- not going vo oe a war between the United States , and: 

.• / the Soviet Union because both did not want i t and both 
were sincere in their statements i \ """"[ added that 

the Soviet Union* s recent announcement that it is increasing 

• its production of consume red goods indicates to him that . 

there is a weakness in the Soviet Home Front rather than 
strength, in that the Soviet Union can re-^rm an d at the 
same tin® increase consumered goocls product ion i I I " 1 

position was. that this is -a s ign of strength in the Soviet/ 

Union, It was said th at when I | 

remarks he s tated tha t |dispiayea VAnci soviev - 

: tendencies? also commented that reports- she has 











Tetter fea 



~\b7D 



I T»aca|:vedoonoernlng 






. — recent West Coast ^ 

appears t o substantiate ! [ beliefs. She said 



Indicated this tendency 



For ar sM pla, I [remarked that he had round cne morals 

In China td be higher than ‘ those in. the Soviet Union. She 
also quoted I H as making the statement that toilet 

facilities in Chlna arid Manchurla.vere super^ those in ; ; 

the 1 '- Soviet .Union* " : T . . ■> w. / . . ' : : v? : '■ ' •: . ; •.■:;■/■•'■ 

k name- 
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lain eluded on the Security 



' ’V-'. '"I :- -> T 
vi: 






■: ; :J ■ $L&N OF APPROACH • 

: In vieW of the above inf ormat ion, co upled wlth the 

informs tion in ne taulet to the effect thatl 
propositioned t hel 






nothing appears in. his.: 



I It shears that; there la a strong possibility 
-~- v ba ready t h defect from the CP. Al though 



substantiate this belie f. It is a pparent from ; the-. reports- 
. nf disflatlafactibn with l Ion the part of highly , ' 

^placed CP functionaries that] [may ataleasth c 

“under a cloud"* There Is a possibility tbahs.ince[ 









had difficulty' with the CP when leaylng for his European 
trip * this difficulty, together with incident si^ich may 



;;ha^.ocdxn?red during his travels^ t^ Iron Curtain 

countries may hav©,7^soured him" ''■on.-- the 7:..hPv.mQyement^*''. :y; : 



. In view of the reports 
in his former posit ion in 



Iwas hot : placed 
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-;V V-; 



,,**,.«** *.„• t .— 

from Europe and -the indication that the CP people .were ;-.;■ 
"pushing him arbuni" , - it Is ■■■believed . that . titi-li 'b 
further h earing on hi s attitude , t owar ds the Party at -this 
time. , ^ "B '■ '■ : -f • b-'. r' 



Because of thls man* s 



,V- ;fS>cbn8ideration,.ulli; be given to tnis insej^if^ wiyn ane . _ 

•' ? ; pupposo of 6 nga giiig thi s iixaxx in c onvoPBat; i on and . ©yo ntual ; 
; development as an inf ormant fer ■this ' office. •. 

It Is felt that i f contacte d under secure conditions • 



•ft. , .u 



ah ■interview. 



might prove successft^w 













b7D 

Tetter to Dir ector. FBI 



frhe Bureau Is requested for authority to contact 

^Hin accordance with existing Bureau instructions 
rmla-h W to the y on Lev program. If such authority Is 
r r anted I will he approached on the street by^ 

two fcj nfcs after he has been surveilled to a secure location. 
Adequate security will be provided by other agents on the 
Top Lev squad, all agents operating for the express purpose 
of trying to make a successful interview. At is contemplated 
that this approach will be made during the week of nay 3» 
circumstances permitting. 
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.UTOHATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 



•DATE 01-03-2012 



Director* FBI ^ ( Wd*3*99) ; 

Af TEMTIOH * .As a t .Director A. H. BEDMOHf 

SAC, Hew Y ork;, 

cp, u&t<^ 0 Pl£v = 'p ; . ' ■; ’ ; ; •; '» 

•>2S»0- • v >s a -' r ; ^ ^ . ;’•.• b7D ; 




mm 



■ • : - I I a long-time member or the ftp find nmmap tr : 

HSfdi 

ana present CP | I CP meetings, has bean solanfe™** 

as a. subject tobe interviewed under the l^PIJ^ Prpgram; 

PERSOHAL BACKQRQPMD % ' 

^ ibe sub -tacit. o ar ' | at ' 

■ . l.tae son or l k afro wasborn in 

Ijjy^iL : It is flolsd' that ths aub jec t* strue 

nawo IsJ faXGSougn be is commonly known in the CP as>.' ’• 



| | claims Arne: 

who was naturalised in [_ 
a high school education < 



father, 

claims 



at ne can 



atoe subject has ai 

— marriei 

. I lb is noted Ms wi fe la 

band in 1951 went bn al 



te him 



superintendent has advised that 
is staying with them. 



J and his wife presently reside in 
H?C . They h ave no children, but i 




& <?<& 
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NOT , •" . i 
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rector, PBI 



It la noted that| 

Inmate of the US Penitentiary, 
of t he Smith Act, has advised 
tha 



who is an 
| fop violation 
,t penitentiar y 





xn lwiiJi . I was listed on | 

CP Club as well as 

I this Club « In 192ji+, heL 
I the Rational Convention of the 
was held from May 20th to May 23, I9kk in NIC. 











noted 



Msai l 







CP rune 



It Is n 



ronts 




e present time 





Is reported 



that 



I Kg 



. These 
I of members 

of the CP, and were to be attended by approximately twenty 
P/F members in that area. It ta noted that t he party planned 

to I L 



P Lm OP APPROACH 



B ureau au thority is requested for this office 
to interview I I nuring the week of April 26, 1954 

if circumstances permit. This contact would be made when 




















The interview would he conducted in accordance 
with existing Bureau instructions re interviews of security 
subjects. 
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